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FRANCE  AND  THE  EQUIPOISE  OF  EUROPE. 

The  historic  policy  of  England,  though  dormant  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  temporary  reasons, 
has  always  been  directed  against  the  preponderance  of  a  single 
lower.  We  are  reminded  by  the  Trafalgar  Centenary  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  last  attempt  to  create  a  Con¬ 
tinental  suzerainty  was  defeated.  The  problem  of  European 
politics  for  all  countries  west  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Vistula  is, 
whether  the  Continental  status  quo  can  be  permanently  or  long 
maintained  against  the  expansive  pressure  of  a  great  national 
force  enclosed  in  the  existing  structure  of  Europe,  acting  from  the 
centre  instead  of  from  the  circumference,  and  threatening  by 
natural  vigour  as  much  as  by  conscious  policy  the  independence 
If  stability  of  every  State  upon  which  it  impinges. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Morocco  incident,  and  from 
ihis  point  of  view  we  have  to  examine  the  revelations  of  the  Matin 
md  Prince  Billow’s  efforts  to  undo  the  entente.  Strategically, 
tie  ascendancy  of  a  French  resident  at  Fez  could  matter  nothing 
to  the  possessors  of  Metz.  Commercially,  their  interests  are  in¬ 
significant — the  total  amount  of  German  exports  to  Morocco  last 
year  was  ^125 ,000^ — and  can  never  become  considerable.  Nor, 
in  view  of  the  provisional  security  for  the  open  door  under  the 
.\nglo-French  agreement  itself,  was  there  any  ground  for  German 
interference.  That  Power,  after  the  occupation  of  Kiao-chau, 
.^tained  all  the  exclusive  concessions  necessary  for  the  pacific 
"Uetration  of  Shantung — a  region  with  many  times  the  popula- 
on  of  Morocco  and  of  infinitely  greater  economic  importance. 
Te  contention  is  equally  artificial  that  a  serious  diplomatic 
grievance  was  created  by  M.  Delcass^’s  failure  to  notify  the 
Treaty.  Prince  Bismarck  inaugurated  the  colonial  epoch  of 
(1)  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich,  1905,  p.  165. 
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German  policy  by  a  sudden  descent  upon  all  the  loose  portions  of 
the  globe.  Kiao-chau  was  acquired  in  the  same  manner.  Thjj.  * 
England,  whose  political  and  trade  interests  were  most  directly 
affected  by  these  movements,  was  consulted  about  any  of  theni  I 
is  not  known.  She  was  confronted  in  every  case  with  the  fait 
accompli ;  and  upon  Prince  Billow’s  principle  this  country  ought 
to  have  regarded  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  proceedings  in  Africa  and 
New  Guinea,  and  the  present  Kaiser’s  action  in  China,  as  ir- 
regular  and  even  piratical.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
German  Emperor  would  have  signalled  Krieg-mobil,  and  plunged 
Europe  at  last  into  the  war  of  w'ars  upon  a  point  of  etiquette 
From  first  to  last  Morocco  has  been  a  pawn  upon  the  international 
chess-board. 

It  was  as  well  known  in  Berlin  from  the  beginning  as  it  is  nou 
that  the  Anglo-French  entente  had  no  aggressive  intention. 
Without  the  express  adhesion  of  Russia  in  a  temper  hostile  to  • 
Germany,  nothing  could  have  converted  it  into  an  offensive  com¬ 
bination.  But  it  improved  the  relative  political  and  strategical 
position  of  France.  M.  Delcasse  was  so  far  from  being  culpable 
in  pursuing  that  object  that  he  would  have  been  criminal  had  he  ? 
not  pursued  it.  It  strengthened  the  relative  power  of  England- 
an  aim  w’hich  even  our  Opposition  apologists  for  German  proceed¬ 
ings  will  admit  on  reflection  to  be  legitimate.  It  furnished  at ; 
the  critical  moment  of  Russian  entanglements  in  Manchuria  an ' 
additional  guarantee  for  the  localisation  of  the  Far  Eastern  con- 1 
flict.  It  provided  that  further  check  upon  the  Kaiser’s  uncon-' 
trolled  initiative  in  foreign  policy  which  European  interests  at  ■ 
that  moment  imperatively  required.  The  Kruger  telegram,  the 
seizure  of  Kiao-chau,  the  visit  to  Tangier — there  is,  after  all 
only  one  quarter  in  w^hich  real  danger  exists  that  some  future . 
coup  de  J arnac  of  this  kind  may  result  in  the  disaster  that  has 
been  three  times  threatened,  and  rush  the  world  into  war.  ! 

The  Anglo-French  entente  was  intended  by  both  parties  to  ^ 
form  an  additional  guarantee  for  that  equilibrium  of  Europe  now  1 
and  in  the  future,  which  M.  Delcasse’s  patient  and  provident i 
statesmanship  endeavoured  to  safeguard.  It  is  not  enough  that 
an  independent  Power,  still  bearing  the  once  supreme  name  of 
France,  was  compelled  by  her  military  neighbour  to  dismissal 
Foreign  Minister  who  had  laboured  to  undo  some  of  the  results 
of  1870,  and  had  worked  too  well  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
country.  Prince  Biilow  in  his  interview's  with  the  correspondents 
of  the  Paris  journals  declares  that  the  Republic  will  be  re¬ 
garded  with  entire  complaisance  by  Germany  so  long  as  M.  Del¬ 
casse’s  policy  is  not  revived!  Every  step  taken  in  this  struggle  j 
hy  the  German  Emperor  and  his  agents — who  are  not  responsible 
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to  the  Eeichstag,  but  to  an  Imperial  will— has  been  unprece¬ 
dented.  Upon  these  terms  France  is  no  longer  an  independent 
power,  and,  failing  either  a  military  development  in  this 
country  corresponding  to  the  rise  of  the  German  fleet,  or  a 
definite  agreement  between  Fjiigland,  France,  and  Russia  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  Continental  status  quo 
-an  agreement  to  which  the  signature  of  Germany  as  well  as  of 
Austria-Hungary  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  invited — there 
15  no  longer  any  definite  security  for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 
The  question  not  of  the  status  quo  in  China  but  of  the  status  quo 
in  Europe  itself  is  the  issue  with  which  all  the  Powers  whom  it 
mav concern  are  henceforth  confronted. 

The  conditions  of  foreign  policy  during  the  twentieth  century  are 
once  more  becoming  far  more  like  those  prevailing  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  than  like  the  conditions  we  have 
known  since  Waterloo.  The  “balance  of  power”  became  a  dis¬ 
credited  phrase  when  the  policy  it  represented,  consistently  pur¬ 
ged  through  succeeding  generations,  had  ended  in  establishing 
our  own  maritime  and  Colonial  position  upon  a  basis,  as  it  seemed 
to  the  early  Victorians,  of  almost  everlasting  security.  The 
balance  of  power  was  not  only  a  sane  but  a  necessary  and  in¬ 
evitable  ix)licy  through  the  centuries  in  which  the  danger  of  the 
irresistible  predominance  of  one  State  was  real.  The  theory  of 
universal  monarchy  was  implicit  in  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  memory  of  the  overshadowing  dominion  estab¬ 
lished  by  Charles  V.  was  the  original  cause  of  the  policy  of  keep¬ 
ing  Germany  divided,  pursued  by  Richelieu  and  his  successors, 
and  that  memory  influences  French  political  thinking  to  this 
lay.  Our  Henry  VIII.  inaugurated  the  dominant  tradition  of 
English  foreign  policy.  He  supported  France  and  the  Emperor 
dternately  until  the  latter  obtained  a  decisive  superiority.  There- 
ipon  we  leaned  our  weight  steadily  to  the  other  side,  and  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (an  event  perfectly  comparable  with 
ling  Edward’s  visit  to  Paris)  marked  the  beginning  of  a  permanent 
Fnglisb  resistance  to  the  omnipotence  of  Spain.  But  why  did 
ipain  fail?  The  answer  at  the  moment  of  the  Trafalgar  Cen- 
Bnary  deserves  our  closest  attention.  She  failed  because  Philip  II. 
rove  into  revolt  the  Dutch  maritime  provinces  upon  which  his 
fa-power  rested ;  for  the  essential  condition  of  an  irresistible  pre- 
tominance  is  that  military  and  naval  power  should  be  concentrated 
nthe  same  hands.  After  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  these 
actors  were  divided  and  opposed  ;  the  Dutch  fleets  neutralised  the 
panish  armies ;  and  the  course  of  the  world’s  history  and  ours 
muld  probably  have  been  very  different  had  the  Great  Armada 
een  fitted  out  in  the  Scheldt  and  manned  by  North  Sea  sailors. 
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Richelieu  grasped  the  importance  of  this  point ;  but  he  was  in  the 
position  of  Bismarck  later  :  he  could  not  himself  create  a  first-clas' 
naval  Power,  and  could  only  secure  by  military  and  diplomatic 
means  the  national  basis  upon  which  maritime  ascendancy  might 
be  subsequently  established. 

Louis  XIV.,  after  Richelieu,  was  in  the  position  of  William II 
after  Bismarck.  But  the  Grand  Monarque  had  a  Colbert 
(the  Kaiser  is  his  own  Colbert).  That  masterly  statesman 
set  about  creating  the  naval  means  of  universal  monarchv 
He  counselled  the  preservation  for  a  sufficient  period  of  Con¬ 
tinental  peace — a  counsel  which  present  German  policy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  construction  of  the  fleet  thoroughly  appreciates. 
Louis  XIV.  plunged  prematurely  into  European  wars.  Above 
all,  he  repeated  the  mistake  of  Philip  II.  when  he  attacked 
Holland  and  made  the  Dutch  his  irreconcilable  enemies,  where 
he  ought  to  have  made  them  his  allies  and  his  instruments.  The 
league  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  was  the  soul  of  the 
coalition  against  the  attempt  of  le  Roi  Soldi  to  establish  an  irre¬ 
sistible  predominance ;  and  it  brought  the  magnificent  fabric  of 
Bourbon  ambition  to  the  ground  in  the  struggle  by  land  and  sea 
which  ended  in  the  financial  exhaustion  of  Holland  as  well  as  of 
France,  and  kept  military  and  naval  ascendancy  divided  more 
effectually  than  ever  in  Europe  by  the  definite  transfer  of  sea- 
power  to  this  island.  Napoleon  renew'ed  the  efforts  of  Louis 
XIV.  ;  and  Trafalgar  once  more  destroyed  the  attempt  to 
create  an  irresistible  predominance  based  upon  an  unchecked 
combination  of  fleets  and  armies. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  this  country  continued  in  i 
possession  of  a  sea-pow’er  of  unprecedented  completeness.  But  in 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  associate  military  strength  with  it 
the  British  Empire  remains  a  vast,  but  purely  defensive,  organism. 
With  the  attainment  of  anything  like  a  rival  maritime  strength 
by  a  first-class  military  Power  using  its  position  on  land  to  force  | 
its  neighbouring  nations  into  a  naval  alliance  against  us,  the  i 
British  Empire  would  perish  almost  automatically  and  disappear 
with  appalling  completeness.  “When  Germany  stands  predomi¬ 
nant  both  by  sea  and  land,’’  declared  General  Liebert^  amid  en¬ 
thusiastic  cheers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Colonial  Con¬ 
gress — held  in  the  Reichstag  buildings ,  opened  in  the  presence  of 
German  ^Ministers,  and  presided  over  by  Duke  Johann  Albrecht 
of  Mecklenburg — “then  will  the  motto  be  fulfilled:  The  twen¬ 
tieth  century  belongs  to  the  Germans.’’  Germany  is  indeed  the 
only  country  in  the  wmrld  which  is  attempting  to  prepare  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  an  irresistible  predominance  on  both  elements,  by 
joining  a  first-class  naval  to  an  existing  military  ascendancy. 

(1)  Koelnische  Zeitung,  November  7th. 
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Russia  is  a  military  empire,  but  must  remain  for  generations 
a  subordinate  naval  factor.  The  United  States  aims  at  mari- 
une  preponderance,  but  not  at  military  domination.  France 
occupies— and  if  left  to  her  free  will  must  continue  to  occupy — a 
purely  defensive  position  on  both  elements.  The  German  Empire 
13 the  only  modern  State  which  is  attempting,  or  can  attempt,  to 
concentrate  both  forms  of  fighting  power  in  the  same  hands.  The 
Kaiser’s  Morocco  policy  is  essentially  the  policy  of  Philip  11.,  of 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Napoleon.  But  wiser  than  these,  German 
iiolicy  thoroughly  understands  the  necessity  from  its  own  point  of 
view  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Continent  upon  its  own  terms 
until  the  German  Fleet  holds  the  balance  of  naval  power,  and  can 
jive  the  presumption  of  victory  upon  whichever  side  it  may  incline 
Itself.  If  France  could  be  compelled  or  induced  to  aid  these 
schemes— lest  a  worse  thing  should  befall  her — under  the  pressure 
of  such  threats  and  temptations  as  have  been  employed  since  last 
Hay,  the  Teutonic  attainment  of  naval  as  well  as  of  military 
supremacy  would  be  extremely  probable  ;  Bussia  would  be  forced 
into  Asia ;  the  twentieth  century  would ,  in  fact ,  belong  to  the 
Germans;  and  the  Kaiser  would  be  able  to  say  L’ Europe, 
e'est  mot !  ’  ’ 

Our  own  naval  expenditure,  now  standing  at  T36,000,000 
lunually,  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased.  A  moment  will  almost 
.’ertainly  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  decades  when  France 
will  hold  the  casting  vote  between  England  and  Germany.  She, 
herself,  cannot  obtain  supremacy  by  that  means.  The  odds  of 
numbers  are  now  against  her  to  an  extent  that  even  the  genius 
of  another  Napoleon  could  not  redress.  But  she  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  is  to  be  preserved  by  keeping 
maritime  and  military  predominance  divided  as  they  are  now,  or 
whether  the  fleets  of  the  Eepublic  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  both  powers  in  the  Kaiser’s  hands,  and  making  a 
Grosseres  Deutschland  as  supreme  in  European  waters  as  the 
United  States  hopes  to  be  in  American,  and  Japan  in  Asiatic.  M. 
Delcasse’s  mind  was  made  up  upon  that  question.  The  mind  of 
H.  Rouvier  is  not ;  and  as  the  present  French  Premier  is  an  acute 
IS  well  as  a  flexible  politician,  and  represents  a  very  influential,  if 
iota  very?  large  section  of  French  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
tat  English  readers  should  make  a  serious  effort  to  realise  his 
point  of  view. 

Let  us  trace  in  rapid  outline  the  evolution  of  diplomacy  under 
te  Third  Eepublic.  Up  to  1870  the  Continental  equipoise  was 
ilways  righted  after  every  convulsion  by  the  establishment  of  a 
balance  between  the  armed  strength  of  France  alone  and  the 
military  power  of  the  German  dynasties.  What  is  called  the  de¬ 
fence  of  France  is  not  a  moral  phenomenon,  but  a  question  of 
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arithmetic.  Absolutely  France  possesses  in  all  probability  as  I 
great  a  moral  and  intellectual  power  as  at  any  previous  period'  I 
it  is  the  statistics  of  material  power  that  have  turned  terribly  V 
against  her.  At  the  time  of  Trafalgar  her  population  was  nearly  as  1 
large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  put  together,  and  it  re-  1 
quired  the  banded  efforts  of  all  the  rest  of  European  civilisation,  I  ' 
even  when  exerted  to  the  full,  to  hold  her  belligerent  vitality  in  I 
check.  She  had  been  subdued  by  repeated  coalitions  :  never  since  1 
Kichelieu  by  a  single  antagonist.  But  her  population  remains  verv  jl 
little  larger  than  at  the  end  of  Napoleon’s  reign.  After  that  period  9 
her  decline  in  relative  power  was  rapid,  and  her  traditional  9 
supremacy  in  human  force  disappeared  invisibly  in  time  of  peace  1 
— before  statesmanship,  anywhere  in  Europe  outside  Berlin,  had  1  P' 
rightly  recognised  what  was  happening.  In  1870  there  were  J 
still  two  Frenchmen  in  the  world  for  every  two  Germans.  Now  I 
there  are  three  Germans  for  every  two  Frenchmen.  That  is  the  1  ^ 
secret,  and  the  whole  secret,  of  “the  decadence.’’  So  far  as  she  ;]  ^ 
possesses  man  for  man ,  France  keeps  pace  with  Germany  in  trade  9 
as  well  as  in  every  field  of  intellect.  We  need  not  quote  thede-  9  ^ 
tailed  proofs  of  this,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  the  fact  when  I  ' 
speculation  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  Bepublic  touches  cant.  9  ' 
France  is  vastly  outnumbered  at  last  :  that  is  all ;  and  the  new  1  ^ 
factor  in  European  affairs  since  Sedan,  is  that  Germany  possesses  I  | 
an  excess  of  more  than  20,000,000  souls  over  the  population  across  i 
the  Vosges.  The  Bepublic  is  regarded  in  Berlin  no  longer  as  a  J 
rival  but  as  a  make-weight.  9 

From  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  to  the  ministry  of  M.  I 
Delcasse  French  influence  was  effaced  in  Europe,  and  beyond  pro-  J 
viding  for  safety  against  a  renewed  attack,  the  Bepublic  was  unable  1 
to  pursue  a  Continental  policy.  The  stars  in  their  courses  con-  | 
spired  for  some  years  to  complete  her  isolation.  Austrian  sym-  I 
pathies,  which  had  been  with  her  in  1870,  were  gradually  detached,  1 
and  the  Dual  Empire  was  at  last  drawn  wholly  into  the  orbit  of  the  1 
Wilhelmstrasse.  She  was  divided  from  England  through  no  fault  | 
of  ours  by  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  Italy  was  alienated  by  the  1 
counter-occupation  of  Tunis.  British  friendship  had  done  much  to  I 
prevent  the  attack  meditated  by  the  Iron  Chancellor  and  Moltke  1 
in  1875,  with  a  view  to  extorting,  not  five  milliards,  but  ten,  and  1 
completing  the  work  of  destruction  ;  but  England,  after  the  = 
Egyptian  and  Tunis  difficulties,  leaned  her  whole  moral  weight  i 
upon  the  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  An  impassable  barrier  was 
erected  against  French  hopes  in  Europe,  and  she  was  environed  on 
every  hand  by  increasing  dangers.  Bussia  remained,  but  Prince : 
Bismarck,  by  the  crowning  efforts  of  an  unapproachable  diplomacy, 
staved  off  for  twenty  years  the  Dual  Alliance,  which  he  had  foreseen 
from  the  first,  and  ensured  that  when  it  could  no  longer  be  pre- 
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rented,  it  should  take  place  under  conditions  the  least  prejudicial 
to  the  German  position  in  Europe.  For  with  the  growth  of  the 
(jerman  population  every  year  that  had  passed  since  1870  had  in¬ 
creased  the  power  of  the  United  Empire  to  make  head  against  both 
its  antagonists ;  and  when  time  was  gained  everything  was  gained. 

The  Dual  Alliance  practically  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort 
and  opened  a  period  in  which  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Paris 
pursued  in  tacit  combination  a  policy  threatening  British  interests 
at  every  point.  The  three  Powers  joined  against  Japan.  Russia 
came  to  a  provisional  arrangement  with  Vienna  in  regard  to  the 
Balkans;  turned  her  back  upon  Europe  ;  and  pushed  her  railways 
towards  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Third  Re¬ 
public  launched  the  Marchand  Expedition  towards  the  Nile.  The 
German  Emperor  encouraged  the  Boer  Republics  in  their  aim  at 
independence,  and  joined  in  the  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  China. 
Baron  Marschall  had  declared  that  the  Transvaal  was  a  German 
interest,  while  Prince  Biilow  at  a  later  period  assured  the  Reichstag 
that  Manchuria  was  not  a  German  interest.  British  influence  was 
displaced  in  the  Near  East ;  the  concession  for  the  Bagdad  railw^ay 
was  secured — an  enterprise  meant  to  join  up  with  French  lines  in 
Syria,  and  Russian  lines  in  Persia,  in  a  way  which  would  have 
facilitated  Russo-German  co-operation  against  India  on  the  one 
side  or  Franco-German  co-operation  against  Egypt  on  the  other. 
The  construction  of  the  new  German  navy  was  commenced,  and 
the  Kaiser  assured  French  sailors  in  conversation  that  no  wish  was 
dearer  to  his  heart  than  to  see  the  fleets  of  the  Republic  riding  in 
alliance  with  his  own  against  the  world.  Never  had  any  policy 
secured  more  brilliant  successes  in  an  equal  space  of  time.  But 
the  point  to  observe  is  that  the  whole  energies  of  France  and  Russia 
were  engaged  in  extra-European  proceedings.  France  and 
England  came  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  war  w^hen  Lord  Kitchener 
and  Captain  Marchand  met  face  to  face  upon  the  Upper  Nile  ;  and 
that  conflict,  had  it  occurred,  would  have  wiped  out  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Russia  was  ultimately  involved  in  colossal 
disasters  in  the  F’ar  East,  incited  from  first  to  last  by  the  German 
Emperor’s  diplomatic  visions  of  the  yellow  peril  and  by  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  nearly  all  German  military  experts  that  the  final  success 
of  the  Tsar’s  armies  might  be  considered  certain.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Germany  husbanded  her  strength,  promoted  her  industry, 
organised  her  numbers,  commenced  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
character  of  her  armaments  by  developing  a  naval  power,  and  pre¬ 
pared  her  forces  on  sea  and  land  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
every  chance  the  future  might  offer.  So  long  as  France  and 
Russia  remained  divided  from  England  it  W'as  certain,  at  least, 
that  the  future  must  offer  illimitable  chances. 

The  situation  was  of  this  character  when  the  ablest  Foreign 
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Minister  of  the  Third  Eepublic,  working  for  several  years  b  |  Ei 
silence  and  almost  unknown,  intervened  in  a  manner  which  has  1  cc 
brought  France  once  for  all  to  the  crisis  of  her  destinies,  and  must  1 
leave  a  decisive  mark  upon  the  history  of  Europe.  The  Kaiser  I  p( 
exposes  himself  to  failure,  as  versatility  usually  does,  by  inability  ^  p: 
to  limit  his  efforts.  With  all  his  remarkable  talents  he  has  nevw  ^  ol 
shown  at  any  time  a  grasp  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  lessons  oi  1  a 
Bismarckian  statesmanship — to  calculate  not  only  for  the  imme-  :  1 
diate  result  of  his  actions,  but  for  the  rebound.  St.  Petersburg  i  I 
from  the  first  suspected  and  feared  his  intentions  in  China ;  and  5  a 
the  Bagdad  railway  scheme  opened  Russian  eyes  to  the  possibility  ^  1 
of  still  more  alarming  developments.  England  was  awakened  to  1  1 
a  sense  of  yet  more  perilous  contingencies  when  the  second  1  i 
German  Flottengesetz  was  introduced  and  carried  in  a  spirit  of  1  ; 
obvious  hospitality  to  this  country,  and  when  this  event  was  ? 
follow’ed  by  an  open  revelation  of  the  fact  that  German  Anglo-  S 
phobia  surpassed  in  intensity  and  virulence  the  Anglophobia  of  1 
every  other  nation  upon  the  Continent.  Our  nearest  neighbours  I 
jxjssessed  at  this  juncture  a  statesman  capable  of  asking 
himself  whether  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  France  that  the  I 
foreign  policy  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  should  continue  to  be  i 
all  that  Berlin  desired ;  and  whether  the  weakening  of  England  1 
and  the  gradual  concentration  in  the  Kaiser’s  hands  of  a  united  1 
military  and  naval  power  such  as  Napoleon  never  exercised  could  1 
be  consistent,  in  the  long  run,  with  the  safety  of  the  Eepublic  I 
and  the  general  interest  of  Europe.  It  was  time  to  look  ahead,  v 
M.  Delcasse’s  crime,  and  his  sole  crime,  was  that  he  looked  m 
ahead.  He  dared  to  employ  in  the  interest  of  his  own  country 
those  traditions  of  Bismarckian  statesmanship  which  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  is  still  employing  every  day,  but  which,  unfortunately  . 
for  the  special  objects  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  have  become  an  ; 
open  book,  where  all  may  learn.  “  All  can  grow  the  flower  now, 
for  all  have  got  the  seed.” 

M.  Delcasse  opposed  to  the  German  Emperor’s  flamboyant 
audacity  an  extraordinary  foresight,  patience,  and  discretion.  ^ 
He  gradually  brought  the  whole  mechanism  of  German 
methods  to  a  temporary  standstill.  Let  us  see  w'hat  international 
politics  owe,  on  the  whole,  to  this  statesman.  He  held  power 
through  seven  years  marked  by  crisis  after  crisis  of  extreme 
danger.  He  succeeded  M.  Hanotaux  upon  the  eve  of  the 
Fashoda  crisis,  and  when  the  Dreyfus  agitation  had  reduced  the 
prestige  of  the  Republic  to  the  lowest  point  it  ever  touched.  The 
recovery  of  French  credit  and  influence  achieved  by  his  manage¬ 
ment  would  have  been  thought  incredible  by  most  foreign  ob¬ 
servers  when  he  began.  His  period  of  office  was  marked  by  the 
Spanish- American  war,  the  South  African  war,  and  the  Far 
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Eastern  struggle,  including  the  North  Sea  episode.  In  the  recent 
conflict  the  position  of  France  was  not  merely  delicate,  as  is 
generally  said,  but  of  almost  unique  difficulty,  and  diplomatically 
perilous  throughout.  In  each  of  these  crises,  M.  Delcasse’s 
presence  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  proved  a  definite  asset  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  He  mediated  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  aided  the  successful  conclusion  of  peace  between  them. 
Throughout  the  Boer  war  he  did  nothing  to  embitter  French  and 
British  relations.  He  made  diplomatic  peace  with  Italy — ending 
an  unnatural  and  insensate  feud  in  a  w’ay  which  ought  rather  to 
have  moved  agitated  humanitarians,  precipitately  condemning 
him,  to  put  up  his  monument.  If  President  Iloosevelt  is  to 
receive  the  world’s  praises  for  the  peace  treaty  concluded  after 
a  war,  what  shall  be  said  of  statesmen  like  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  M.  Delcasse,  who  conclude  treaties  preventing  war  and 
removing  the  animosities  of  nations  who  might  otherwise  have 
plunged  into  bloodshed.  A  second  peace  of  this  character — the 
greatest  of  its  kind  achieved  by  modern  diplomacy — M.  Delcasse 
concluded  with  England,  and  closed,  after  six  centuries  of  chronic 
antagonism  and  recurrent  war,  the  longest  duel  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

Up  to  this  ixiint,  it  will  be  admitted,  M.  Delcasse’s  record  is 
more  distinguished  and  less  controversial  than  that  of  any  other 
foreign  statesman.  He  did  not  pursue  the  ends  w^e  have  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  Germany.  He  pursued  these 
ends  because  they  were  good  in  themselves,  because  they  did  much 
to  restore  the  power  and  freedom  of  France,  while  giving  succes¬ 
sive  guarantees  for  the  better  security  of  the  peace  of  the  w'orld. 
His  policy  promoted  the  interests  of  every  single  Pow’er 
genuinely  desirous  of  strengthening  the  European  status  quo. 
Eegarded  at  first  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse  as  little  more  formidable 
than  an  exceptionally  intelligent  and  painstaking  under-clerk,  he 
had  proved  a  more  successful  pupil  to  the  Iron  Chancellor  than 
any  of  that  statesman’s  German  successors.  Particularly  in 
keeping  the  British  entente  and  the  Eussian  alliance  in  simul¬ 
taneous  play  during  the  Far  Eastern  struggle  he  had  shown  no 
small  share  of  the  peculiar  Bismarckian  combination  of  dexterity 
and  decision.  He  had  proved  that  there  w'as  still  a  P'rance.  It 
was  the  head  and  front  as  we  shall  see  of  his  offending.  Eivalry 
is  in  itself  the  commonplace  of  diplomacy.  Berlin  would  have 
tolerated  a  rivalry  that  failed,  but  could  not  brook  a  rivalry  that 
had  so  far  succeeded,  and  promised  still  more  momentous  suc¬ 
cesses.  He  had  established  with  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  Triple 
AOiance,  relations  exactly  similar  to  those  wFich  Berlin  maintains 
with  Russia,  despite  the  Dual  Alliance.  But  in  the  arrangement 
with  England,  by  perfectly  candid  and  reasonable,  but  not  too 
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yielding,  statesmanship,  and  by  singleness  of  intention,  he  had  sue-  ! 

ceeded  where  Berlin,  through  the  tortuous  dealing,  the  gratuitous  j  ti 
interferences,  and  the  persistent  arrihe  pensee  of  its  policy,  had  t 
repeatedly  failed.  That  the  Wilhelmstrasse  should  no  longer  I 
possess  the  sole  prerogative  of  master-strokes  was  a  disturbing  t 
thought  to  that  office,  and  one  gradually  arousing  the  feelings  of  | 
moral  indignation  so  often  accompanying  purely  self-protectinff  j 
processes. 

The  serious  feature  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  from  the 
German  point  of  view  was  that,  if  carried  out  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  it  would  liberate  French  jiolicy  for  Continental  purposes 
That  instrument  rounded  otf  and  secured  the  Colonial  Empire  of 
France,  and  ended  all  those  African  dispiutes  between  this  counffi 
and  the  Repiublic  which  had  pireviously,  in  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury’s  well-known  words,  caused  more  trouble  than  all  the 
other  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  put  together.  The  issues 
which  had  kepit  the  Third  Eepiublic  engaged  outside  Europe  were 
settled.  With  the  termination  of  the  South  African  war,  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  the  probable 
renewal  and  extension  of  that  compact,  the  entente  cordiak 
itself,  the  issues  which  had  simultaneously  engaged  England  out¬ 
side  Europe  were  also  settled.  The  course  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Far  East  had  already  made  it  clear  that  the  pirobable  end  of  that  | 
struggle  would  be  the  dreaded  return  of  Russia  upion  Europe.  The  j 
aim  of  Bismarckian  piolicy  had  been  to  keep  all  these  three  Powers  = 
engaged  to  the  deepest  possible  extent  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance;  and  the  change  in  the  conditions  of  German  policy, let 
it  be  admitted  at  once,  was  far  more  serious  and  complete  than 
has  been  fully  realised  as  yet,  either  in  England  or  France.  The 
change  was  not  created  by  M.  Delcasse.  Sujierhuman  abilities  j 
and  astucity  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  create  it.  It  was 
the  result  of  separate  and  naturally  convergent  factors.  It  was  i 
above  all,  pierhapis,  the  inevitable  recoil  of  conditions  wdiich  Ger-  i 
many  herself  had  helped  to  create,  both  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  ! 
w’as  the  Nemesis  of  realpoUtik.  But  it  was  high  time  to  demon-  1 
strate  ;  and  it  w^as  determined  to  strike  at  INI.  Delcasse  and  to 
force  his  dowmfall  by  the  direct  intimidation  of  the  nation  he  had 
served  too  w’ell,  and  which  now  counts  but  thirty-nine  millions 
against  sixty-one.  Otherwise  Germany  would  be  locked  in  a  vice.  ' 
France  at  least  could  be  taught  at  a  moment  w  hen  the  Colonial  ! 
settlement  with  England  had  left  her  hands  comparatively  free 
for  European  purposes,  that  she  would  not  be  allow-ed  to  follow  | 
any  Continental  policy  except  one  which  wnuld  make  the  Quai  | 
d’Orsay  the  satellite  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  1 

It  is  necessary  here  to  examine  the  character  and  development  j 
of  M.  Delcasse’s  policy  tow’ards  Germany.  That  it  was  originally 
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and  perversely  hostile  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  is,  indeed,  certain.  He  had  shunned  with  his  habitually 
prudent  and  reserved  method  the  intimacy  which  had  dragged 
France  into  the  “vertical  triplice  ”  against  Japan,  meant  to  be 
transformed  ultimately  into  a  “  vertical  triplice  ’’  against 
England.  Hints  of  an  eventual  solidarity  of  the  Continental 
fleets  against  the  Power  arrogating  to  itself  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas  were  not  of  a  kind  to  draw  M.  Delcasse  into  confidences. 
But  his  attitude  so  far  was  rather  negative  and  unexpansive  than 
hostile.  It  is  known  that  to  the  Bagdad  railway  scheme  he  was 
originally  not  unfriendly.  The  arguments  of  M.  Constans  at 
first  prevailed  with  him,  and  upon  terms  of  undoubted  equality 
of  partnership  with  Germany  and  England  in  that  enterprise  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  proceed.  He  withdrew  his  support 
when  he  found  that  genuine  equality  of  benefit  and  control  could 
not  be  obtained  from  Berlin.  That  withdrawal  w'as  one  of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway 
to  a  standstill  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  Taurus ;  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  this  was  the  first  incident  wdiich  caused  M. 
Pelcasse  to  be  seriously  regarded  in  Berlin  as  an  enemy.  When 
he  had  settled  with  Italy  he  had  merely  been  regarded  as  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  Then  came  the  English  entente  and  the  culmination  of 
King  Edward’s  Continental  tour  in  the  visit  to  Paris.  So  far 
there  was  no  tangible  injury  to  any  German  interest  :  there  was 
a  decline  in  relative  prestige,  a  subtle  but  damaging  change  in 
the  imponderahilia ;  there  was  nothing  to  strike  at.  A  price, 
however,  was  already  set  on  the  French  Foreign  Minister’s  head. 
Morocco  afforded  a  pretext. 

Here,  indeed — in  a  game  wdiich  two  had  the  right  to  play, 
could  they  do  it  with  equal  impunity — the  Wilhelmstrasse  found 
at  last  its  legitimate  opportunity,  but  not  in  the  way  usually  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  special  apologists  for  German  action.  M.  Del- 
cassCs  omission  formally  to  notify  the  agreement  with  Berlin  had 
in  itself  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  crisis,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  could  have  none.  Great 
Powers  do  not  threaten  war  upon  a  point  of  etiquette.  When 
their  direct  and  ponderable  interests  are  interfered  with,  they 
protest  at  once,  acting  upon  the  information  of  their  owm  servants. 
They  do  not  wait  indefinitely  until  another  nation  notifies  them 
with  punctilious  consideration  that  it  has  done  something  to  their 
detriment.  France  consulted  Germany  about  Morocco  as  much 
or  as  little  as  Germany  consulted  England  about  Kiao-chau  and 
New  Guinea.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  France  ought  to  have 
framed  her  procedure  more  scrupulously  upon  the  latter  model ; 
and  that  a  formal  notification  to  Germany  that  she  had  actually 
occupied  Tangier  and  Morocco  would  have  been  a  less  grave  offence  “? 
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Upon  theories  like  these  it  would  be  more  legitimate  for  German  ” 
foreign  policy  to  steal  a  horse  than  for  French  foreign  policy  to  ^ 
look  over  a  hedge.  Germany,  which  is  a  prompt  Power,  would  ^ 
not  have  waited  a  year  before  moving  with  regard  to  Morocco  had  i 
Morocco  been  an  end  and  not  a  means. 

Berlin  found  its  legitimate  opportunity  not  in  M.  Delcasse’s 
omission  to  notify  the  treaty,  but  in  his  Shereefian  ^Majesty’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  it.  As  the  independent  sovereign  of  an  independent 
territory,  the  Sultan  had  every  right  to  resist.  Could  he  secure 
the  support  of  any  great  Power  he  had  every  inducement  to  resist. 
Nothing  in  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  abrogated  his  liberty  to 
seek  such  support ;  and  he  authorised  that  quest  u|)on  something 
more  than  the  scriptural  assurance  that  the  seekers  shall  find.  It 
required  some  time  to  discuss  both  at  Berlin  and  Fez  the  terms 
and  methods  of  co-operation.  Even  the  IMaghzen  does  not  act 
at  random.  The  German  Emperor’s  most  impulsive  coups,  like 
the  Kruger  telegram,  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau,  and  the  avatar  of 
Tangier,  are  never  unconnected  with  previous  and  prolonged  pro¬ 
cesses  of  thought  and  policy.  When  the  memoirs  of  certain  of  the 
Kaiser’s  and  the  Sultan’s  agents  are  completely  written,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  remarkable  interval  between  Prince  Biilow’s 
acceptance  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  before  the  Eeichstag, 
and  the  ultimate  repudiation  of  it  in  the  face  of  Europe,  can  be 
accounted  for  in  ways  wdth  which  the  absence  of  any  formal  notifi¬ 
cation  by  Paris  to  Berlin  had  nothing  to  do.  But  Germany’s  only 
fault,  let  us  repeat  it,  lay  not  in  the  interference  itself,  but  in 
alleging  the  most  obvious  of  after-thoughts  as  a  pretext.  If  the 
Sultan  had  every  “  right  ”  as  an  independent  sovereign  to  seek 
external  support  at  his  peril,  Germany,  at  her  risk,  had  every  i 
“right”  to  extend  it.  Right,  as  usual  in  international  politics, 
resolved  itself  in  this  case  purely  into  a  question  of  power.  That 
Russia’s  acquiescence  in  the  Tangier  enterprise  was  secured  is  also 
probable.  It  was,  from  one  point  of  view',  part  of  the  diplomatic 
payment  to  Berlin  for  benevolent  neutrality,  as  the  Russo-German 
Commercial  Treaty  had  been  another  part.  From  a  different  point 
of  view  Russia’s  owm  purposes  were  served.  Without  wishing 
that  matters  should  be  pushed  too  far  in  connection  with  the 
Morocco  crisis,  she  had  been  disquieted  by  M.  Delcasse’s  efforts  to 
secure  another  powerful  support  for  France,  and  was  not  indis¬ 
posed  that  the  Republic  should  be  reminded  of  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  military  support  of  the  Tsardom  formed,  and  still 
forms,  its  chief  security. 

The  Tangier  visit  took  place.  It  meant  the  prohibition  of  the 
policy  with  regard  to  Morocco  upon  which  tw'o  other  Great  Powers 
had  agreed.  We  have  to  follow'  carefully  the  objects  and  results 
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of  the  campaign  so  decisively  inaugurated.  We  need  not  enter  in 
any  detail— except  with  regard  to  one  particular — upon  what  are 
called  the  revelations  of  the  Matin.  Berlin,  always  very  well 
informed  as  to  psychological  conditions  in  Paris ,  aimed  with  perfect 
'inowledge  of  the  divisions  and  apprehensions  existing  in  the 
French  Cabinet  at  the  fall  of  a  Minister  and  the  reversal  of  a 
system.  There  was  sufficient  confidence  that  M.  Delcasse  would 
not  be  supported.  That  statesman,  for  his  part,  was  prepared  to 
resist  even  when  his  colleagues  had  been  convinced  by  indirect  com¬ 
munications  that  any  attempt  to  reply  to  acts  by  acts,  and  to  ignore 
the  Kaiser’s  veto  upon  French  policy  in  Morocco,  would  mean  a 
German  declaration  of  war.  The  case  was  fundamentally  identical 
with  the  episode  of  the  Kaiser’s  interference  in  the  Transvaal, 
except  that  in  the  latter  instance  no  means  existed  (in  face  of 
the  refusal  of  France  to  join  a  combination  against  us)  for  bringing 
such  direct  pressure  to  bear  upon  this  country  as  would  have  made 
the  German  veto  as  effective  in  South  Africa  as  it  has  proved  in 
North  Africa.  The  attempt  to  push  interference  in  the  Transvaal 
beyond  the  dispatch  of  a  telegram  and  beyond  those  subsequent 
official  utterances  wKich  helped  to  lure  the  Boer  States  into  a 
hopeless  struggle,  would  have  been  regarded  and  accepted  by  this 
country  as  an  act  of  war.  Similarly,  had  M.  Delcasse  been  a 
British  statesman  and  this  country  the  Power  most  interested  in 
Morocco,  the  visit  to  Tangier  would  either  have  meant  nothing  or 
it  would  have  constituted  a  challenge  which  England  w'ould  have 
taken  up  at  any  cost.  But  the  position  of  France  was  infinitely 
more  hazardous,  and  no  sharper  ordeal  could  be  imagined  than  that 
which  tested  M.  Delcasse’s  nerve  and  judgment. 

“If  you  give  way  to-day,  you  will  be  obliged  to  give  way  again 
to-morrow ;  you  will  always  be  obliged  to  give  way.”  Among  words 
of  which  the  authenticity  is  questioned,  the  truth  and  force  of 
these  are  not.  The  French  Cabinet  of  June  6th  wms  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  reality  of  the  moral  and  diplomatic  situation 
created  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  nation  of  39,000,000  on  one  side 
of  the  Vosges  and  a  nation  of  61,000,000  upon  the  other.  In  this 
crisis  M.  Delcasse  and  his  colleagues  had  to  consider  (1)  whether 
war  would  probably  occur  if  the  Kaiser’s  wdll  were  resisted ; 
and  (2)  whether  the  conditions  of  such  a  war  w'ould  justify  French 
statesmen  in  incurring  it. 

M.  Delcasse’s  view,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the 
correct  one,  wms  that  if  the  Government  of  the  Republic  held 
firm  the  German  ultimatum  never  would  be  issued.  Had  France 
stood  alone  she  would  undoubtedly  have  been  attacked.  If 
attacked  she  would  not  have  stood  alone ;  for  her  partner  in  the 
impugned  treaty  would  have  been  compelled,  by  honour  and  in- 
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terest,  to  support  her  to  the  end  with  the  whole  weight  of  British 
power.  The  fantastic  character  of  the  story  about  the  landing  of 
100,000  men  in  Schleswig-Holstein  must  not  blind  us  to  the  obli¬ 
gations  that  this  country  would  have  incurred  and  fulfilled.  In 
a  caustic  phrase  of  the  brilliant  series  of  criticisms  recently  appear- 
ing  in  the  Aurore,  M.  Clemenceau  expresses  the  general  French 
view  of  this  particular  detail  of  the  Matin  revelations,  when  he 
speaks  of  “England’s  promise  to  land  in  Schleswig-Holstein  the 
100,000  men  whom  she  has  not  got.”  In  this  sentence  M, 
Clemenceau  undoubtedly  succeeds  in  the  difficult  feat  of  exaggerat¬ 
ing  our  military  weakness.  But  any  such  operation  would  have 
added  another  to  the  long  series  of  our  military  fiascos  upon  the 
Continent.  To  land  in  Schleswig-Holstein  100,000  British  troops, 
who,  if  they  escaped  annihilation  and  succeeded  in  entrenching 
themselves,  would  be  unable  to  move  an  inch  from  where  they 
were  planted,  would  be  a  menace  to  the  military  power  of  Germanv 
comparable  to  the  use  of  pea-shooters  against  the  fortifications 
of  Port  Arthur. 

M.  Delcasse  and  the  Kaiser  alike  were  perfectly  aware  that 
Germany  would  have  had  to  reckon  with  different  and  infinitely 
more  formidable  contingencies.  The  naval  operations  would  have 
been  the  least  part  of  the  danger  to  the  authors  of  a  war  of 
aggression  upon  France  resisted  by  the  Republic  and  the  British 
Empire  in  concert.  German  power  would  not  be  impaired  by 
one  jot  if  every  inch  of  Colonial  territory  she  at  present  possesses 
w’ere  wrenched  away.  But  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  her 
mercantile  shipping  and  the  stoppage  of  her  over-sea  trade  would 
mean  the  greatest  blow  that  a  commercial  nation  has  ever  suffered. 
To  mobilise  anything  like  her  full  military  strength  would  involve 
an  inconceivable  dislocation  of  industry  throughout  the  German 
Empire ;  and  labour  would  have  to  he  taken  not  only  from  the 
workshops,  which  would  be  partly  laid  idle,  but  from  the  fields, 
of  which  the  continued  and  increased  productiveness  would  be  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Even  with  all  the  assistance  that 
Russian  imports  could  give,  the  price  of  food  would  rise  at  the 
outset  to  famine  figures.  England  would  still  continue  to  absorb 
American  food  exports  as  she  does  now,  and  though  these  could 
not  be  regarded  as  contraband  they  would  find  their  best  market 
in  this  country,  and  would  be  intercepted  at  English  ports  by 
economic  influences  more  effectually  than  they  could  be  diverted 
from  German  ports  by  a  blockade.  But  the  military  possibilities 
created  by  Anglo-French  co-operation,  as  has  been  said,  would 
be  far  more  extensive  than  the  landing  of  100,000  men  in 
Schleswig-Holstein . 

The  British  fleet  would,  in  the  first  instance,  give  complete 
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maritime  mobility  to  a  large  part  of  the  military  force  of  France ; 
and  the  disembarkment  of  500,000  or  a  million  allied  troops  (for 
a  war  of  this  character  would  force  upon  the  helligerents  colossal 
efforts)  at  points  in  the  Baltic  far  nearer  Berlin  or  Danzig  than 
is  Schleswig-Holstein  would  he  a  much  more  prohahle  operation. 
Such  a  struggle,  however  it  found  England  at  the  beginning, 
would  leave  her  a  great  military  jxower  at  the  end.  Above  all,  the 
strategical  conditions  within  France  itself  would  be  transformed, 
aud  if  the  German  armies  forced  the  frontier  they  would  find  every 
succeeding  step  attended  by  increasing  peril.  The  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  after,  all,  flanks  all  the  lines  of  communication  between  Metz 
and  Paris.  France  would  be  reinforced  by  the  unlimited  military 
supplies  and  the  increasing  military  forces  of  her  ally  (training  a 
(Treat  force  rapidly  if  compelled  to  train  in  earnest  night  and  day) 
upon  every  side  of  her  coasts — at  Eouen ,  Brest ,  Bordeaux ,  Mar¬ 
seilles.  For  sea-power,  both  as  a  weajwn  in  itself  and  as  a  means 
of  giving  mobility  to  armies,  would,  of  course,  act  simultaneously 
in  the  Baltic,  the  Channel,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Nor  could  Germany  hope  in  any  case  to  secure  another 
indemnity — not  the  ten  milliards  contemplated  in  1875,  nor  the 
live  milliards  extorted  in  1871.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria  could 
have  afforded  to  see  France  destroyed  in  this  fashion.  The  “  irre¬ 
sistible  predominance  ’  ’  resulting  from  such  a  final  triumph  would 
be  rightly  regarded  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  alike  as  a  fatal 
development. 

Had  M.  Delcasse  been  backed  by  his  colleagues,  had  France 
been  actually  attacked,  the  German  Emperor  would  have  forfeited 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  civilisation  as  a  whole.  He  would 
have  jeopardised  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  work  that  greater 
and  more  temperate  men  had  bequeathed  to  him.  He  would 
have  endangered  the  existence  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  and 
failed  in  the  long  run,  as  Louis  XIV.  failed,  as  Napoleon  failed  ; 
but  sooner  than  they.  To  sum  up  :  It  is  certain  that  England, 
were  France  attacked  as  a  consequence  of  the  agreement  between 
them,  would  have  been  bound  to  give  the  Republic  the  whole  of  her 
support.  The  Kaiser  at  the  best  would  have  had  no  assistance 
from  any  Continental  Power  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  France. 
.\t  the  worst,  the  intervention  of  Russia,  at  least  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  France,  would  have  been  inevitable.  We  must  conclude 
upon  the  whole  that  had  the  French  Cabinet  Council  of  June  6th 
had  another  result,  and  had  France  stood  firm  behind  her  Minister, 
war  would  not  have  occurred ;  and  the  Republic  would  have 
realised  in  peace  that  electrifying  return  of  self-confidence  which, 
if  it  ever  comes  again  to  the  French  tempoerament,  will  make  a 
new  nation  in  a  day. 
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M.  Eouvier  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  was  entitled  to  act 
upon  views  which  many,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  of  French 
men  held  with  him  and  still  hold.  Whatever  weak  and  squalid 

words  may  have  escaped  the  French  Premier  in  the  Cabinet  Coun¬ 
cils,  where  what  might  have  been  a  life  and  death  issue  was 
fought  out,  he  was  supported  by  the  whole  of  his  present  col- 
leagues.  His  decision  was  not  uninfluenced  by  rather  less  enthu- 
siasm  for  the  British  entente  than'  M.  Delcasse’s,  and  rather  less 
repugnance  to  a  German  entente.  But,  fundamentally,  it  was 
based  upon  serious  and  weighty  reasonings.  In  the  absence  of 
direct  military  support  from  Eussia  he  held  that  France  could  not 
risk  war.  M.  Eouvier,  if  we  may  gather  his  sentiments  from 
those  of  his  strongest  supporters,  thought  that  there  were  three 
separate  contingencies  to  be  studied.  (1)  All  that  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  certain  was  that  England  would  gain  at  every  point  by  a 
war  fought  in  concert  with  P'rance  against  Germany.  She  would 
have  seriously  damaged  a  commercial  rival,  checked  the  naval 
expansion  of  Germany  by  loading  that  Power  with  the  military 
expenses  of  a  European  struggle,  and  increased  her  Colonial  pos¬ 
sessions,  especially  by  German  East  Africa,  making  her  African 
territory  continuous  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  (2)  M.  Eouvier 
underestimated,  doubtless,  the  force  which  this  country  could  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  such  a  struggle ,  but  he  saw  that  German  in¬ 
terests  would  have  suffered  immense  injury.  What  he  did  not 
see  was  that  this  injury  could  be  of  any  vital  or  permanent  kind. 
(3)  He  reasoned  that,  in  any  event,  France  must  stand  to  lose.  In 
case  of  a  successful  resistance  to  the  invader  she  could  not  expect 
to  triumph  in  an  obstinate  and  bloody  struggle  to  the  extent  of 
recovering  her  lost  provinces.  She  could  not,  in  any  case,  obtain 
an  indemnity  from  Germany.  She  w^ould  add  to  the  colossal 
burthen  of  her  existing  debt ,  which  is  even  now  as  much  as  her 
wonderful  resources  will  bear.  English  commerce  would  gain,  ! 
even  at  the  expense  of  French  industry,  since  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  manufacturing  regions  of  the  Eepublic  would  be  among  the 
earliest  scenes  of  war.  It  will  be  w’ell  for  politicians  in  this 
country  wishing  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  to  realise 
the  significance  of  this  fact.  From  the  material  point  of  view 
even  ‘  ‘  victory  and  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  ’  ’  would  be  dead  loss 
at  the  price. 

This  upon  the  most  favourable  view.  But,  taking  the  worst 
view  and  estimating  the  maximum  risk,  the  German  armies 
might  repeat  their  successes  of  1870  with  the  same  rapidity  and 
make  fatal  progress  in  the  heart  of  France  while  the  British 
fleet  was  engaged  in  shearing  away  all  the  fringe  of  German 
power.  France  might  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  final  rum 
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of  another  indemnity.  The  Eepublic  might  be  overthrown. 
Upon  the  assumption  that  w'ar  would  occur  were  the  Kaiser’s 
veto  in  Morocco  ignored,  M.  Eouvier’s  arguments  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  irresistible.  The  point  of  principle  was  accordingly  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  French  Government  submitted  to  the  dismissal 
of  a  French  Foreign  ^Minister  by  a  foreign  Power.  Never¬ 
theless  upon  the  question  of  nerve  and  judgment  M.  Delcasse’s 
position  was  that  if  France  held  firm  war  w'ould  probably  not 
occur.  His  estimate  of  the  perils  to  which  Germany  would  be 
exposed,  in  case  of  an  act  of  unparalleled  aggression  against  France 
resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  England,  was  sounder  than 
the  calculations  of  M.  Eouvier.  His  belief  that  a  cool  measure 
of  the  risks  would  act  as  a  deterrent  in  Berlin  was  the  shrewMer  as 
well  as  the  firmer  view,  and  in  sacrificing  the  most  successful 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Third  Eepublic ,  in  the  interests  and  at  the 
dictate  of  German  policy,  France  missed  the  greatest  national 
opportunity  she  has  known  for  a  generation. 

The  moral  is  not  that  jM.  Delcasse  was  a  rash  and  perfidious 
statesman.  It  is  not  that  in  failing  to  notify  the  Anglo-French 
.\greement  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach 
of  international  etiquette.  The  moral  is  crudely  this  :  that  the 
jreat  Power  wuth  the  thirty-nine  millions  of  people  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  under  threat  of  attack  to  submit  its  foreign  policy  to  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  great  Power  with  the  sixty-one  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  is  the  fact  unprecedented  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  France.  Every  other  leading  State,  except  perhaps  Austria, 


is  free  to  form  alliances  and  ententes  at  will.  France  is  denied 
by  her  military  neighbour  the  liberty  possessed  by  Japan.  The 
words  used  by  Prince  Biilow  in  his  apologia  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Temps  and  the  Petit  Parisien  are  a  singularly  bold 
inversion  of  the  truth.  M.  Delcasse  is  accused  of  having 
endeavoured  to  “isolate”  Germany,  and  the  Eepublic  is  warned 
with  accomplished  indirectness  that,  if  M.  Delcasse’s  policy  is 
revived,  the  terrorism  exercised  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse  in  the 
last  few  months  will  be  resumed.  Those  who  accept  this  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  have  forgotten  that  France  was  isolated  by 
Bismarckian  methods  for  twenty  years  after  Sedan.  They  over¬ 
look  the  obvious  fact  that  the  attack  upon  the  entente  is  a  direct 
effort  to  prevent  her  recent  escape  out  of  isolation  from  be- 
^  eoming  effective  and  to  force  her  into  the  position  of  a  subor- 
linate  Power.  Professor  Schiemann,  the  Kaiser’s  journalistic 
®  eonfidant,  expressed  the  inner  mind  of  German  policy  when  he 
®  vamed  France  that  she  is  regarded  henceforth  as  a  hostage 
vho  will  always  find  the  swnrd  at  her  throat  if  she  dreams  of 
^lacing  a  check  upon  German  ambition.  As  the  ally  and  in- 
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strument  of  German  ambition,  especially  in  its  naval  form,  her 
position  would  be  another  one.  It  would  be  more  pleasant.  It 
might  be  more  profitable.  It  w'ould  be  secure  upon  the  Continent 
and,  as  the  practical  paradox  runs,  would  be  improved  in  Morocco 
To  underestimate  the  force  of  these  temptations  or  the  skill 
and  persistency  with  which  they  may  be  presented  would  be 
premature.  In  the  present  order  of  the  world,  France  cannot 
remain  permanently  neutral  as  between  Fmgland  and  Germany, 
She  will  gradually  move  altogether  into  the  orbit  of  the  latter  i 
Power  or  will  take  up  the  dropped  thread  of  M.  Delcasse’s  policy  1 
and  convert  the  entente  cordiale  into  an  alliance  no  less  definite 
than  that  which  binds  us  to  Japan.  In  any  case,  it  is  sufficiently 
certain  that  the  future  of  our  relations  with  Russia  will  determine 
the  future  of  our  relations  with  France.  The  difference  between 
the  alternatives  lying  before  the  Republic  is  clear.  The  power  of 
England  does  not  threaten  the  existing  position  of  any  nation.  It 
is  exclusively  interested  in  the  strengthening  of  the  sUitus  quo 
outside  the  Ottoman  Empire,  where  changes  are  inevitable  and 
where  British  policy  no  longer  seeks  a  direct  advantage.  The 
interest  of  France  in  these  questions  and  in  every  question  is 
identical  with  the  interest  of  England ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  policy  of  St.  Petersburg  should  not  square  with  that  of 
London  and  Paris.  None  of  these  Powers  threatens  the  ultimate  | 
annexation  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  the  disruption  of  1 
the  Danubian  Empire,  and  the  overturn  of  the  European  equi-  j 
librium.  None  of  them  aspires  to  combine  naval  ascendancy  with 
military  predominance.  Neither  France  nor  Russia  dreams  of  a  i 
“  Trafalgar  reversed.”  It  is  to  the  vital  interest  of  both  that  the  | 
power  of  the  sea  and  the  power  of  the  sword  should  remain  in  : 
separate  hands.  The  Morocco  crisis  has  proved,  what  M.  Del-  ’ 
casse  long  ago  contended,  that  an  Anglo-Russian  settlement  has  j 
become  the  essential  condition  of  the  safety  of  France  and  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  If  the  Wilhelmstrasse  were  equally 
desirous  that  the  Continental  status  quo  should  be  maintained 
and  that  no  Power  should  aim  at  ascendancy  on  both  elements 
or  exercise  an  irresistible  predominance  over  its  neighbours,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  signature  of  Germany  should  not  be 
affixed  at  the  next  Hague  Conference  in  common  with  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  Russia,  France,  and  England  to  a  treaty  guaranteeing  j 
provisional  peace  for  at  least  a  generation.  | 


Perseus. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  PURCHASE  DEADLOCK. 


The  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  has  proved  an  extraor* 
dinary  paradox.  The  pjreat  danger  of  its  failure  as  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  agrarian  difficulty — the  dual  ownership,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  West,  and  the  grievances  of  evicted 
tenants— lies  in  its  amazing  success  in  one  direction,  and  that  the 
least  urgent.  This  is  a  question  for  the  British  taxpayer  as  well 
as  for  the  Irish  people,  for  credit  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  T125,0()0,000  is  involved,  inclusive  of  the 
sums  advanced  under  earlier  Land  Acts.  The  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  create  an  occupying  projorietary  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  land  of  Ireland  without  inflicting  hardship  or  injustice  upon 
existing  or  prospective  owners  of  the  soil.  The  scheme  was 
based  upon  income  derived  from  second  term  rents,  or  from  first 
term,  or  non-judicial  rents  graded  down  to  second  term  rents  ; 
and  it  aimed  at  enabling  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings  at 
prices  which  involved  a  substantial  reduction  of  rent ,  and  which , 
therefore,  presumably  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

But  the  objects  of  the  Act  were  not  confined  to  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  land  transfer.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  districts 
and  of  individuals  were  considered.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
.\ct  it  was  intended  that  evicted  tenants  should  be  reinstated, 
either  on  the  actual  spots  from  which  they  had  been  ejected  or 
other  equally  desirable  holdings  ;  that  the  Estates  Commissioners 
should  acquire  estates  and  develop  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  then  parcel  them  out  among  tenants ;  that  the  utterly  un¬ 
economic  holdings  all  over  the  West  of  Ireland  should  be  converted 
into  economic  holdings,  and  the  indescribably  wretched  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  at  any  rate  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of  good 
land  to  their  barren  holdings,  or  by  migration.  The  Land  Act 
was  not  framed,  and  was  not  passed,  merely  to  enable  well-to-do 
tenants  to  purchase  their  farms  by  making  them  advances  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  :  it  was  hoped  that  the  operation  of  all  the 
various  clauses  in  the  Act  would  proceed  pari  passu,  working  out 
:he  salvation  of  the  whole  country,  and  thus  finally  ridding  Ireland 
)f  its  most  disastrous  bone  of  contention,  disorder,  and  even  dis- 
oyal  disaffection. 

The  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
^eeks  on  the  subject  of  the  w'orking  of  the  Act  has  been  almost 
mtirely  confined  to  the  grievances  of  the  landlords,  and  to  dis- 
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cussion  on  the  best  means  of  alleviating  their  woes.  Such  a  view 
of  a  situation  seriously  affecting  tenants  throughout  Ireland  and 
the  whole  community  is  far  too  narrow.  In  order  to  give  a 
broader  view'  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  present  deadlock,  it  may  ■ 
be  well  to  recall  the  causes  that  made  legislation  necessary,  and 
the  objects  and  intentions  of  that  legislation,  and  to  indicate 
the  consequences  following  upon  the  failure  to  provide  money  to 
finance  the  Act,  to  which  in  one  aspect  only — and  that  the  land-  ' 
lords’ — wide  attention  has  been  drawm.  i 

When  political  economy  in  Ireland  was  banished  to  remote  : 
planets,  it  wms  recognised  that  chaos  was  not  to  be  perpetual.  ; 
Tentative  jiroposals  w'ere  simultaneously  made  to  commute  the 
sentence,  and  to  restore  gradually  the  “dismal  science”  to  its 
proper  place,  and  reintroduce  a  sane  system  of  land  tenure  by 
means  of  Land  Purchase  Acts.  As  time  went  on  the  evils  of  a 
vicious  system  of  dual  owmership  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  landed  interest  was  ruined — the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland 
suffered  grievously  from  agrarian  legislation ,  and  the  occupiers  did 
not  benefit  to  a  corresponding  extent.  They  reaped  a  consider¬ 
able,  but  somewhat  ephemeral,  advantage  from  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  and  subsequent  enactments,  but  the  moral  and  material 
effects  of  incessant  litigation,  and  of  a  system  of  tenure  that 
directly  discouraged  agricultural  enterprise,  w'ere  ruinously  bad. 
The  total  result  upon  owners  and  occupiers,  as  upon  the  whole 
industrial  condition  of  the  country,  was  calamitous. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  salva¬ 
tion  could  be  found  only  by  restoring  to  the  country  a  sound  and 
secure  system  of  land  tenure  by  legislation  of  a  large  and  generous 
nature  for  facilitating  the  completion  of  the  revolution  in  Ireland 
begun  under  earlier  Purchase  Acts,  the  State’s  liability  under 
which  now  stands  at  LT3,000,000.  It  w'as  agreed  that  the  State 
should  lend  the  sum  of  UT00,000,000  sterling,  repayable  in  a 
period  of  68 J  years,  for  the  purposes  of  sale  and  purchase,  and  an 
additional  sum  of  LT2,000,000  was  set  aside  as  a  grant  in  aid  to 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  amount  which  owners  could  afford 
to  take  and  the  amount  which  tenants  could  afford  to  give,  and  to 
act  as  an  inducement  to  landlords  to  sell.  We  thus  arrive  at  a 
total  prospective  liability  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  £125,000,000 
— no  mean  sum  even  in  these  days — apart  from  £15,500,000,  the 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  on  account  of  the  local  authorities  in 
Ireland.  Consequently,  the  people  of  Great  Britain— and  not 
merely  the  Irish  people  themselves — are  intimately  concerned  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

A  body  of  expert  Commissioners  was  appointed  to  administer 
the  Act.  They  were  installed  in  meagre  offices  in  Dublin,  with  an 
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utterly  insufficient  statf .  No  sooner  did  the  Land  Act  come  into 
operation  on  November  1st,  1903,  than  the  Commissioners  found 
themselves  overwhelmed.  Within  a  few  months,  so  great  was  the 
number  of  aiaplications  for  sale  that  a  complete  state  of  chaos 
ensued.  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Land  Act  was  placed 
on  the  statute  book,  and  at  the  end  of  July  last  the  number 
of  originating  applications  was  so  great  that  the  Commissioners 
will  require  a  sura  of  over  jG24,659,299  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
while  at  this  date  sales  to  the  extent  of  only  £6 ,902 ,58-1  had  been 
completed.  This  readiness  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  sell,  and  of 
tenants  to  buy ,  shown  by  the  rush  of  applicants  for  the  benefits  of 
the  Act,  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  revealed  on 
the  one  hand  the  fatal  character  of  a  restriction  to  which  Mr. 
Wyndham  had  agreed ,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  in  Parliament  the  former  Irish  Secretary  stated  that 
he  had  agreed  with  the  Treasury  that  during  the  first  three  years 
not  more  than  five  millions’  worth  of  land  stock  should  be  floated 
annually ;  and  as  to  the  second ,  the  Act  provided  that  any  loss  on 
the  flotation  of  land  stock  should  be  met  out  of  the  Irish  Develop¬ 
ment  Grant — a  small  and  strictly  limited  fund  intended  for  very 
different  purposes.  The  success  of  the  Act  has  shown  the  gravity 
of  the  mistake  that  was  made  in  limiting  the  power  to  raise  stock , 
and  in  casting  the  loss  on  flotation  on  a  depressed  market — the 
stock  stands  at  about  T90  only — uix)n  the  Development  Grant. 

The  shortage  of  money  to  administer  and  finance  the  Act  is  pro¬ 
ducing  consequences  of  a  serious  and  far-reaching  character.  The 
Estates  Commissioners  have  revealed  in  their  Keports  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  confusion  into  which  their  office  w’as  rapidly  reduced. 
As  was  recently  pointed  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  of  Ireland,  there  were,  on  the  first  of  last  June,  10,000 
agreements  which  had  not  been  posted  in  the  ledgers  for  collection 
of  interest,  for  the  simple  reason  that  ten  men  were  striving  to  do 
the  work  of  seventy.  To  some  extent  this  has  now  been  remedied. 

As  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been  arranged  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  the  tenant 
ceases  to  pay  rent,  and  in  lieu  thereof  pays  interest  on  the  pur¬ 
chase-price — generally  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  until  the  cash 
is  ready  for  distribution ,  and  the  land  is  vested  in  him  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  Such  an  arrangement  is  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable 
as  a  temporary  expedient  for  a  few  months.  But  unfortunately 
the  Commissioners  are  not  regularly  and  punctually  collecting 
the  interest;  and,  where  it  has  been  collected,  they  are  not 
regularly  and  punctually  handing  it  over.  The  friction,  loss, 
and  annoyance  consequent  upon  such  loose  methods  can  be 
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easily  imagined ,  and  the  condition  of  the  money-market  cannot  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse.  They  have  been  due  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Treasury  to  give  the  Commissioners  efficient  clerical  help. 

The  actual  want  of  money  to  finance  the  Act  cuts  deeper.  It 
affects  prejudicially  every  class  in  the  country,  every  individual 
connected  with  land,  and  the  validity  of  the  security  upon  which 
purchase-money  is  advanced — and  this  is  where  the  British  tax-  ■ 
payer  personally  comes  in.  ,'^hree  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  the  i 
purchase-price  is  the  sum“which  the  tenant  is  bound  to  pay 
annually  to  the  Commissioners  by  way  of  purchase-annuity— that 
is,  j)er  cent,  interest  and  per  cent,  for  sinking  fund— after  the  : 
landlord  has  received  his  purchase-money.  Not  until  the  sale  is 
actually  completed  can  the  tenant  begin  to  reap  advantage  from 
this  arrangement.  During  the  deadlock  due  to  the  lack  of  money 
he  pays  interest  in  excess  of  3:^  per  cent,  to  the  landlord,— viz., 

3^  per  cent,  or  more — and  not  a  penny  of  it  goes  to  the  building- 
up  of  the  sinking  fund ,  which  in  a  period  of  68^  years  would  extin¬ 
guish  his  debt.  In  this  way  the  tenant  suffers  directly  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  Commissioners  to  complete  the  sale7-  and  he 
suffers  indirectly  also,  as  I  will  presently  show. 

The  state  of  the  landlord  is  not  less  distressing.  Land  in  Ireland 
is  heavily  mortgaged,  the  rate  of  interest  varying  from  4  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent.  Until  a  landlord,  or  his  trustees,  can  handle  the 
purchase-money  and  pay  off  mortgages,  he  may  have  to  find  6  per 
cent.,  whereas  he  is  receiving  from  the  tenants  only  3|  per  cent.  1 
on  the  purchase-price  minus  the  “bonus.”  This  is  a  sum  in  I 
arithmetic  which  countless  landlords  in  Ireland  are  finding  it  im-  I 
possible  to  solve.  The  case  was  very  well  put  the  other  day  by  the  j 
agent  of  the  iMarquis  of  Sligo,  with  whom  some  of  his  tenants  ’ 
desired  to  open  negotiations  for  purchase.  In  reply,  these  tenants  1 
were  informed  that  Lord  Sligo  had  no  desire  to  sell  his  landed  I 
property,  but,  “  as  regards  certain  portions  of  it,  if  the  tenants  of 
a  considerable  tract  of  country  are  anxious  to  buy  their  holdings, 
he  will  consent  to  sell  for  what  he  considers  an  adequate  price, 
provided  he  is  paid  in  cash  without  any  delay.”  Lord  Sligo,  it 
was  further  pointed  out,  could  only  sell  for  cash,  as,  “if  payment 
of  the  capital  sum  were  postponed,  the  interest  allowed  would  be  at 
a  lower  rate  than  he  had  to  pay  for  charges  on  his  property,  charges 
which  he  would  pay  off  if  an  actual  sale  took  place.”  It  may  : 
safely  be  assumed  that  in  999  out  of  1,000  agreements,  terms  have 
been  based  on  the  supposition  that  a  portion  of  the  capital  receiv¬ 
able  by  the  owner  would  be  invested  in  paying  off  mortgage  debt. 
As  no  money  is  available,  and  as,  pending  the  distribution  of  the 
purchase-money,  the  landlord  receives  only  3J  per  cent,  upon  it, 
it  is  obvious  that,  during  an  indefinite  period  lasting  perhaps  for 
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many  years,  he  must  make  a  loss  of  the  difference  between  per 
cent,  and  the  rate  of  interest  he  is  paying  on  mortgage  debts, 
nerhaps  5,  5i,  or  6  per  cent.  This  he  cannot  afford  to  do,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  is  driven  either  to  refuse  to  sell  or  to  demand 
higher  terms  from  his  tenants  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
accept  had  cash  been  available  to  complete  the  sale.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  majority  of  landlords  are  only  tenants  for 
life  that  the  “  bonus,”  and  the  power  of  raising  cheap  money  on 
their  demesne  lands  for  the  improvement  of  those  lands,  or  for 
other  useful  pur^wses ,  are  great  inducements  to  sell ,  and  that  their 
personal  estate  may  suffer  failing  completion  during  their  lives. 
Add  to  all  this  the  confusion  and  annoyance  inseparable  from  a  pro¬ 
tracted  period  of  uncertainty  during  which  occupiers  are  neither 
tenants  nor  free-holders,  owners  do  not  know'  wdiat  they  are, 
agents,  bailiffs,  and  clerks  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  the  future 
anything  but  blissful,  and,  finally,  the  natural  tendency  of  either 
party  to  become  dissatisfied  with  a  bargain  less  than  half-com¬ 
pleted,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  financial  break-down  is 
likely  to  produce  serious  results. 

The  deadlock  in  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  is  proving  a 
double  curse.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  landlord,  who  made  agree¬ 
ments  with  his  tenants  in  the  belief  that  an  immediate  sale  w'ould 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  purchase-price  and 
“bonus”  would  enable  him  to  pay  off  charges  on  his  estate; 
and  it  is  a  hardship  to  the  tenants,  who  signed  agreements  on  the 
understanding  that  the  vesting  of  the  freehold  of  their  farms  in 
them  would  rapidly  follow,  and  that  the  annual  payments  they 
.made  in  lieu  of  rent  would  go  at  once  towards  the  liquidation  of 
their  debt.  It  is  also  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  tax-payers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  inasmuch  as  it  enhances  the  price  de¬ 
manded  by  owmers  of  land,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  working  of  the  Act. 

Early  in  this  year  the  Estates  Commissioners  issued  an  ad 
interim  Eeport,  which  has  now'  been  followed  by  a  rejxirt  to  the 
end  of  March  last,  supplemented  by  a  statement  by  the  Land 
Commission  to  the  end  of  July.  The  ad  interim  report  is  the 
document  of  importance,  and  was  mainly  remarkable  for  what  it 
failed  to  nweal,  but,  reading  between  the  lines,  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Commissioners  felt  that  they  were 
being  seriously  hampered  in  carrying  out  the  great  work  entrusted 
to  them.  In  one  respect  only  were  they  able  to  report  that  the 
measure  was  fulfilling  expectations.  Practically  in  all  cases  owners 
are  retaining  their  houses  and  demesne  lands,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  note  that  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  an  exodus 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  gentry  after  the  sale  of  their  estates. 
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This  welcome  statement  sets  at  rest  the  fears  which  were  enter 
tained  that  as  soon  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  obtained  the 
purchase-money  for  their  properties,  they  would  shake  the  dust  of 
their  native  country  from  their  feet,  and  settle  down  and  spend 
their  incomes  elsew’here — a  result  which,  for  financial  and  other 
reasons,  would  have  been  a  most  grievous  disaster  to  the  country 
An  indication  of  the  disastrous  results  of  shortness  of  money 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  interference  of  the  Executive  with 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  effect,  the  Executive  have  prac¬ 
tically  repealed  certain  sections  which  w’ere  intended  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  hopelessly  submerged  population 
of  the  West,  and  to  bring  about  the  reinstatement  of  evicted 
tenants.  During  the  debates  in  Parliament  upon  the  Bill  great 
importance  was  rightly  attached  to  the  re-establishment  of  evicted 
tenants  as  an  essential  condition  of  a  great  Act  of  Settlement, 
but  according  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
out  of  4,626  applications  for  reinstatement,  only  151  tenants  had 
been  replaced  on  their  holdings,  101  by  the  landlords  and  50  only 
by  the  Commissioners.  Regulations  have  been  issued  by  Dublin 
Castle,  ordering  the  Commissioners  to  confine  their  operations  to 
one — and  a  small  class — of  evicted  tenants — those  who  had  been 
evicted  under  the  “Plan  of  Campaign.”  This  is  a  distinct  and 
unwarrantable  limitation  of  the  deliberate  intentions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  means  that  Ireland  wdll  continue  to  be  agitated  by  a 
perennial  cause  of  trouble. 

In  another  respect  the  Act  has  been  only  a  very  partial  success. 
It  is  making  little  progress  in  the  West,  where  the  people  live 
in  circumstances  of  the  most  pitiful  distress,  chronically  on  the  | 
verge  of  famine,  spending  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  draw  j 
food  from  the  stones  on  mountain  sides,  eking  out  a  miserable  I 
existence,  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  well-nigh  hopeless. 
It  was  the  hope  of  those  who  fostered  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  Land  Act,  and  it  was  the  desire  and  intention  of 
Parliament  which  passed  the  Act ,  that  it  w’ould  be  put  into  speedy 
effect  in  the  uneconomic  West  of  Ireland,  and  that  energetic 
measures  would  be  taken  to  convert  the  multitude  of  miserable 
little  tenancies  in  that  part  of  the  country  into  holdings  of  such 
a  character  as  would  make  some  degree  of  decency  and  comfort 
a  possible  adjunct  of  existence.  It  was  believed  that  the  induce¬ 
ments  held  out  to  landlords  to  sell,  together  with  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Estates  Commissioners,  wmuld  suffice  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  an  amount  of  g(X)d  and  untenanted  land  as 
to  render  it  possible  to  transform  uneconomic  into  economic 
holdings  by  addition  to  them,  or,  where  that  w^as  impossible,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people  by  settling  them  elsewhere 
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on  better  land.  It  is  said  that  the  people,  however  wretched, 
vnll  not  migrate.  That  may  be  so,  though  I  doubt  it,  but  at 
anv  rate  they  can  be  given  the  chance.  A  state  of  things  exists 
in  "the  West  scandalous  to  civilisation,  outraging  humanity.  Par¬ 
liament  certainly  intended  that  the  Land  Act  should  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  the  Act  has  failed 
to  do  so.  The  number  of  originating  applications  from  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught  down  to  the  end  of  last  March  was  very  much 
smaller  than  from  any  other  province,  and  is  not  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  tenants  in 
Connaught  had  previously  bought  their  holdings.  The  number  of 
originating  applications  in  Ulster  to  the  end  of  last  March  was 
16,096,  in  Leinster  12,362,  in  Munster  8,556,  and  in  Connaught 
only  5,107 ;  a  fact  which  testifies  either  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Act,  or  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  regulations  forced  upon  the 
Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  have  not  revealed  the  cause  of  this  failure, 
but  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  upon  the  breakdown 
of  the  Act  in  other  respects  also,  by  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  regulations  issued  some  months  ago  under  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  first  of  these  regulations  insists  that  no  vendor  or  class  of 
vendors  shall  be  given  anj^  undue  preference  over  any  other 
vendor  or  class  of  vendors.  That  sounds  just  and  reasonable, 
but  it  is  not.  It  happens  that  there  are  three  distinct  classes 
of  estates  coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  ;  — 

(1)  Bankrupt  estates,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Land 
Court,  and  are  sold  by  the  Court  to  the  Commissioners ; 

(2)  Estates  which  are  sold  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  for 
resale  to  tenants ; 

(3)  Estates  which  are  sold  by  the  landlord  direct  to  the  tenant. , 

The  Land  Court  is  blocked  for  want  of  money,  and  the  great 

expense  involved  in  its  maintenance  must  continue  until  the 
block  is  removed.  This  is  sheer  waste.  For  many  reasons, 
which  need  not  be  specified,  sales  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
are  desirable,  but  very  few — only  15 — such  sales  have  taken 
place.  Practically  all  the  accumulated  mass  of  originating  appli¬ 
cations— 42,117  in  number  up  to  March  31st — received  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners  come  within  the  category  of  sales  direct 
from  landlord  to  tenant,  and,  consequently,  as  a  result  of  the 
regulation  imposed  on  the  Commissioners,  all  these  direct  sales 
must  be  cleared  off  before  any  progress  can  be  made  in  dealing 
either  with  bankrupt  estates  or  with  the  cases  of  owners  who 
desire  to  sell  to  the  Commissioners.  At  the  present  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  it  will  probably  be  four  or  five  years  before  even  the  appli- 
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cations  now  before  the  Commissioners  are  cleared  off,  and  in  the 
meantime  there  must  be  a  complete  deadlock  in  the  Land  Court 
and  also  in  the  operations  of  the  Commissioners  in  buying 
estates  for  resale  to  the  tenants. 

Speakers  during  the  discussion  of  the  Act  in  Parliament  in- 
eluding  Mr.  George  Wyndham  himself,  emphasised  the  belief 
that  most  estates  would  be  sold  to  the  Commissioners,  and  bv 
them  distributed  to  the  tenants,  ensuring  State  supervision  of  the 
transactions.  Such  a  process  was  most  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view.  As,  however,  the  estate  which  it  is  proposed  to  sell  be-  I 
comes  vested  in  the  Commissioners  as  soon  as  the  terms  of  sale  are 
arranged,  and  as  they  are  comp>elled  by  the  Act  to  complete  the  | 
transaction  within  twelve  months,  they  are  precluded  from 
making  an  offer  until  they  are  sure  that  the  purchase  money  will 
be  available.  Consequently,  this  mode  of  transfer  is  seriously 
impeded — in  fact,  practically  non -operative — whereas  in  the  case 
of  direct  sales  from  landlords  to  tenants  the  deadlock  due  to  lack 
of  money  does  not  prevent  agreements  being  made ;  they  are 
merely  hung  up  until  the  purchase  money  is  available.  My  con¬ 
tention  is  that  whatever  money  is  available  ought  to  be  divided 
proportionately  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  arising  in  the  three 
above-mentioned  categories  of  estates. 

As  has  been  already  stated  the  Act  was  intended  to  facilitate 
migration  of  tenants  from  undesirable  to  desirable  holdings.  This 
section  of  the  Act  is  jiractically  repealed  by  the  following  regu¬ 
lation  :  — 

Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  2,  4,  and  8  of  the  Act,  and 
of  the  enactments  repealed  by  the  Act,  untenanted  lands  when  purchased 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners,  whether  they  form  part  of  an  estate  sold, 
or  have  been  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  Section  8,  should  be 
utilised  for  the  enlargement  of  the  uneconomic  holdings  of  agricultural 
or  pastoral  tenants,  or  for  providing  lands  for  the  persons  or  for  the 
purposes  described  in  Sections  2  and  4  of  the  Act,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  tenancies  for  the  benefit  of  or  making  allotments  to,  pereons 
other  than  those  described  in  the  said  last-mentioned  Sections. 

(a)  The  Estates  Commissioners  should  only  consider  the  question  of 
providing  a  holding  for  a  tenant  evicted  from  any  holding  comprised  in 
an  estate  upon  the  sale  of  that  estate,  and  where  there  is  untenanted 
land  available  for  such  purpose  either  comprised  in  an  estate  or  acquired 
by  the  Commissioners  under  Section  8  of  the  Act. 

(h)  In  considering  the  said  last-mentioned  question,  preference  and 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  cases  in  which  the  tenancy 
was  lost,  not  owing  to  inefficiency  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  former 
tenant,  but  in  consequence  of  some  general  rent  dispute. 

Sections  2,  4,  and  8  of  the  Act  are  those  to  w’hich  this  regula¬ 
tion  applies.  The  first  mentions  the  persons  to  whom  advances 
may  be  made,  viz.  :  — 
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fa)  A  person  being  the  tenant  of  a  holding  on  the  estate. 

(b)  A  person  being  the  son  of  a  tenant  of  a  holding  on  the  estate. 

(c)  A  person  being  the  tenant  or  proprietor  of  a  holding  not  exceeding 
jve  pounds  in  rateable  value  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estate ; 
and 

(d)  A  person  who  within  twenty-five  years  before  the  passing  of  this 
ict  was  the  tenant  of  a  holding  to  which  the  Land  Law  Acts  apply,  and 
»ho  is  not  at  the  date  of  the  purchase  the  tenant  or  proprietor  of  that 
bolding. 

Section  4  deals  with  ix)wers  of  trustees,  and,  for  the  purposes 
of  my  argument,  is  unimportant,  and  Section  8  gives  the  Estates 
Commissioners  power  to  acquire  land ,  placing  no  particular 
restriction  upon  them. 

The  regulation  of  the  Executive  goes  directly  behind  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  regulation  steps  in  and  debars  the  Commissioners  from  assist¬ 
ing  migration.  They  may  be  aw'are  of  tracts  of  good  grass  land 
available,  but  from  w’hich  no  tenant  has  been  evicted  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  which  have  not  been  tenanted  for  long 
periods,  and  where  no  holdings  under  £5  valuation  belonging  to 
the  same  estate ,  and  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood . 
are  to  be  found.  The  Estates  Commissioners  may  be  anxious 
to  buy  land  of  this  character  for  the  settlement  of  tenants  who 
have  either  been  evicted  from  their  holdings  or  whom  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  assist  to  migrate,  but  they  are  precluded  from  doing  so. 
By  the  action  of  this  regulation  the  Commissioners  cannot  move. 
If  they  desire  to  enlarge  uneconomic  holdings  by  removing  certain 
tenants  elsewhere,  they  cannot  do  so,  not  because  the  Act  did 
not  intend  that  they  should  carry  out  an  operation  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  but  because  the  Executive  have  made  rules  which  render 
it  impossible.  Only  in  Ireland  could  the  administrators  of  an  Act 
thus  go  behind  the  intention  of  Parliament ,  and  rob  a  statute  of 
its  legitimate  meaning  and  intention.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
not  be  attempted  in  England  ;  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  Public  opinion  would  force  Parliament  to  deal 
with  the  scandal.  Unfortunately,  though  private  opinions  are 
numerous,  various,  and  energetic  in  Ireland,  public  opinion  out¬ 
side  of  political  theories  scarcely  exists,  and  wdiere  it  does  exist 
;arries  little  weight,  being  generally  attributed  to  a  mental  con- 
lition  of  chronic,  unreasonable,  and  ineradicable  discontent. 

This  regulation  is  a  matter  of  most  serious  importance ,  because 
it  limits  the  work  which  the  Commissioners  might  do  in  ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  some  of  the  poorest  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland. 
Its  results  must  inevitably  be  to  confine  the  Commissioners’ 
operations  within  a  narrow  channel.  The  work  of  completing 
sales  of  good  sound  properties  is  comparatively  easy  and  compara- 
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tively  unimportant  so  far  as  the  future  social  state  of  Ireland  it 
concerned.  It  is  this  class  of  property  which  can  be  most  easily 
dealt  with,  and,  as  the  intervention  of  the  Executive  must  tend 
to  confine  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  to  estates  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  they  will  be  restricted  in  rendering  assistance  to  those  dis¬ 
tricts  and  individuals  who  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  State  aid. 

It  seems  inevitable  that ,  owing  to  this  regulation ,  the  social  work 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners  must  remain  undone  • 
especially  as  they  are  forbidden  to  make  grants  to  tenants  to 
enable  them  to  stock  their  farms,  grants  which,  by  the  way,  have 
been  made  with  liberality  to  the  Boer  farmers. 

Moreover,  the  Commissioners  are  burdened  with  a  variety  of 
functions  quite  foreign  to  their  mission.  They  are  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  candidates  for  land,  and  to  pick 
out  those  who  are  the  best  farmers  ;  they  are  to  make  no  advances 
to  any  man  who  could  get  a  loan  from  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  they  are  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  any  intimidation 
has  taken  place,  and  if  they  decide  that  there  has  been  intimi¬ 
dation,  then  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  that  particular  estate 
are  to  be  summarily  stopped.  Can  anything  be  more  utterly 
absurd?  The  Estates  Commissioners,  who,  even  if  they  had 
merely  to  work  the  Act  as  passed  by  Parliament,  would  have  more 
than  sufficient  on  their  hands ,  are  loaded  down  wdth  the  duty  of 
deciding  upon  the  relative  agricultural  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
candidates.  They  are  to  find  out  whether  a  farmer  can  or  cannot 
obtain  a  loan  from  the  Local  Government  Board.  How  are  they 
to  do  so  ?  They  were  appointed  to  administer  an  Act  intended  to 
be,  and  capable  of  being,  a  great  measure  making  for  harmony 
and  peace,  and  the  invidious  and  impossible  task  is  forced  upon 
them  of  constituting  themselves  a  tribunal  to  ascertain  whether 
intimidation  has  played  any  part  in  the  negotiations  for  sale.  In 
timidation  is  a  word  capable  of  the  widest  interpretation.  One 
man  may  send  a  series  of  intimidatory  letters ,  or  scrawl  threatening 
notices  in  public  places,  and,  apparently,  as  a  result  of  his  un¬ 
inspired  and  independent  action ,  the  whole  of  the  tenants  of  an 
estate  who  desire  to  purchase  their  holdings  may  be  made  to  suffer, 
and  a  landlord  anxious  to  sell  may  be  precluded  from  doing 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  any  set  of  men,  however 
ignorant  or  prejudiced,  could  have  devised  these  extraordinary 
regulations  with  the  intention  of  expediting  the  operations  of  the 
Act.  They  must  have  been  devised  to  introduce  friction  to  retard 
the  operation  of  an  Act  which  was  running  up  liabilities  which 
the  Treasury  could  not  meet. 

When  the  possibility  of  a  large  and  generous  Land  Act  for 
Ireland  was  under  discussion,  it  was  recognised  from  the  first  as 
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essential  that  the  operation  should  be  completed  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Delay  in  a  matter  of  sale  and  purchase  is  dangerous. 
There  is  always  the  probability  that  during  a  long  period  of 
suspense  the  parties  interested  may  come  to  feel  dissatisfied  with 
the  bargains  they  have  made.  The  vesting  of  the  freehold  in  him 
is  naturally  a  great  inducement  to  a  tenant  to  buy.  Indefinite 
postponements  of  this,  to  him,  most  important  event,  and  indefinite 
postponements  of  the  period  of  ultimate  redemption  of  his  debt, 
is  the  cause  of  disappointment,  and  in  dissatisfaction  and  dis¬ 
appointment  lie  the  opportunity  of  the  agitator,  and  of  those  who 
have  consistently  opposed  the  Land  Act,  and  the  Conference  that 
led  up  to  it.  The  outcome  is  a  state  of  feeling  dangerous  to  the 
smooth  working  of  the  Act.  Tor  the  salvation  of  Ireland  the  Land 
Act  should  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  possible  sw'iftness ,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  future  social  and  economic  condition 
of  the  country,  but  in  the  interests  of  true  economy  also. 

Three  points  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  of  the  British  people,  for  their  credit  has  been  pledged. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  in  calculating  the  cost 
of  the  Act,  that  with  the  transfer  of  tenure  various  cash-devouring 
institutions  will  cease  to  exist.  The  Land  Judges’  Court  involves 
an  annual  expense  (.-6135,542),  and  as  long  as  the  deadlock  exists  it 
must  be  maintained  in  costly  idleness.  The  Land  Commission 
must  be  kept  alive  at  a  cost  of  ^6178, 165  a  year  as  long  as  there  are 
rents  to  be  fixed.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  will  be  crawling 
units  own  account  along  one  road,  and  the  Estates  Commissioners 
labouring  on  another  road  under  a  heavy  load  of  accumulated 
work,  both  paths  converging  to  the  same  end.  All  these  and  other 
bodies  are  engaged  upon  very  much  the  same  type  of  work,  and  so 
long  as  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  delayed,  the  expense  which  their 
existence  involves  must  continue  year  by  year.  My  impression 
is  that  if  the  w’hole  transfer  of  the  land  of  Ireland  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  if  the  annual  sum 
requisite  to  pay  interest  on,  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for,  the 
amount  of  loss  sustained  on  floating  the  necessary  loans  were 
placed  upon  the  votes,  the  addition  to  the  Estimates  would  be  to  a 
large  extent ,  perhaps  entirely ,  neutralised  by  the  economy  effected 
by  natural  extinction  of  these  various  Courts  and  Boards. 

In  the  second  place  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  loss  accruing 
to  the  selling  landlord  through  delay ,  or  through  payment  in  stock 
at  its  face  value  in  lieu  of  cash,  as  has  been  suggested,  or  arising 
from  any  other  cause,  must  fall,  in  part  at  any  rate,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  the  purchasing  tenants.  An  owner  willing  to  sell  at  a  certain 
pnce,  if  he  can  get  a  5  per  cent,  investment  by  paying  off  his 
mortgage  debt,  will  ask  a  larger  price  if  he  has  to  put  up  with  a 
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3|  per  cent,  investment — the  sum  paid  him  by  tenants  through  the 
Commissioners  during  the  deadlock — for  many  years,  and  tenants  ^ 
are  not  unlikely  to  give  it.  A  landlord  making  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent,  by  taking  stock  at  its  face  value  which  is  selling  in  the  market  ‘ 
at  about  d09O  instead  of  cash,  will  endeavour,  and  probably  success-  ' 
fully,  to  make  good  the  difference  in  a  larger  purchase-price. 

Loss  to  the  vendor  means  a  higher  price  to  the  purchaser  and 
a  higher  price  to  the  purchaser  means  weakening  the  security  of  i 
the  tax-payer.  Everything  points  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  in  cash.  Various  substitutes  for  cash  })aymcnt  have  been  | 
proposed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  landlords  should  be  offered  I 
stock  in  lieu  of  cash  in  part  payment ,  or  that  certificates  of  thi-  j 
amount  due  should  be  issued  on  which  money  could  be  raised  on  ^ 
easy  terms.  The  latter  plan  is  far  the  better,  but  both  are  faulty,  i 
Loss  is  inevitably  involved  in  both ,  and  loss  is  destructive  to  the 
whole  basis  of  the  Land  Act  and  of  the  Land  Conference  Repon, 
whether  the  loss  falls  upon  the  landlord,  or,  as  is  much  more  j 
probable,  upon  the  tenants.  | 

Cash  is  the  only  remedy.  The  new  arrangement  made  with  the  1 
Treasury  by  the  present  Chief  Secretary  wull  ease  the  strain ;  but  it  j 
is  a  palliative  only.  By  the  end  of  1906  cash  will  have  been  pro-  i 
vided  to  satisfy  agreements  entered  into  up  to  the  end  of  1901.  ; 
The  Treasury  will  be  two  years  in  arrears,  and  fresh  agreements 
will  have  piled  up.  Only  two  sound  courses  arc  open.  Either 
money  must  be  found  to  suit  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
Act,  or  the  Act  must,  by  amendment,  be  made  to  suit  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  money  market.  It  must  be  restricted  in  its  operation, 
not  by  foolish  regulations  and  vexatious  delays,  but  by  confining  it 
to  the  more  urgent  cases  until  better  times. 

In  the  third  place,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
Act  of  1903  was  designed  to  deal  with  distinct  phases  of  the  Land 
Question  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  just  settlement  of 
them  all  was  necessary  to  ensure  its  success  as  a  great  measure  of 
healing,  and  as  a  final  solution  of  the  w’hole  problem.  It  aimed  at 
instituting  a  new  system  of  tenure,  at  reinstating  tenants  evicted 
under  the  former  system ,  and  at  improving  the  economic  condition 
of  districts  of  the  west,  mainly  in  Connaught.  In  the  last  tvo 
respects  the  Act  has  not  realised  the  expectations  of  Parliament, 
or  of  all  those  wLo  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  wish  well  to 
Ireland,  and,  if  it  be  allowed  to  fail  in  those  respects,  it  will  fail 
as  a  whole  in  its  moral  and  social  effects.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  change  of  tenure  should  take  place ,  and  that  sale  and  purchase 
should  operate  rapidly  over  sound  and  economic  estates,  but  it  is 
even  more  imperative  that  the  reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants 
should  proceed,  and  that  the  western  problem  should  be  solved. 
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‘‘Something  must  be  done.”  The  Irish  Reform  Association 
made  a  good  suggestion  some  time  ago  when  they  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  sub-department  under  one  of  the  Estates  Commis¬ 
sioners,  but  with  a  separate  staff  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
western  problem,  and  wdth  the  question  of  evicted  tenants.  As 
regards  the  uneconomic  West,  two  departments — the  Estates  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board — are  at  present 
dealing  with  the  question.  As  far  as  the  acquisition  of  land,  the 
addition  of  good  land  to  uneconomic  holdings,  and  migration  are 
concerned,  the  matter  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  department. 
Either  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  relieved  of  all  that 
portion  of  their  functions,  and  it  should  be  transferred  to  a  sub¬ 
department  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  suitably  equipped — 
the  course  which  I  should  prefer — or  the  wdiole  duty  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  with  such  an  addition 
to  their  staff  and  funds  as  may  be  necessary.  The  stimulus  of 
money  is  not  all  that  is  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  West 
and  the  reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants.  Information  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  Act — in  these  respects — is  wanted ;  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  parties  together  and  to 
explain  the  Act,  of  the  provisions  of  which  both  landlords  and 
tenants  are  frequently  very  ignorant ;  and  they  should  make  full 
reports.  At  present  nothing  is  known  except  that  the  Act  has 
partially  failed.  Of  the  causes  of  failure  we  are  in  ignorance,  and 
the  country  is  flooded  with  accusations  against  landowners  for 
demanding  extortionate  prices  or  for  refusing  to  sell  good  land, 
and  for  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  poor  and  unprofitable  tracts 
only.  In  ordinary  circumstances  anything  approaching  to  prying 
into  the  private  affairs  of  individuals  by  State  departments  is 
not  to  be  tolerated,  though,  as  regards  income-tax  we  have 
become  habituated  to  it ;  but  the  circumstances  are  not  ordinary. 
The  Act  of  1903,  involving  the  pledging  of  the  public  credit  to 
the  tune  of  T112,000,000,  w^as  not  merely  an  Act  to  assist  A.  to 
sell  a  certain  kind  of  property  to  B.  It  was  a  great  national  or 
Imperial  measure  designed  to  subserve  a  great  national  or  Im¬ 
perial  purpose,  and  when  such  a  measure  fails  in  most  important 
respects,  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  the  causes  of  failure. 

To  frame  a  scheme  perfectly  adapted  to  settle  satisfactorily  in 
ill  details  and  respects  a  problem  so  large  and  complicated  as  is 
he  “Irish  Land  Question,”  is  beyond  the  w'it  of  man  ;  and  to  say 
rhat  certain  amendments  may  be  necessary  involves  no  slight  upon 
:he intentions  or  intelligence  of  those  responsible  for  the  Act,  or  of 
Parliament.  About  any  possible  amendments  to  the  Act  I  have 
lothing  now  to  say.  My  sole  object  is  to  endeavour  to  press  upon 
■he  public  the  fact  that,  in  two  very  important — if  not  the  most 
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important — respects ,  the  Act  is  a  partial  failure  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  and  that  the  primary  causes  of  failure  are  to  be  found  in  diffi. 
culties  arising  from  lack  of  money  to  finance  the  Act.  To  starve 
the  Act  must  inevitably  result  in  robbing  it  of  its  inestimable  value 
as  an  instrument  of  conciliation  potent  for  peace ;  and  I  appeal 
with  some  confidence  to  common  sense  to  say  whether  a  policy  of 
starvation  is  consonant  with  justice,  wisdom,  or  “business.” 

Ireland  is  undergoing  a  moral  set-back.  Men’s  minds  are  dis¬ 
quieted,  and  doubt  and  uncertainty  are  undermining  faith  in  the 
goodwill  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  value  of  a  conciliatory  policy 
which  the  Land  Conference  and  the  Land  Act,  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  during  Mr.  Wyndham’s  administration, 
had  done  so  much  to  create.  “  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick.”  Much  was  expected  of  the  Land  Act.  Now  it  is  “hung 
up,”  and,  in  the  meantime,  Ireland  is  slipping  backward.  Year 
by  year  her  population  is  decreasing  ;  year  by  year  emigrant  ships 
are  taking  the  best  of  her  people,  mentally  and  physically,  away 
from  her  shores  ;  and  year  by  year  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population  is  wending  its  w-ay  into  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  writing  the  death-warrant  of  tens  of  thousands.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  claim  the  Land  Act  as  a  potential  remedy  for 
all  Ireland’s  ills.  It  is  an  essential  part  and  preliminary  of  a  cure. 
In  my  opinion  industrial  stagnation,  and  the  continuance  of  many 
of  the  evils  under  which  the  country  is  suffering,  must  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  really  no  voice  in  their  own  affairs, 
and  can  exert  no  influence  on  administration,  expenditure,  or  the 
action  of  irresponsible  Boards.  {^Year  after  year  passes,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  overburdened  with  the  needs  of  empire,  has 
no  time,  and  possibly  has  not  the  knowledge,  to  give  adequate 
and  efficient  attention  to  the  crying  needs  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
average  Englishman  seems  to  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
honest  but  perfectly  insane  idea  that  similarity  of  treatment  is 
synonymous  with  justice,  and  that  what  is  good  for  England  and 
works  well  there,  must  be  good  for  Ireland  and  must  work  well 
there  also.  He  forgets  the  differences  in  administration  and  in 
the  whole  system  of  government,  and  ignores  the  natural  and  in¬ 
eradicable  differences  of  race.''’^  The  Land  Conference  and  Land 
Act  are  object-lessons  which  should  be  taken  seriously  to  heart. 
The  Conference  demonstrated  the  potential  value  of  united  action. 
The  Act  proved  the  inestimable  value  of  the  legislative  union,  and 
the  goodwill  of  Parliament  and  of  the  British  people.  Its  adminis¬ 
tration  indicates  the  inefficiency  of  bureaucratic  and  departmental 
government,  and  the  necessity  of  such  reforms  as  will  gi^e 
Irishmen  a  direct  and  effective  voice  in  the  management  of  Irish 
affairs.  Dunraven. 
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ly  superstitious  moments,  one  is  sometimes  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  destinies  bear  a  peculiar  grudge  against  the  English  theatre. 
They  gave  us  Shakespeare ,  indeed ;  but  how  dearly  have  they 
made  us  pay  for  him  !  Developing  too  early,  ere  yet  the  nation 
had  emerged  from  barbarism,  the  drama  of  the  seventeenth 
century  remains,  in  all  essentials,  a  barbarous  product ;  and  when, 
with  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  our  manners  begin 
to  show  a  tincture  of  civilisation ,  the  springs  of  dramatic  genius 
suddenly  run  dry.  In  later  years  one  can  point  to  many  cross 
accidents  which  seem  almost  to  indicate  a  peculiar  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Sisters  Three.  Goldsmith  dies  immediately 
after  he  has  proved  that  his  exquisite  genius  is  thoroughly  at 
home  on  the  stage.  Sheridan  lives  on,  but  his  lack  of  character 
sterilises  his  talent.  For  a  century  the  drama  sinks  into  abject 
dependency  on  France.  Then,  when  a  revival  sets  in  with  T.  W. 
Robertson,  it  appegirs  as  though  a  decree  had  gone  forth  that  the 
power  to  think  and  the  power  to  write  should  scarcely  ever  co-exist 
in  the  same  person.  In  one  person,  indeed,  they  do  co-exist ;  but 
before  he  has  done  anything  worthy  of  his  talent,  his  career  is 
cut  short  by  the  most  hideous  of  tragedies.  Thus,  throughout  the 
history  of  the  English  drama,  it  seems  that  the  gifts  of  the  gods 
have  always  come  at  the  wrong  time,  or  have  been  wrongly 
distributed,  or  cancelled  by  sheer  misadventure.  Fate  seems  to 
have  repented  of  the  favouritism  shown  us  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
in  1564,  and  relentlessly  set  itself  to  re-establish  the  balance. 

Among  the  cross  accidents  above  alluded  to,  not  the  least,  I 
think,  was  the  death,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  of  Captain  George 
Farquhar.  As  this  is  not  the  view  commonly  taken  by  literary 
historiaiis,  I  will  try  to  give  my  reasons  for  it. 

First,  let  us  get  the  dates  clear.  Of  all  the  dramatists  of  his 
group,  Farquhar  was  the  latest  born  and  the  earliest  to  die. 
Wycherley  might  almost  have  been  Farquhar’s  grandfather,  yet 
outlived  him  by  twelve  pitiable  years.  Vanbrugh  was  born  in 
1664,  Congreve  in  1670,  Cibber  in  1671,  Steele  in  1672,  Farquhar 
not  till  1677  or  1678.  Yet  Vanbrugh  outlived  Farquhar  by  nine¬ 
teen  years,  Congreve  and  Steele  outlived  him  by  twenty-two,  and 
Cibber  by  fifty.  I  state  these  facts  merely  to  remind  the  reader 
that  all  Farquhar’s  work  was  produced  in  a  few  years  of  com¬ 
parative  immaturity,  between  the  ages  of  twenty -one  and  twenty- 
nine,  and  that  he  was  in  the  full  flush  of  production  when  his 
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life  was  cut  short.  More  justly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
he  could  claim  the  excuse  of  youth  for  his  faults ;  and  I  shall 
try  to  show  that,  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  progressing  towards  a  sane  and  humane  form  of  comedy 
when  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand. 

Farquhar  has  been,  if  not  damned,  at  any  rate  gravely  depre¬ 
ciated,  by  a  single  line  of  Pope’s  :  “  What  pert,  low  dialogue  has 
Farquhar  writ !  ”  This  casual  remark  has  struck  the  keynote  of 
criticism  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  It  echoes  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ward’s  assertion  that  “He  is  happy  in  the  description  of 
manners  in  a  wider  range  than  that  commanded  by  Vanbrugh; 
but  his  dialogue  is  in  general  less  gay  and  sparkling,  and  while 
his  morality  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  most  reckless  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  has  a  coarseness  of  fibre  which  renders  him 
less  endurable  than  some  of  these  are  to  a  refined  taste.’’  We 
have  here  an  indictment  in  three  counts,  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  meet  one  by  one,  but  in  inverse  order.  I  submit,  first,  that 
Farquhar  was  much  less  nauseous  in  his  coarsenesss  than 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  or  Vanbrugh  ;  second,  that  he  show'ed  clear 
traces  of  an  advance  in  moral  sensibility ,  nowhere  discernible  in 
the  other  three;  third,  that  the  alleged  lack  of  “sparkle’’  in  his 
dialogue  in  reality  means  a  return  to  nature,  an  instinctive  revolt 
against  the  sterilising  convention  of  “  wit.’’  “Gaiety  ’’  Professor 
Ward  must  surely  have  denied  him  by  inadvertence.  His  severest 
critics  have  contested  the  merit  of  his  gaiety,  but  not  the  fact. 

If  there  is  any  play  of  Farquhar’s  which  lends  colour  to  the 
accusation  of  exceptional  grossness,  it  is  his  earliest  comedy.  Lore 
and  a  Bottle,  written  when  he  was  about  twenty.  This  is,  indeed, 
an  unfortunate  effort,  in  which  we  see  a  raw  provincial  youth, 
without  any  real  knowledge  either  of  the  town  or  of  the  world, 
simply  aping  the  cynical  licentiousness  of  his  elders,  and  thinking 
himself  a  mighty  fine  fellow  in  so  doing.  Life,  movement,  and 
gaiety  do  something  to  redeem  the  play.  It  may  even  be  called 
remarkable  that  an  Irish  hobbledehoy,  within  the  first  few  months 
of  his  stay  in  London ,  could  produce  so  spirited  an  imitation  of 
the  current  type  of  comedy.  But  the  character  of  Eoebuck  admits 
of  no  defence.  It  is  a  sheer  monstrosity,  a  boyish  fanfaronade  of 
vice.  And  here,  indeed,  Farquhar  does  descend  to  a  grossness 
almost  as  vile  as  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Not  quite  as  vile 
in  my  judgment — but  that,  I  own,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  however  severely  we  may  condemn  this  play,  it 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  let  its  sins  taint  the  w^hole  of  Farquliar’s 
theatre,  and  treat  as  one  of  his  general  characteristics  an  excess 
into  which  he  fell  in  his  ’prentice  work  alone.  In  short,  while 
I  cannot  admit  that  even  Love  and  a  Bottle  bears  out  the  charge 
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oi  exceptional  “  coarseness  of  fibre,”  I  hold  it  merely  just  to  put 
aside  this  crude  and  boyish  effort,  and  judge  Farquhar  by  the 
plays,  from  The  Constant  Couple  onwards,  which  display  his 
talent  and  his  character  in  some  approach  to  maturity. 

This  sin  of  youth ,  then ,  being  struck  out  of  the  record ,  we  may 
inquire  whether  there  are  in  Farquhar  many,  or  any,  of  those 
passages  of  sheer  nastiness  at  which  the  gorge  rises  in  Wycherley, 
in  Vanbrugh,  and  even  in  Congreve.  Quotation  being  out  of  the 
question,  one  can  only  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  unpre¬ 
judiced  reader.  Morality,  be  it  noted,  is  not  the  point  at  issue. 

So  far  as  this  particular  argument  is  concerned,  Farquhar  may 
be  as  immoral  as  any  of  his  fellows  ;  and  I  freely  admit  that  in  point 
of  sensuality,  of  what  was  in  those  days  called  ”  lusciousness  ” 
of  language,  he  was  no  whit  behind  them.  But  I  cannot  find 
that  he  ever  show^ed  the  predilection  for  absolute  loathesome- 
uess,  for  fetid  brutality  of  thought  and  expression,  that  was  so 
strong  in  Wycherley  and  Vanbrugh.  There  is  nothing  in 
Farquhar  to  compare  with  the  abominable  ugliness  of  Gripe  and 
Lady  Flippant  in  Wycherley’s  Love  in  a  Wood;  no  such  intoler¬ 
ably  nauseous  speeches  as  Sir  Simon  Addleplot’s  in  Act  ii.  sc.  1 
of  that  play  (beginning,  “  Though  I  can  give  a  great  guess  ”),  or 
Dapperwit’s  in  Act  hi.  sc.  2  (beginning,  “And  then  so  neat”). 
Where  in  Farquhar  shall  we  find  anything  so  inhumanly  gross  as 
the  Horner  scenes  in  The  Country  Wife,  or  as  a  great  part  of 
The  Plain  Dealer?  (Note  especially  a  speech  of  Manby’s  in 
.\ct  iv.  sc.  1,  beginning,  “  But  she  w^as  false  to  me  before.”) 
Wycherley,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  in  reality  to  an  earlier  genera¬ 
tion,  and  a  touch  of  mediaeval  grossness  clings  to  him.  But  what, 
then,  of  Vanbrugh?  Is  there  anything  in  Farquhar  so  revolting 
as  several  passages  in  The  Provoked  Wife,  not  only  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Sir  John  Brute  himself,  but  even  in  the  conversation  of 
Lady  Brute  and  Belinda?  Squire  Sullen  in  The  Beaux  Stratagem 
is  no  doubt  cousin  german  to  Sir  John  Brute,  but  how  much  less 
repulsive !  And  when  was  Farquhar  guilty  of  anything  so  un¬ 
speakable  as  the  character  of  Coupler  in  The  Relapse?  Congreve 
IS  somewhat  less  brutal  than  the  rest ;  but  I  can  think  of  nothing 
in  Farquhar  so  abominable  as  the  passage  in  the  first  scene  of 
Love  for  Love,  beginning  with  Jeremy’s  speech,  ‘‘  Oh,  sir,  there’s 
Trapland,  the  scrivener,”  &c.  ;  and  others,  scarcely  more  agree- 
ible,  might  be  cited.  Amid  all  the  lewdness  that  doubtless  dis- 
igures  Farquhar’s  plays  (especially  The  Constant  Couple  and 
ts  sequel)  one  is  conscious,  I  think,  of  a  sweeter,  cleaner, 
Jealthier  mind  than  can  be  claimed  for  Wycherley,  Congreve,  or 
Fanbrugh,  to  say  nothing  of  Otway,  or  D’Urfey,  or  (alas!) 
3ryden.  He  never,  like  so  many  of  his  con  tern  pxjraries,  showed 
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a  love  for  the  merely  malodorous.  His  muse  stands  sadly  in  need 
of  chastening,  but  not  of  disinfecting. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  count  of  the  indictment— that  “  his 
morality  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  most  reckless  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.”  Here  a  plain  distinction  strikes  us  at  once.  There 
is  certainly  one  point  of  difference  betw'een  Farquhar  and  the 
three  contemporaries  with  whom  he  is  usually  bracketed  ;  namely, 
that  they  do  not,  while  he  very  distinctly  does,  rise  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  moral  plane.  “  Manly  ”  Wycherley  is  as  ”  beastly” 
in  his  last  as  in  his  first  play.  Congreve’s  cynicism  is  as  inhuman 
in  The  Way  of  the  World  as  in  The  Old  Bachelor.  If  The  Con¬ 
federacy  is  a  little  less  brutal  than  The  Relapse  and  The  Provoked 
Wife,  it  is  only  because  it  is  translated  from  the  French.  It 
gives  no  proof  of  moral  progress  on  Vanbrugh’s  part.  But 
Farquhar,  from  play  to  play,  becomes  more  decent  and  more 
humane.  The  criticism  is  summary  indeed  which  lumps  together 
Love  and  a  Bottle  and  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  and  speaks  as 
though  Farquhar’ s  morality  or  immorality  remained  constant 
throughout  his  career.  The  fact  is  far  otherwise ;  and  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  Farquhar  started  below  the  level  of  his  fellows 
(which  is  scarcely  possible)  it  follows  that  he  must  ultimately 
have  risen  above  it. 

The  character  which  made  Farquhar  famous  shows  him  at  his 
lowest  moral  level.  Sir  Henry  Wildair  is  undeniably  a  reprobate, 
a  son  of  chaos,  inadmissible  in  any  moral  order.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  grace,  a  humanity,  a  lightness  of  touch  in  his 
portraiture  which  distinguishes  him  for  the  better  from  the  fero¬ 
cious,  cast-iron  libertines  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  The  type 
is  not  an  invention  of  Farquhar’s.  It  is  sketched  in  Etherege’s 
Sir  Frederick  Frollick,  and  other  precedents  could  be  quoted. 
But  Farquhar  breathed  into  it  a  new  and  enduring  vitality.  He 
gave  it  a  touch  of  bravery,  a  touch  of  race,  above  all,  a  touch  of 
humour,  which  still  appeals  to  us.  We  feel  that  Sir  Harry’s  faults 
arise  from  thoughtlessness,  not  from  wickedness  in  the  grain. 
Here  is  a  character  which  does  indeed  lend  some  colour  to  Lamb’s 
defence  of  Restoration  Comedy.  In  a  non-moral  fairyland,  Sir 
Harry  would  be  an  agreeable  sprite ;  whereas  no  abrogation  of 
moral  law  could  render  Wycherley’s  or  Congreve’s  heroes  other 
than  detestable.  It  may  be  said  that  Farquhar,  in  this  case,  does 
mere  harm  than  his  contemporaries  by  making  vice  attractive. 
That  would  be  true  if  comedy  produced  its  effect  solely  or  chiefly 
by  inciting  to  direct  imitation  of  particular  characters.  But  its 
main  effect  proceeds  rather  from  the  subtle  influence  of  its  general 
atmosphere ;  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
moves  is  one  of  harum-scarum  levity  rather  than  of  deliberate 
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turpitude.  Wycherley  and  Congreve  were  no  doubt  as  desirous 
as  Farquhar  was  to  render  their  heroes  attractive,  and  thought 
that  they  had  done  so.  The  difference  of  effect  shows  that  in 
Farquhar’s  case  we  have  to  deal  with  a  better  and  saner  nature, 
one  that  had  taken  on  the  taint  of  the  time,  but  was  not  funda¬ 
mentally  corrupt. 

And  Sir  Harry,  I  repeat,  shows  Farquhar  at  his  worst.  Even 
in  the  two  plays  in  which  he  figures,  w'e  have  another  character 
of  a  much  higher  type— a  type  for  which  w'e  may  search  Wycher¬ 
ley  and  Congreve  in  vain.  Colonel  Standard  is  a  man  wdth  some 
approach  to  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  as  we  now  conceive 
them.  He  is  a  bluff,  honest  soldier,  not  a  saint,  but  still  less  a 
blackguard.  The  character  is  not  very  vividly  drawn,  and  the 
incredible  romance  of  his  relation  to  Lady  Lurewell  impairs  his 
claim  to  psychological  consistency.  But  the  question  here  at 
issue  is  not  Farquhar’s  artistry,  but  the  tone  of  his  mind;  and 
Standard,  I  think,  gives  clear  evidence  of  an  innate  decency  of 
feeling  (to  rank  it  no  higher)  denied  to  the  other  playwrights  of 
the  time.  In  The  Ticin-Rivals,  again,  Hermes  Wouldbe  and 
Trueman  are  both  good  fellows  enough,  wholly  different  from 
the  Congreve-Vaiibrugh  type  of  hero.  The  callousness  with 
which  Wouldbe  receives  the  news  of  his  father’s  death  has  been 
censured,  with  apparent  reason.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  first, 
that  the  dramatic  situation  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  give 
way  to  feeling;  second,  that  when  he  has  time  to  reflect,  he 
chides  himself  for  his  lack  of  ‘  ‘  filial  duty  ’  ’ ;  third ,  that  the  people 
of  that  day  took  mortality  more,  and  family  affection  less,  as  a 
matter  of  course  than  we  do.  In  Farquhar’s  next  play.  The 
Recruiting  Officer,  the  conduct  of  Justice  Balance  and  Silvia,  on 
learning  of  the  death  of  his  son  and  her  brother,  seems  incredibly 
unfeeling.  To  say  that  it  belonged  to  the  manners  of  the  day  is 
not,  of  course,  to  justify  it;  but  another  age  may  be  as  critical 
of  our  sensibility  as  we  of  the  insensibility  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  relation  of 
Hermes  Wouldbe  to  his  father,  or  of  Silvia  to  her  brother,  had 
been  at  all  intimate  or  tender.  Perhaps  they  had  seen  very  little 
of  each  other ;  perhaps  they  had  been  wholly  unsympathetic. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  favourite  thesis  that  near  relatives  always 
tend  to  hate  each  other,  is  flagrantly  false  ;  but  the  opposite  belief, 
that  they  always  and  necessarily  love  each  other  dearly ,  is  a  super¬ 
stition  of  modern  sentimentality.  The  fact  that  Farquhar  does 
not  interrupt  the  course  of  his  comedies  with  scenes  of  lamentation 
cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  was  deficient  in  natural 
feeling. 

The  ethical  standards  of  The  Recruiting  Officer  and  of  The 
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Beaux  Stratagem  cannot  certainly  be  called  high;  but  there  ism 
both  a  general  tone  of  humanity  which  is  far  above  the  level  of  the 
age,  and  even  above  that  of  Farquhar’s  early  plays,  down  to  and 
including  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  Captain  Plume,  though  a  loose¬ 
living  soldier,  belongs  rather  to  the  company  of  Fielding’s  Tom 
Jones  than  to  that  of  Wycherley’s  Horner  or  Manly,  Congreve’s 
Bellmour  or  Vainlove,  Vanbrugh’s  Loveless  or  Worthy.  As  for 
Aim  well  and  Archer,  adventurers  though  they  be,  they  are  neither 
brutal  nor  wholly  unscrupulous.  Aimwell,  indeed,  voluntarily 
forgoes  the  fruits  of  his  intrigue,  and  confesses  his  personation,  in 
the  moment  of  its  success — a  trait  of  conscience  inconceivable  in 
the  typical  hero  of  the  period.  But  it  is  not  in  definite  and  posi¬ 
tive  acts  that  the  moral  advance  is  chiefly  to  be  noted.  It  is  in 
the  substitution  of  wholesome  fresh  air  for  the  black,  bitter,  cruel 
atmosphere  that  weighs  on  us  in  the  works  of  the  three  other  play¬ 
wrights.  1  shall  try  to  show  later  that  there  are  traces  in 
The  Beaux  Stratagem  of  an  actual  interest  in  moral  problems, 
wholly  different  from  the  dowmright  contempt  for  the  very  idea 
of  morality  which  pervades  the  Restoration  Comedy  as  a  whole. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  all  his  plays,  from 
The  Constant  Couple  onwards,  and  especially  in  the  last  three, 
Farquhar  gives  a  general  preponderance  to  kindness  over  cruelty^ 
and  good  over  evil,  which  reverses  the  order  of  things  prevailing 
in  his  contemporaries.  Where  shall  we  look  in  them  for  a  senti¬ 
ment  like  the  following  {The  Twin-Rivals,  Act  ii.  sc,  1) 

Constance.  Are  you  sure  he’s  well-bred? 

Aurelia.  I  tell  you  he’s  good-natured,  and  I  take  good  manners  to  be 
nothing  but  a  natural  desire  to  be  easy  and  agreeable  to  whatever  con¬ 
versation  we  fall  into ;  and  a  porter  with  this  is  mannerly  in  his  way, 
and  a  duke  without  it  has  but  the  breeding  of  a  dancing-master. 

Such  an  utterance  points  forward  to  the  nineteenth  century  rather 
than  backward  to  the  seventeenth. 

That  Farquhar’s  nature  was  humane  seems  to  me  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  also  moved  with  a  general  current  setting  towards 
humanity.  To  say  that  he  was  “  reformed  ”  by  Jeremy  Collier 
would  be  inexact,  for  the  famous  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage  appeared  many  months  before 
Farquhar  made  his  first  essay  as  a  dramatist.  Collier’s  attack 

(1)  It  may  be  said  that  The  Recruiting  Officer  treats  heartlessly  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  under  the  Enlistment  Acts.  But  denunciation  of  these  abuses  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  an  officer  actually  employed  in  the  work  of 
recruitment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  comedy  is  gay  and  irresponsible 
in  tone,  it  is  no  eulogy,  but  rather  a  satire,  on  the  methods  employed. 
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was  nearly  two  years’  old  when  Farquhar  scored  his  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  with  The  Constant  Couple,  on  which  “the  parson”  had  cer¬ 
tainly  no  influence  whatever.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Farquhar  felt  and  welcomed  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
decency,  if  not  of  speech,  at  any  rate  of  feeling.  One  would  like 
to  think  that  he  headed  the  reaction,  but  here  the  dates  are 
unaccommodating.  That  distinction  belongs  to  Steele,  The 
Funeral,  produced  towards  the  end  of  1701  (it  is  misdated  in 
Genest),  marked  a  long  step  on  a  path  w'hich  Farquhar  did  not 
clearly  begin  to  follow’  until  a  year  later  in  The  Twin-Rivals. 
Had  he  been  minded  to  relapse  into  the  old  rut,  the  failure  of  that 
play  would  have  afforded  him  an  excuse.  But  he  was  not  w’eary 
in  better-doing,  and  may  fairly  share  with  Steele  the  credit  of 
having  set  earnestly  about  the  ventilation  of  English  comedy. 

We  come  now’  to  the  question  of  dialogue,  which  we  shall  find 
shading  off  into  another  and  larger  question.  It  may  be  admitted 
at  once  that  Farquhar’s  dialogue  has  not  the  dry,  hard  polish — 
the  “sparkle,”  as  Professor  Ward  justly  calls  it — of  Congreve, 
or  of  Vanbrugh  at  his  best.  He  is  not,  like  Congreve,  a  virtuoso 
in  style.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  in  his  plays  so  well  written,  in 
the  literary  sense,  as  that  of  Lord  Foppington  in  Vanbrugh’s 
Relapse.  He  w’as  not,  in  fact,  specifically  a  literary  man.  His 
verse  is  uniformly  execrable,  and  his  non-dramatic  prose  has  far 
more  ease  than  distinction.  But  we  must  note  that  if,  in  his 
dialogue,  he  did  not  achieve  the  glitter  of  Congreve,  it  is  partly, 
at  least,  because  he  did  not  aim  at  it.  Farquhar  had  plenty  of 
wit;  but  he  did  not  make  wit  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
endeavour.  It  would  be  a  curious  task  for  German  industry  (and 
by  no  means  the  idlest  it  has  ever  undertaken)  to  tell  us  how- 
many  times  the  w  ord  “  wit  ”  occurs  in  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
and  Farquhar  respectively.  I  would  lay  a  heavy  wager  that  the 
proportion  would  prove  to  be  at  least  twenty  to  one.  Congreve’s 
characters,  both  the  wise  men  (such  as  they  be)  and  the  fools,  are 
always  thinking  and  talking  about  their  wit.  Wit  and  intrigue 
are  the  sole  objects  of  their  existence.  “Leave  business  to  idlers 
and  wisdom  to  fools,”  cries  Bellmour,  on  the  first  page  of  Con¬ 
greve’s  first  comedy ;  “  wit  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my  occu¬ 
pation.”  No  doubt  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  this  continual 
strain  after  similitude,  paradox,  and  repartee  a  mere  convention 
of  the  playhouse.  There  are  social  circles  to-day  in  which  the 
same  self-conscious  striving  after  brilliancy  makes  life  an  irrita¬ 
tion  and  a  toil.  The  great  development  of  “  polite  ”  intercourse 
which  followed  the  Eestoration  begot  a  new  Euphuism  which, 
being  unrestrained  by  decency  or  good  nature,  was  an  easily 
acquired  and  highly  infectious  fashion.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
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the  Dapperwit,  the  Sparkish,  the  Novel  of  Wycherley,  the  Brisk 
and  Tattle  and  Petulant  and  Witwoud  of  Congreve,  had  their 
originals  in  real  life,  and  were  not  even  very  grossly  caricatured 
But  the  world  to  which  they  belonged — the  fast,  or  “smart" 
world  as  we  should  nowadays  call  it — was  a  very  small  and  super¬ 
ficial  one.  As  the  modern  dramatist  speaks  of  “our  little  parish 
of  St.  James’s,’’  so  Congreve  might  have  called  the  whole  province 
of  his  genius  “our  little  parish  of  Covent  Garden.’’  In  his  plays 
especially,  but  also  in  those  of  Wycherley  and  Vanbrugh,  we  have 
a  constant  sense  of  frequenting  a  small  coterie  of  exceedingly  dis¬ 
agreeable  people.  Their  talk  is  essentially  coterie-talk,  keyed  up 
to  the  pitch  of  a  particular  and  narrow  set.  It  is  Farquhar’s 
great  merit  to  have  released  comedy  from  this  circle  of  malign 
enchantment.  Even  in  The  Constant  Couple  and  Sir  Harry 
Wildair  his  characters  have  not  quite  the  coterie  stamp.  We 
feel,  at  any  rate,  that  they  are  studied  from  an  outside  point  of 
view,  by  one  who  does  not  mistake  the  conventions  of  the  coterie 
for  laws  of  nature.  In  The  Twin-Rivals  the  coterie  tone  is  scarcely 
heard  at  all.  With  the  return  to  a  recognition  (rather  too  formal 
to  be  artistic)  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  we  have 
something  like  a  return  to  nature  in  the  tone  of  conversation.  In 
the  excellent  little  scene  (Act  i.  sc.  1)  between  Benjamin  Wouldbe 
and  the  innkeeper  Balderdash,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called 
wit,  but  a  great  deal  of  humour;  wdiile  Mrs.  iMandrake  is  a  real¬ 
istic  life-study  of  extraordinary  power.  Finally,  in  The  Recruit-  j 
ing  Officer  and  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  Farquhar  broke  away 
altogether  from  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden,  and  took  comedy 
out  into  the  highways  and  the  byways.  When  Congreve  strayed 
into  the  country,  it  was  only  to  present  to  us  that  amazing  “house- 
party  ’’  of  The  Double-Dealer — Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood,  Lord 
and  Lady  Froth,  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plyant,  Mellefont,  Maskwell, 
Careless,  and  Brisk — in  a  word,  the  coterie  at  its  narrowest. 
When  Vanbrugh  went  down  to  the  shires,  it  was  only  to  show 
Tom  Fashion  stealing  awmy  the  daughter  of  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsey. 
But  Farquhar  introduced  us  to  the  life  of  the  inn,  the  market¬ 
place,  and  the  manor-house.  He  showed  us  the  squire,  the  justice, 
the  innkeeper,  the  highwayman ,  the  recruiting  sergeant,  the  charit¬ 
able  lady,  the  country  belle,  the  chambermaid,  and  half  a  score  of 
excellent  rustic  types.  He  introduced  the  picaresque  element  into 
English  comedy,  along  with  a  note  of  sincere  and  original  ob¬ 
servation.  To  have  made  the  good  folk  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Lichfield  express  themselves  wdth  the  modish,  stereotyped  wit  of 
the  London  chocolate-house  and  boudoir  would  have  been  the 
height  of  absurdity.  Farquhar  reduced  writ  within  something  like 
the  limits  of  nature,  subordinating  it  to  humour,  and  giving  it, 
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at  the  same  time,  an  accent,  all  his  own,  of  unforced,  buoyant 
gaiety.  And  he  had  for  his  reward  the  line  :  “  What  pert,  low 
dialogue  has  Farquhar  writ !  ” 

That  Farquhar  widened  the  range  of  comedy  is  obvious  and 
generally  admitted.  But  critics  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  over- 
[ooked  a  subtler  distinction  between  his  work  and  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  seems  lo  me  real  and  important.  If  he 
was  not  specifically  a  literary  man  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were,  he  was  specifically  a  dramatist  in  a  sense  in  which  they 
were  not.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  a  dramatist  and  nothing  else, 
whereas  in  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  Vanbrugh  the  dramatist 
was  as  yet  imperfectly  differentiated  from  the  social  essayist. 
How  often  in  their  plays  does  the  action  stand  still  while  the 
characters  exjoatiate  in  reflection,  generalisation,  description  and 
criticism  of  other  characters;  in  short,  in  essays  or  leading 
articles  broken  up  into  dialogue !  Comedy,  as  they  conceived 
it,  meant  the  introspection  of  the  coterie.  The  business  of  the 
comic  poet  was  to  show  the  little  circle  w  ith  which  alone  he  was 
conversant  in  the  act  of  observing,  analysing,  and  discussing  its 
own  motives  and  customs,  humours  and  foibles.  His  characters 
were  always  intensely  self-conscious,  ahvays  perfectly  aware  that 
they  were  playing  parts,  under  the  critical  eyes  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances,  upon  the  coterie-stage  of  “  the  town.”  There 
is  scarcely  a  comedy  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  or  Vanbrugh  from 
which  long  scenes  of  sheer  generalisation  or  episodic  portraiture 
could  not  be  w’ holly  excised,  without  leaving  any  sensible  gap 
either  in  the  action  of  the  play  or  in  the  characterisation  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  the  action.  As  instances,  let  me  mention  in 
Wycherley  the  scenes  between  Lady  Fidget,  Mrs.  Dainty  Fidget, 
and  Mrs.  Squeamish  {Country  Wife,  Act  ii.  sc.  1),  between 
Horner,  Sparkish,  and  Dorilant  {Country  Wife,  Act  iii.  sc.  2), 
between  Olivia,  Eliza,  Novel,  and  Plausible  {Plain  Dealer, 
.ktii.  sc.  JL) ;  in  Congreve,  the  greater  part  of  the  Petulant  and 
Witwoud  dialogue  in  The  Way  of  the  World ;  and  in  Vanbrugh 
the  scene  between  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda  {Provoked  Wife, 
.let  iii.  sc.  3),  which  leads  off  in  this  characteristic  strain  of 
reflection :  — 

Lady  Brute.  What  hogs  men  turn,  Belinda,  when  they  grow  weary 
of  women ! 

Belinda.  And  what  owls  they  are  whilst  they  are  fond  of  ’em ! 

But  whole  scenes  of  this  nature  are,  of  course,  comparatively 
rare.  The  essential  point  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  any 
of  these  writers  wherein  the  characters  do  not  pause,  more  or 
less  frequently,  to  contemplate  themselves  or  each  other  from 
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what  may  be  called  the  essayist’s  point  of  view,  and  to  pass 
general  remarks  and  theoretic  judgments.  There  is  scarcelv  a 


scene  in  which  one  could  not  find  the  text  (and  often  a 
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part  of  the  substance)  of  a  Taller  or  Spectator  essay.  The 
dramatist,  in  fact,  was  not  merely  a  dramatist  but  a  journalist 
as  well.  He  suffered  his  characters  not  only  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  action,  but  to  explain  and  satirise  themselves  and  each 
other,  in  undramatised  or  imperfectly  dramatised  disquisition 
Even  his  valets  and  lady’s-maids  would  not  infrequently  deliver 
themselves  of  neat  little  essays,  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  plot. 

When  we  come  to  Farquhar,  we  find  the  differentiation  between 
the  dramatist  and  the  essayist  rapidly  completing  itself.  In  Lore 
and  a  Bottle  it  is  still  very  imperfect,  but  from  The  Constant 
Couple  onwards  it  is  much  more  clearly  marked  than  in  any  of 
the  other  three.  His  characters  are  not  for  ever  feeling  their  own 
pulses,  taking  the  social  temperature,  or  noting  the  readings  of 
the  wit-barometer.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative  by  quota¬ 
tion  ;  I  can  but  state  what  I  think  is  the  fact  and  leave  the  reader 
to  verify  it.  Farquhar’s  plots  are  as  conventional  as  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  his  technical  devices  as  crude,  but  he  con¬ 
fines  his  characters  within  the  action,  and  keeps  the  action 
moving,  better  than  they  do.  He  is  much  less  given  to  the 
elaborate  portrayal  of  a  Jonsonian  “humour”  for  its  own  sake. 
We  do  not  find  in  his  comedies  that  characters  are  minutely 
described  before  they  appear,  and  then  do  nothing  through  the 
rest  of  the  play  but,  as  it  were,  copy  their  own  portrait.  I 
remember  but  one  exception  to  this  rule  :  Captain  Brazen,  in 
The  Recruiting  Officer,  who  is  heralded  by  his  full-length  portrait, 
drawn  by  Worthy  and  Balance.  The  few  lines  of  introduction 
which  precede  Sir  Harry  Wildair’s  entrance  are  scarcely  a  case 
in  point ;  for  Wildair  is  certainly  a  rounded  character,  not,  like 
Dapperwit  or  Sparkish,  or  Tattle  or  Brisk,  a  mere  incarnate 
“humour.”  This  departure  from  the  Jonsonian  method  is  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  dramatist,  properly  so- 
called,  was  more  highly  developed  in  Farquhar  than  in  his 
contemporaries. 

Now  history  shows  us  that  one  of  the  chief  literary  phenomena 
of  these  years  was  precisely  the  differentiation  of  the  journalist 
from  the  dramatist.  Steele,  who  comes  to  the  front  as  a 
dramatist  two  years  later  than  Farquhar,  and  precedes  him  by 
a  year  in  the  movement  towards  a  saner  morality,  presently 
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abandons  the  stage  (or  nearly  so)  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
journalism.  In  other  words,  he  distributes  his  essays  and  char¬ 
acter-sketches  in  type  through  the  coffee-houses  and  the  boudoirs. 
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instead  of  inviting  the  beaux,  wits  and  ladies  to  come  and  listen 
to  them  in  the  theatre.  Addison  follows  suit ;  and  as  the  essay 
ffains  ground  comedy  declines.  This  means  that  specifically 
dramatic  endowment  was  rare,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  non- 
dramatic  element  in  Kestoration  Comedy  was  found  readily  separ¬ 
able  from  the  dramatic  framework,  much  of  the  talent  which 
would  otherwise  have  sought  utterance  in  the  theatre  chose 
rather  to  express  itself  in  a  simple  and  natural  than  in  a  hybrid 
and  highly  artificial  form.  But  Farquhar  was  the  one  man  of 
the  time  who  had  dramatic  talent  highly  developed  and  discursive 
talent  scarcely  at  all.  He  had  great  fertility  and  facility ;  his 
last  and  best  play  he  wrote  in  six  weeks,  while  in  the  grip  of 
mortal  illness.  Had  he  lived  to  sixty  instead  of  dying  before 
thirty,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  would  have  kept  the  drama 
more  nearly  abreast  of  the  essay  and  its  successor,  the  novel,  than 
it  has  ever  been  from  his  day  to  our  own.  We  might  have  had 
in  him  a  Fielding  of  the  theatre. 

Even  as  it  was,  in  his  brief  literary  life  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
cut  short  before  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  reached  full  maturity, 
he  contrived  to  do  work  which  makes  him,  far  more  than  any 
other  of  his  group,  an  influential  precursor  of  Fielding.  In 
humour  and  humanity  the  two  are  distinctly  congenial ;  and,  if 
we  allow  for  difference  of  scale,  Farquhar’s  power  of  character- 
drawing  may  quite  well  be  measured  with  that  of  the  ‘  ‘  Great 
Harry.”  He  had  extraordinary  ease  in  giving  his  personages 
individuality  without  caricature  or  mechanical  insistence  on 
"humours.”  But  what  chiefly  justifies  us  in  regarding  his  too 
early  death  as  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  many  mischances 
that  have  befallen  the  English  drama,  is  the  steady  growth  we 
can  perceive  in  him,  not  only  of  moral  feeling,  but  of  sober 
criticism  of  life.  His  first  three  comedies,  as  I  have  admitted, 
are  entirely  irresponsible ;  but  in  the  last  act  of  the  last  of  them 
we  come  upon  a  passage  which,  in  ironic  form,  strikes  a  note  of 
sincere  indignation.  So,  at  least,  I  read  the  short  scene  in  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  (Act  v.  sc.  4)  between  Sir  Harry  and  Lord 
Bellamy.  The  almost  savage  scorn  with  which  Sir  Harry  here 
spits  in  the  face  of  ‘  ‘  smart  ’  ’  society — of  what  I  have  called  the 
joterie— is  not  in  his  normal  character.  It  reminds  one  of  a 
tirade  by  one  of  the  debauchee  moralists  of  the  younger  Dumas. 
Farquhar  is  here  uttering  the  bitterness  of  his  own  spirit ;  and 
trom  this  time  onward  he  is  no  longer  irresponsible,  not  even  in 
the  semi-Elizabethan  Inconstant  which  he  borrowed  from 
Fletcher.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  growth  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  finer  aspects  of  womanhood.  Leanthe  in  The  Twin- 
Rivals  is  a  romantic  impossibility,  Lucinda  a  very  vulgar  per- 
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sonage.  Angelica  in  The  Constant  Couple  is  a  lay-figure,  and  in 
Sir  Harry  Wildair  a  convention ;  while  Lady  Lurewell  is  in 
The  Constant  Couple,  a  melodramatic  man-hater,  not  unlike  I 
Dumas’s  Etrang'ere,  and  has  become,  in  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
vapourish,  corrupt  fine-lady.  But  in  the  later  plays  the  heroines  ^ 
are  always  natural ,  agreeable  women ,  with  as  much  refinement  as 
the  atmosphere  of  the  age  would  permit.  I  have  already  quoted 
an  admirable  saying  of  Aurelia’s  in  The  Ticin-Rkals.  Silvia  in 
The  Recruiting  Officer,  in  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  her  disguise 
and  the  coarseness  of  some  of  the  episodes  that  spring  from  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  more  than  a  touch  of  the  free,  generous 
self-reliant  womanhood  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines  in  the  past  and 
Mr.  Meredith’s  in  the  future.  Dorinda,  in  The  Beaux  Stratagem, 
is  a  pleasant  figure,  and  even  Mrs.  Sullen  is  not  the  ordinarv 
female  rake  of  Eestoration  Comedy.  Professor  Ward  writes  of 
this  play  :  “  Some  of  the  incidents  are  dubious,  including  one '! 
at  the  close — a  separation  by  mutual  consent,  which  throws  a 
glaring  light  on  the  view  taken  by  the  author  and  his  age  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie.”  I  venture  to  suggest  that  what 
is  here  set  down  to  Farquhar’s  discredit  is,  in  fact,  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  increasing  earnestness  of  his  outlook  upon  life.  We 
have  in  this  comedy  (especially  in  the  scenes  between  Mrs.  Sullen 
and  Dorinda  at  the  end  of  Act  iii.,  and  between  Squire  Sullen 
and  Sir  Charles  Freeman  at  the  beginning  of  Act  v.)  a  serious 
and  very  damaging  criticism  of  the  conventional  view  that  there 
can  be  no  immorality  in  marriage  save  breach  of  the  maniage 
vow.  These  scenes  are,  in  fact,  a  plea  for  what  Farquhar  re¬ 
garded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  more  rational  law  of  divorce. 
W e  may  or  may  not  think  the  plea  a  sound  one  ;  but  it  is  certain  i| 
that  a  serious  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  divorce  was  a  homage 
to  the  idea  of  marriage  which  Wycherley,  Congreve,  or  Van¬ 
brugh  would  never  have  dreamt  of  paying.  To  them  marriage 
meant  nothing  but  a  legal  convention  governing  the  transmission 
of  property  from  (reputed)  father  to  son.  For  the  rest,  it  merely 
added  a  relish  to  libertinism.  Where  marriage  constitutes  no 
bond,  divorce  can  have  no  function.  When  Farquhar  seriously 
(and  wittily)  set  himself  to  show  that  a  certain  type  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  loathsome  and  immoral,  he  broke  once  for  all  with  the 
irresponsible  licentiousness  of  his  school.  He  admitted  a  moral 
standard,  and  subjected  social  convention,  not  to  mere  cynical 
persiflage,  but  to  the  criticism  of  reason.  Having  reached  this 
point  at  twenty-nine,  how  fax  might  he  not  have  advanced  if 
another  twenty  years  had  been  vouchsafed  him. 

William  Archer 


GEEAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY. 


(J  It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  serious  disappointment  to  the  quieter  kind 
n  of  Englishmen  to  find  that,  having  settled  their  difficulties  with 
;e  France,  and  being  relieved  by  events  from  pressing  anxiety  about 
t,  Russia,  they  are  involved  in  a  war  of  wmrds  or  a  conflict  of  in- 
3,  terests— whichever  it  be — with  Germany.  Nations  seem 
d  doomed,  like  individuals,  to  worry,  and  irritation  allayed  in  one 
i,  direction  almost  invariably  breaks  out  in  another.  With  the 
y  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  we  had  hoped  for  quieter 
)f  times,  and  yet,  since  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  was  signed,  we  have 
le  lived  in  a  continuous  state  of  flutter,  from  which  the  relations 
a  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  emerge  in  ever  sharper  antagon- 
le  ism.  We  have  even  apparently  got  to  the  point  at  which  it  is 
it  seriously  believed  that  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  abandon  her 
le  traditional  policy,  and  plunge  blindly  into  a  Continental  war  by 
e  iuvading  a  German  Province  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  ! 
a  WTien  things  come  to  this  pass,  the  ideal  remedy  would  perhaps 
n  be  for  all  parties  to  follow  Carlyle’s  advice,  and  “  get  them  to 
IS  bed  for  three  days  and  reconsider  themselves,”  but,  failing  this, 
e  it  can  at  least  do  no  harm  if  some  of  those  who  respect  Germany 
e  and  desire  friendly  relations  wdth  her  begin  to  ask  themselves 
what  is  happening  and  wffiy  it  is  happening.  The  penalty  which 
!•  anyone  pays  who  attempts  to  play  the  part  of  moderator  in  this 
n  affair  is,  I  know,  to  be  called  foolishly  credulous  and  simple- 
e  minded.  These  epithets,  however,  are  harmless  and  even  charit- 
i-  able.  A  more  serious  risk  is  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  be 
e  counselling  some  betrayal  of  engagements  made  to  P’rance  in 
n  Europe,  or  even  of  engagements  made  to  Japan  in  the  Far  East, 
y  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  say  at  the  outset  that  what 
0  follows  starts  from  the  assumption  that  these  engagements  will 
y  be  loyally  adhered  to,  and  that  the  better  relations  between 
r-  England  and  France,  which  are  greatly  valued  in  this  country, 
offer  no  legitimate  ground  of  complaint  to  Germany.  This  as- 
sumption  was  accepted — and,  I  hope,  ex  animo — by  Prince 
Billow  in  the  communication  which  he  made  the  other  day  to  the 
is  Paris  newspapers,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  present 
if  grouping  of  Europe  was  perfectly  compatible  with  friendly  rela- 
lions  between  countries  which,  for  particular  purposes,  were  in 
liferent  groups.  So  much  being  premised,  any  question  of  a 
;hange  of  policy  in  the  larger  sense  may  be  put  aside,  while  we 
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examine  the  state  of  feeling  which,  much  more  than  any  definite 
political  issue,  is  estranging  Great  Britain  from  Germany  If 
this  feeling  continues  we  are  in  at  least  for  a  proloni^ed 
diplomatic  dead-lock,  in  which  Germany  will  prevent  Great 
Britain  from  settling  her  Asiatic  questions  with  Russia,  and 
make  the  Anglo-French  understanding  the  cause  of  chronic  fric¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  That  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  by  any  honourable 
means  it  can  be. 


It  is  to  be  noted  first,  that  as  between  England  and  Germany  ^  cou 
each  side  brings  exactly  the  same  charges  against  the  other.  ^ 
The  Germans  w^ho  indict  England  say  that  she  is  untrustworthy  ! 
and  domineering ;  that  she  plays  the  part  of  bull  in  the  European  =  wh 
china-shop,  neither  regarding  nor  understanding  the  interests  of  tc 
her  neighbours;  that  she  claims  to  be  supreme  at  sea  in  a  sense  Go 
that  no  other  nation  is  supreme  on  land,  and  desires  all  other  I  wii 
countries  to  be  subservient  to  her  in  their  weltpoUtik.  The  I  eni 
English  who  indict  Germany  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  Ipo 
is  the  great  disturber  of  the  peace  in  Europe ;  that  she  has  in-  I  ou 
ordinate  ambitions  to  extend  her  territory  at  the  expense  of  her  I  re! 
neighbours  in  Europe,  and  would  extend  it  oversea  at  the  cost  jlsti 
of  England,  if  ever  she  had  a  Navy  which  enabled  her  to  do  so,  Ith 
It  is  even  believed  or  alleged  by  some  Englishmen  that  the  real  Ith 
object  of  the  South  African  war  was  not  so  much  to  conquer  the  |ai 
Boers  as  to  anticipate  a  German  conspiracy.  To  support  these  ipi 
respective  themes  there  has  grown  up  a  voluminous  literature  of  f 
the  subject  in  both  countries — the  Pan-German  literature  in  |tl 
Germany,  wherein  we  see  ourselves  reflected  as  in  a  distorting  |b 
mirror,  and  correspondingly  in  this  country  an  increasing  stream  Ip 
of  books,  magazine  articles,  and  newspaper  articles  presenting 
a  picture  which  the  Germans  on  their  side  denounce  as  a  ■:  6 
ludicrous  travesty  of  their  country.  I 

The  whole  of  this  is  comparatively  new,  and  for  the  most  part  ( 
a  quarrel  about  the  future,  a  quarrel  of  conjectures,  imputed  ( 
motives  and  suspicions  in  which  neither  side  can  verify  anything. 
There  are  no  roots  of  bitterness  in  the  past  to  estrange  the  two  | 
countries,  nor  even  any  serious  points  of  contact  in  the  present  I 
to  bring  them  into  collision.  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  | 
date  their  relations  were  cordial,  and  even  intimate.  It  is  only  I 
six  years  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared,  in  language  which 
seemed  to  some  of  us  over-effusive,  that  “  the  natural  alliance  is 
between  ourselves  and  the  great  German  Empire,”  and  that  no 
point  could  be  “conceived  in  the  immediate  future  which  would 
bring  ourselves  and  the  Germans  into  antagonism  of  interests. 

(1)  Mr.  Chnmberlain  at  Leicester,  November  30th,  1899. 
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Irrangements  with  Germany  about  Africa  and  other  Colonial 
latters  were  carried  through  without  a  hitch ;  the  German 
jmperor  frequently  visited  England,  took  a  zealous  interest  in 
nglish  sports,  and  was  enthusiastically  received  in  the  City  of 
,ondon.  With  the  one  exception  of  the  Kruger  telegram  his 
ttitude  and  that  of  his  Government  was  studiously  correct 
hroughout  our  South  African  difficulties,  and  he  certainly  gave 
10  countenance  to  the  mooted  European  coalition  against  this 
■ountry  during  the  war,  but  is  even  to  this  day  credited  by  other 
entries  with  having  actively  opposed  them.  The  Press  cam- 
laign  in  Germany  against  this  country  was  certainly  violent  in 
hose  days,  but  not  more  violent  than  in  other  countries  against 
ivhom  we  have  harboured  no  resentment,  and  whatever  offence 
TC  might  have  taken  on  that  score  has  been  condoned  by  our 
&overnment,  which  since  the  war  has  been  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  German  Government — witness  the  Venezuela  joint- 
enterprise  and  the  Bagdad  railway  scheme.  Moreover,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  feeling  in  Germany  ran  strong  against  the  war  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  German  Government  for  having 
resisted  it.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  have  suddenly  passed  to  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  German  Emperor  fills  in  our  thoughts 
the  place  which  w'as  formerly  filled  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. , 
the  place  of  the  disturber  of  Europe,  whose  restless  ambitions 
and  unaccountable  designs  require  us  to  be  ever  alert  and  sus¬ 
picious? 

Some  people  are,  of  course,  ready  with  the  very  simple  answer 
that  it  is  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  “Truth  about  Germany.” 
But  those  who  look  back  over  the  last  sixty  years  and  note  the 
periodic  antagonisms  which  suddenly  grow  up  and  often  as  suddenly 
iiedown  between  one  nation  and  another,  will  scarcely  think  this 
a  |£nal.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  national  human  nature  to 
;  have  some  objective  with  which  the  national  self  can  be  compared, 
d  i  contrasted,  and  even  brought  into  conflict.  France,  Russia,  and 
d  Germany  have  successively  served  this  purpose  for  us,  and,  when 
y  one  is  disposed  of,  another  appears.  On  these  occasions  the 
'0  I  dossier  which  every  nation  keeps  against  every  other  nation  is 
d  I  brought  out  of  its  pigeon-hole  and  becomes  a  tale  of  previous  con- 
ivictions  against  a  defendant  whom  we  had  supposed  to  be  a  re¬ 
ly  I 'ormed  character.  Thus  the  Englishman  who  accuses  the  German 
I  Government  of  duplicity  and  brutality  has  in  mind  the  secret 
IS  iicethodsof  Bismarck,  his  cynical  disavowals  of  the  higher  morality 
10  In  affairs  of  State,  his  phrase  about  the  tertius  gaudens ,  his  dealings 
Iriththe  Press,  and  all  that  exposure  of  the  machinery  of  German 
I  Government  which  was  given  to  the  world  by  his  henchman, 
f  fusch.  I  do  not  think  Germans  understand  how  much  the  wells 
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were  poisoned  by  this  Bismarck  literature,  and  the  vogue  which  it 
had  in  this  country.  And  when  Count  Biilow  declares,  as  he  did  I  ^ 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  Reichstag,  that  ‘  ‘  the  politician  is  no  judge  of  I  ® 
morals ;  he  has  solely  to  maintain  the  interests  and  rights  of  his  I 
own  country,”^  the  Englishman’s  suspicions  are  re-aroused,  and  I  * 
he  concludes  that  the  German  method  is  as  remorseless  and  I 
cynical  as  ever.  It  would  be  doing  no  service  to  Germany  to  con-  I  ^ 
ceal  the  fact  that  this  suspicion  exists,  and  accounts  for  a  good  I  ^ 
deal  of  underlying  hostility.  Judged  by  their  actions  over  any  I  ' 
considerable  period  of  years,  German  Governments  are  by  no  means  I  * 
so  black  as  they  paint  themselves,  but  they  seem  to  take  a  consider-  I 
able  pleasure  in  alarming  their  neighbours  by  painting  themselves  |  ' 
as  black  as  they  can.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are,  of  course,  I 
a  good  many  obvious  reasons  for  friction,  if  not  antagonism.  Trade  I 
rivalry  counts  for  something.  From  the  belief  that  German  goods  I 
were  negligibly  bad  we  have  swung  to  the  conclusion  that  they  I 
are  dangerously  good.  This  is  an  implied  compliment  to  Germanv  I 
which  she  cannot  resent,  and  it  ought,  surely,  to  warm  German  i 
hearts  to  listen  to  the  praise  of  German  methods  and  German  I 
science  which  is  rather  extravagantly  the  fashion  in  England  just  I 
now.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  Germany  has  served  the  | 
tariff-reformers  as  the  capital  instance  of  a  dangerous  trade-rival  I 
has  tended  to  embitter  feeling  during  the  last  two  years ;  and,  if  I 
both  countries  were  really  to  adopt  the  Protectionist  theory  that  1 
the  trade  of  the  world  is  a  limited  quantity  for  which  the  two  I 
countries  must  engage  in  an  internecine  struggle,  the  future  would  I 
be  blacker  still.  We  may,  however,  I  think,  rely  on  the  practical  I 
proof  which  time  will  bring  that  each  country  must  gain  by  the  I 
other’s  prosperity  to  allay  the  commercial  hostility.  | 

Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  building  of  the  German  Navy,  which  | 
has  come  to  be  considered  a  direct  menace,  and  which  is  un-  I 
doubtedly  inconvenient  and  expensive,  to  us.  The  talk  of  two-  ] 
Power  and  three-Power  standards,  though  perhaps  unavoidable,  I 
meanwhile  gives  edge  and  point  to  our  own  naval  preparations,  I 
and  the  Germans,  on  their  side,  have  more  than  once  during  the  I 
last  year  been  in  a  state  of  half-panic  at  the  incredible  rumour  I 
that  we  intended  to  make  an  attack  on  Kiel  without  a  previous  I 
declaration  of  war.  Everyone  remembers  how  the  speech  of  a  I 
junior  Minister  set  all  Germany  on  edge.  These  naval  recrimina- 1 
tions  are  of  all  things  the  most  fruitless  and  irrational.  The  I 
Germans  are  perfectly  entitled  to  build  what  fleet  they  choose,  and  I 
we  are  absolutely  bound  to  be  superior  to  them,  but  to  be  per-  I 

(1)  December  14th,  1901.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Count  Billow’s  argument  was  I 
in  our  favour.  He  used  the  phrase  in  defending  himself  against  German  I 
criticism  for  having  vetoed  Mr.  Kruger’s  visit  to  Berlin.  I 
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petually  complaining  of  what  we  cannot  prevent  is  manifestly  im¬ 
politic,  and  argues  timidity  w'here  we  ought  to  be  strong  and 

self-confident. 

To  complete  the  list  of  predisposing  causes  we  must  add  certain 
acts  of  German  policy  and — a  more  delicate  subject — the  personality 
of  the  Kaiser.  German  patronage  of  the  Sultan  has  been  greatly 
disliked  by  English  Liberals,  and  the  Kaiser’s  attitude  towards 
Liberal  movements  in  Germany,  his  perpetual  assertion  of  his 
prerogatives  and  his  harsh  tone  on  these  subjects  have  created  a 
certain  prejudice  against  him.  There  is  here  some  slight  mis 
understanding,  for  we  are  apt  to  judge  the  German  Emperor 
according  to  the  rules  which  apply  to  our  own  constitutional 
monarchy,  whereas  the  German  system  permits,  and  German 
opinion  tolerates,  the  open  intervention  of  the  Emperor  in  con¬ 
troversial  matters.  Whether  this  is  good  or  bad  is  no  concern  of 
ours,  but  a  purely  domestic  matter  which  Germans  must  decide  for 
themselves.  I  think  it  may  be  added  that,  notwithstanding 
occasional  irritation,  a  very  large  number  of  Englishmen  have  at 
bottom  a  sincere  respect  for  the  Emperor  as  a  man.  His  energy, 
his  zeal,  his  seriousness,  are  qualities  that  they  instinctively  like, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  his  conspicuous  abilities. 
No  one  questions  his  disinterestedness  ;  the  worst  that  is  said  about 
him  is  that  he  is  restless,  incalculable,  ambitious,  and,  therefore, 
a  possible  danger  to  peace. 

But  when  all  these  causes  have  been  added  together,  they  are 
nothing  out  of  the  common,  and  exist  elsewhere.  If  we  were  at 
feud  with  the  United  States,  we  should  at  once  discover  in  that 
region  also  the  things  that  alarm  us  in  Germany — the  trade- 
rivalry,  the  increasing  navy,  the  veiled  ambitions,  even  the  restless 
and  powerful  personality  of  a  Chief  of  the  State  who,  in  some 
respects,  so  astonishingly  resembles  the  German  Emperor. 
.\merica,  however,  is  several  thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean, 
and  her  people  seem  even  now  to  have  practically  illimitable  elbow- 
room,  whereas  Germany  is  at  our  gate,  and  her  rapidly  increasing 
population  must,  we  divine,  be  shortly  pressing  for  outlets.  Here 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  salient  fact  about  the  German  trouble,  and  it 
projects  the  quarrel  into  a  future  where  all  is  misty,  but  where  the 
chief  sea-Power  descries  peril  for  herself.  Germany  is  obviously 
perplexed  by  her  own  problem,  and  in  her  restless  speculations 
on  the  subject  has  developed  w'hat  Mr.  Wells  might  call  a  “  science 
of  the  future,”  a  thing  at  present  incoherent,  tentative,  and  self- 
contradictory,  but  alarming  to  her  neighbours,  wKo  treat  it  as  all 
equally  authoritative  and  seriously  representing  the  policy  of  the 
German  Government  or  the  German  Emperor.  Hence  a  great 
many  questions  which  other  nations  are  content  to  leave  to  future 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  N.S.  3  I 
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generations,  and  which  must  in  fact  be  so  left,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  are  in  the  case  of  Germany  treated  as  if  they  were  living 
and  burning  problems  of  the  present. 

The  stuff  of  this  “  science  of  the  future  ”  is  provided  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Pan-German  League ,  whose  dreams  and  schemes 
have  undoubtedly  a  great  vogue  in  Germany,  especially  among 
professors  and  academic  persons.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is 
enormous,  but  for  English  readers  it  is  conveniently  summarised 
in  a  volume  published  anonymously  last  year,  entitled.  The  Pan- 
Germanic  Doctrine  (Harper  Brothers).  The  objects  openly 
avowed  by  these  propagandists,  either  the  League  officially  or  ! 
others  in  sympathy  with  it,  include,  we  are  told  (1)  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Austria  so  as  to  bring  her  completely  under  German  control 
and  enable  the  German  Government  to  obtain  the  ports  of  Trieste, 
Pola,  Cattaro,  and  Fiume  as  bases  for  German  naval  power  in  the 
Adriatic  and  ^Mediterranean  ;  (’2)  the  gradual  absorption  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  or,  failing  that,  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  of  “all 
the  Netherlands  ”  (including  Scandinavian  and  Banish,  as  well 
as  Dutch  and  Belgian  elements)  under  a  German  hegemony, 
which  would  put  Germany  in  practical  possession  of  all  desirable 
ports  in  the  North  Sea  ;  (3)  the  extension  of  a  similar  influence  over 
Switzerland ;  (4)  the  establishment  of  German  economic  ascend¬ 
ancy  through  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Turkey,  and  Asia  IMinortothe 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  linking  up  of  all  these  territories  by  an  all- 
German  railway  to  extend  continuously  from  Hamburg  to  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  (5)  the  challenging  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the 
establishment  of  German  spheres  of  interest  in  South  America, 
and,  for  that  and  other  purposes,  the  propagation  of  Pan-German 
views  among  citizens  of  the  United  States.^  For  each  and  allot 
these  ideas  the  writer  is  able  to  give  resjxictable  authority— the 
authority  either  of  the  League  itself  or  of  well-known  academic 
persons  whose  views  appear  to  be  of  a  singularly  romantic  and 
embittered  character.  We  are  to  suppose  that  all  these  dreams 
and  schemes  are  fermenting  togethe.  in  the  brain  of  the  German 
people,  and  converting  the  German  Government  into  a  huge 
conspiracy  against  the  existing  order. 

I  can  hear  some  readers  saying ,  “  It  is  even  w'orse  than  we 
thought.”  And  yet  does  not  the  mere  recital  of  these  projects 
in  itself  provide  a  sufficient  measure  of  their  importance? 
Chauvinism  on  this  scale  reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  which  entertained  all  these  ideas,  even  as  remote 

(1)  Ignotus,  in  the  October  number  of  the  National  Beview,  even  adds  a  new 
enterprise,  which  he  calls  “the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  Kaiser’s  campaigns.” 
This  is  to  organise  “  naval  co-operation  between  America  and  Germany  against 
Great  Britain.” 
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objects  of  policy,  would  have  taken  leave  of  its  senses,  and  a 
country  afflicted  with  such  a  Government  would  be  on  the  high 
road  to  ruin.  Those  Englishmen,  however,  who  identify  Pan- 
Germanism  with  official  German  policy  should  be  comforted  to 
reflect  that  they  are  only  one  among  the  victims  marked  down  for 
slaughter.  The  supposed  policy  strikes  with  a  serene  impartiality 
at  the  vital  interests  of  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  the  United  States, 
and  all  the  smaller  nationalities,  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain.  No 
doubt  we  have  in  recent  years  come  in  for  rather  more  than  our 
due  share  of  invective  from  Pan-German  professors — oddly  enough 
they  are  nearly  all  professors — but  we  flatter  ourselves  a  great 
deal  too  much  if  we  suppose  that  their  eye  is  upon  us  exclusively. 
The  strongest  words  may  be  used  against  Great  Britain,  but  the 
Strongest  measures  are  apparently  reserved  for  even  nearer 
neighbours. 

The  absurdity  of  attributing  all  these  designs  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  a  Government  which,  according  to  another  count  in 
the  indictment,  is  the  coolest,  shrewdest,  and  most  deeply  cal¬ 
culating  of  any  in  Europe,  would,  of  course,  be  self-evident ;  and 
though  they  may  all  be  collected  into  one  book,  I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  are  commonly  found  together  in  one  article.  But 
the  same  writers  or  the  same  periodicals  present  each  in  turn  at 
very  short  intervals,  furnishing  one  with  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Basse,  who  is  declared  to  be  a  most  influential  party  leader, 
another  with  the  authority  of  Professor  Schiemann,  who  is  “  under¬ 
stood  most  nearly  to  reflect  the  Emperor’s  own  mind,”  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  hare-brained  schemes  which  can  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  Pan-Germanism.  Exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  goes  on  in  Germany,  where  every  violent  anti-German  article 
or  irresjwnsible  letter  by  a  retired  Admiral  or  General  is  set  out 
as  if  it  represented  the  serious  opinion  of  the  British  Government. 
Thus  by  scare  and  counter-scare  the  alarmists  of  both  countries 
are  perpetually  playing  into  each  other’s  hands  and  providing  each 
other  with  plausible  justification  for  fresh  demands  on  the  public- 
purse. 

Charity,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  believeth  all  things,  but  so  also 
does  malice,  and  I  suggest  that  the  first  thing  to  be  desired 
is  that  sensible  men  in  both  countries  should  bring  a  little  cool 
criticism  to  bear  upon  the  allegations  which  the  two  countries  make 
respecting  each  other ;  otherw  ise  it  will  be  hopeless  to  look  for  any 
steadiness  and  sanity  in  their  relations.  These  relations  may — 
indeed,  must — in  certain  respects  be  difficult  and  delicate,  but  they 
aeed  not  be  childish  and  absurd.  It  is  eminently  desirable  thar 
^sie  should  have  clear  thoughts  about  the  development  of  Germany 
ind  the  points  at  which  that  develojiment  may  touch  our  interests. 
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But  the  study  of  Pan-German  literature  through  anti-German 
spectacles  merely  darkens  counsel  on  this  subject,  and  leads  to  a 
nightmare  in  which  we  are  least  of  all  likely  to  discover  the  truth 
If  we  could  get  rid  of  this  literature,  or  at  least  relegate  it  to  its 
proper  place  as  an  expression  of  vague  and  inchoate  ambitions 
and  sentiments,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  could  resolutely  dis¬ 
believe  a  large  part  of  the  current  gossip  about  the  German 
Emperor,  while  asking  sensible  Germans  to  be  equally  incredulous 
of  what  is  said  about  us  in  their  country,  we  might  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  our  respective  positions.  We  want  to  know  not  what  is  said 
by  irresponsible  persons  in  the  heat  of  controversy ,  but  what  forces 
are  at  work,  and  in  what  direction  they  are  driving.  ; 

*  *  *  *  »  «  . 

Suppose  Germany  to  bo  governed  by  the  most  peaceable  and  ; 
moderate  statesmen  in  Europe,  her  foreign  policy  would  still  be  2 
the  most  difficult  and  obscure  of  any  European  country.  She  has 
a  population  which ,  though  scarcely  as  yet  dense  for  her  territory,  ' 
is  yet  in  need  of  outlets  for  its  energy,  and  she  is  afflicted  by 
the  sense  that  those  of  her  people  who  emigrate  are  mostly  lost  j 
to  the  Empire,  and  rapidly  absorbed  into  other  systems.  The 
Colonies  she  has  obtained  in  recent  partitions  of  undeveloped 
countries  are  certainly  not  the  most  desirable,  and  in  the  very  ^ 
rapid  march  of  events  during  the  last  twenty  years  most  other  ^ 
unoccupied  territories  have  been  either  permanently  or  tern-  ! 
|)orarily  shut  against  her.  In  the  meantime,  she  is  becoming,  * 
like  ourselves,  more  and  more  dependent  on  supplies  of  food 
from  over-sea — a  dependence  which  imjxjses  on  her  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  corresponding  export  trade.  It  is  inevitable  and  | 
perfectly  natural,  in  these  circumstances,  that  she  should  desire  | 
a  navy  which  will  enable  her  to  defend  her  commerce  and  give  i 
her  some  position  as  a  Colonial  Power ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  : 
has  to  support  the  burden  of  an  immense  army,  and  it  is  a  seriouB  j 
question  whether  she  can  obtain  a  really  formidable  navy  as  | 
compared  wdth  our  own  without  sacrificing  her  army,  or  imposing 
such  taxation  on  her  people  as  may  cause  a  dangerous  kind  of 
social  discontent.  In  Europe  her  position  is  by  ail  tests  supreme, 
yet  she  is  perpetually  in  difficulties  as  to  the  manner  in  which  j 
her  strength  can  be  used  for  any  practical  purpose.  All  the  lines  i 
of  development  suggested  to  her  by  the  forward  parties  are  I 
blocked  by  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  The  vast  scheme 
imputed  to  her  of  German  ascendancy  in  Asia  Minor  would 
almost  certainly  bring  her  into  collision  with  Russia,  whose  good¬ 
will  in  Europe  it  is  a  chief  part  of  her  policy  to  cultivate.  The 
absorption  of  the  Austrian  Germans  is  rendered  enormously  ; 
difficult  by  their  geographical  distribution,  and  the  sudden  addi-  i 
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tion  of  nine  million  Catholics  to  the  German  Empire  is  scarcely 
an  object  which  appeals  to  the  Protestants  of  Prussia.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds  to  the  possible  results  of  a 
plunge  into  the  race  politics  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  pre¬ 
dicted  descent  through  Austrian  territory  to  the  Adriatic  would 
serve  no  piiriiose  unless  Germany  were  prepared  at  the  end  of  it 
to  challenge  a  naval  combination  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy.  On  the  eastern  frontier  it  is  an  acknowdedged  principle 
to  keep  the  peace  wdth  Russia,  which  at  the  same  time  guarantees 
the  peace  with  France.  To  the  north  there  is  no  considerable 
adventure  possible  which  would  not  unite  the  northern  Powers 
against  her,  whether  the  objective  w'as  Holland,  Belgium,  or 
tondinavia.  Moreover,  the  sentimental  grievance  that  German 
rivers  flow  to  the  sea  through  Dutch  and  Belgian  territory 
carries  with  it  at  least  one  very  practical  advantage  in  compensa¬ 
tion— that  the  ports  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  are  highly 
convenient  back-doors  to  the  German  Empire,  which  could  not 
be  blockaded  or  attacked  by  a  naval  enemy  in  time  of  war  without 
a  violation  of  neutrality.  Finally,  in  regard  to  the  American 
[wrt  of  the  alleged  programme,  it  is  surely  almost  sufficient  to 
say  that  Germany  is  at  one  moment  represented  as  building  her 
fleet  in  order  to  demolish  the  Monroe  doctrine ,  and  at  another 
as  engaged  in  some  intrigue  with  the  United  States  for  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these  enterprises  may, 

I  think,  be  left  without  anxiety  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  second — well,  is  there  anything  in  our  relations 
with  America  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  she  would  play  this 
part,  even  if  Germany  desired  it? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  might  not  be  upheavals,  cata¬ 
clysms,  prodigious  births  of  military  geniuses  or  tyrants,  in  which 
one  or  other  or  all  of  these  designs  might  be  brought  to  pass. 
With  a  very  slight  effort  of  imagination  one  might  even  heighten 
the  picture  of  possibilities  in  such  circumstances.  But  these  are 
apocalyptic  happenings  with  which  reasonable  men,  arguing  from 
probability,  cannot  concern  themselves,  and  I  submit  that, 
according  to  the  probabilities,  there  is  no  ground  for  convicting 
the  German  Government  of  insincerity  when  it  protests  its  desire 
to  maintain  the  status  quo,  and  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  The  motives  which  it  has  for  keeping  the  peace  are 
obvious,  among  them  the  incalculable  cost  of  war  on  the  European 
scale,  the  fatal  blow  which  might  be  dealt  to  its  commerce — an 
infinitely  more  important  factor  now  than  in  Bismarckian  times — 
the  certainty  that  it  would  be  met  by  coalitions  in  any  or  all  of 
the  aggressive  designs  which  float  through  the  brains  of  Fan- 
dermans.  Many  of  our  writers  habitually  speak  as  if  Germany 
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were  constantly  thinking  of  England  alone,  and  as  if  England 
alone  would  be  her  opponent  in  these  designs.  As  I  have  already 
suggested,  w^e  flatter  ourselves  too  much  in  the  first  respect  and 
frighten  ourselves  unnecessarily  in  the  second.  As  a  European 
Power.  Germany  is  weighted  with  problems  and  responsibilities 
into  which  Great  Britain  enters  not  at  all,  and  if  the  fantastic 
schemes  of  the  Pan-German  visionaries  ever  took  substance  as 
her  official  policy,  we  should  indeed  have  great  allies. 

***** 

In  all  this  I  am  keeping  sentiment  and  even  morality  out  of 
the  question,  and  merely  asking  what  self-interest  would  dictate 
to  a  Government  which  is,  ex  hypothesi,  the  shrewdest  and 
most  calculating  in  Europe.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment 
and  see  what  light  is  throwm  on  her  official  character  by  her 
recent  proceedings.  She  ought,  according  to  the  Pan-German 
and  anti-German  view' — both  are  for  this  purpose  identical— to 
have  seized  the  occasion  of  the  Boer  wmr  to  make  trouble  for  us  | 
in  Europe  or  Asia — to  incite  Bussia  to  move  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  to  incite  France  to  revive  the  question  of  Egypt,  and  in  ' 
other  ways  to  organise  at  least  a  diplomatic  coalition  against  us. 
On  the  contrary,  she  w'as  studiously  correct,  in  spite  of  a  violent 
agitation  among  her  people  against  us,  and  she  even  obliged  us  | 
by  turning  Mr.  Kruger  aw’ay  from  the  gates  of  Berlin.  She  was 
content,  in  fact,  to  seek  quite  minor  diplomatic  advantages  by  i 
our  favour,  in  one  of  w'hich — the  Bagdad  railway — she  failed  to 
secure  delivery.  Again,  according  to  the  same  hypothesis,  she 
ought  to  have  used  the  difficulties  of  Russia  to  obtain  advantages 
for  herself  in  the  Near  East  and  to  have  done  everything  in  her 
pow'er  to  prolong  the  war  until  the  country  which  stood  between  j 
her  and  supremacy  in  Europe  was  exhausted  beyond  hope  of  i 
recovery.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  done  everything  possible  to  : 
prevent  the  raising  of  questions  inconvenient  to  Russia,  and,  in 
spite  of  irresponsible  gossip  to  the  contrary,  there  is  the  best 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Kaiser  threw  his  whole  influence 
on  the  side  of  peace  before  and  during  the  Portsmouth  Conference. 
The  one  advantage  w'hich  Germany  sought  w'as  a  demonstration 
against  France  on  the  Morocco  question,  which  does  indeed  give  | 
the  clue  to  German  policy,  but  which  was  not  in  line  with  any  j 
of  the  specific  ambitions  attributed  to  her.  More  must  be  said 
about  that  a  little  later.  Finally,  there  arc  the  complications  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  here,  again,  according  to  the  hypothesis, 
she  ought  to  be  intriguing  with  the  Hungarians  against  Austria 
so  as  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  Government  with  its 
German  subjects.  But,  once  more,  she  seems,  according  to  all 
the  indications,  to  be  counselling  moderation,  and,  so  far  as  i 
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she  favours  either  party,  to  be  inclined  to  support  the  Austrian 
Emperor  against  the  Hungarians. 

This  summary,  as  I  am  well  aware,  will  make  less  than  no  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  writers,  whom,  for  short,  one  must  call  anti- 
German.  They  are  determined  that  Germany  means  mischief, 
whether  her  action  looks  aggressive  or  looks  pacific.  In  the  first 
case  she  convicts  herself ;  in  the  second  she  displays  her  cunning 
and  imposes  upon  the  credulous.  There  is,  of  course,  no  possible 
answer  to  this  line  of  argument.  All  motives  are  conjectural — even 
for  the  most  part  our  own — and,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  nations 
are  again  and  again  driven  by  something  not  themselves  to  do  the 
things  that  they  most  passionately  disclaimed,  and  at  the  time  in 
perfect  sincerity.  That  has  been  our  own  history  to  no  slight 
extent  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  suppose  nothing  to  the 
end  of  time  will  ever  persuade  the  anti-British  foreigner  that  we 
did  not,  from  the  year  1880  onwards,  deliberately  scheme  for  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  and  the  Boer  Republics.  The  mere  fact 
that  intentions  are  disclaimed  is,  let  it  be  admitted,  no  proof  that 
things  will  not  happen  if  the  stream  of  tendency  favours  their 
happening,  but  neither,  on  the  other  band,  is  it  the  least  more 
likely  that  things  which  are  improbable  in  themselves  will  happen 
because  they  are  violently  advocated  by  a  section  of  the  public. 
The  value  of  disclaimer  or  assertion  depends  wholly  on  the  forces 
that  arc  at  w’ork ,  and  those  who  believe  that  these  make  on  the 
whole  for  peace  and  stability,  must  count  it  a  gain  that,  whatever 
German  diplomacy  may  be,  German  action  has  so  far  been 
moderate. 

***** 

The  Morocco  affair,  however,  demands  closer  attention.  Hen* 
we  have  a  thoroughly  characteristic  move,  and  it  occurs  in  almost 
the  only  part  of  the  world  which  was  not  covered  by  the  Pan- 
German  scheme.  Prince  Biilow  has  communicated  his  own  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  matter  to  two  Paris  journals,  and  it  is  so  frank 
as  to  leave  no  play  for  suspicion.  What  does  it  amount  to? 

Briefly  to  this — that  Germany  prolonged  negotiations  which 
might  have  been  settled  “in  two  hours,’’  and  oven,  as  must  be 
added,  led  France  to  suppose  that  she  was  meditating  hostilities,  in 
order  to  show  her  resentment  at  not  having  been  made  party  to 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  and  to  prove  that  a  desire  to  isolate 
her  could  not  be  avowed  with  impunity.  Other  Powers  are  no 
doubt  capable  of  acting  in  this  manner,  but  scarcely  any  except 
Germany  would  have  made  open  admission  that  they  were  so 
acting.  Prince  Biilow  adds  that  his  Government  desired  nothing 
less  than  to  break  the  peace.  We  may  believe  him,  not  only 
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because  he  says  it,  but  because  there  are  a  great  many  excellent 
reasons  which  make  peace  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  interests 
We  are,  nevertheless,  at  liberty  to  doubt  whether  this  method,  as 
here  described  to  us,  can  be  practised  on  a  high-spirited  opponent 
without  risking  the  undesired  result. 

Kow’  the  French  may  be  justified  in  describing  this  proceeding 
as  “  brutal  ”  or  “  cynical,”  but  craft  and  subtlety  are  certainly 
not  its  characteristics.  It  looks,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  clumsy 
stroke,  for  if  the  intention  was,  as  we  are  told,  to  divide  France 
and  England,  and  to  bring  France  back  into  subserviency  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  effects  have  been  exactly  the  opposite.  The  Anglo-  ■ 
French  understanding  is  firmer  than  ever,  and  the  dream  of  an 
anti-English  combination  into  which  France  should  be  compelled 
is  shattered,  if  it  ever  existed.  Whatever  success  Germany  has 
obtained  has  been  given  to  her,  because  France  was  unable  to  con-  = 
ceal  her  alarm ,  and  because  a  leading  French  newspaper  has  since 
been  at  pains  to  prove  what  emotions  and  dissensions  ensued.  We  | 
have,  surely,  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  beginning  with  the  initial 
mistake  of  not  making  the  formal  communication  which  was  due 
to  Germany  under  the  Madrid  Convention ,  and  ending  with  the 
disclosures  of  the  Matin,  some  rather  striking  examples  of  how 
not  to  deal  with  the  German  Government.  To  omit  nothing  that  ' 
is  due,  to  keep  a  cool  head  in  negotiations,  and  never  to  display  j 
a  wnund,  would  seem  here  to  have  been  the  line  of  safety.  | 

Germans,  I  suppose,  wnuld  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  accept  j 
a  slight,  such  as  they  suppose  was  offered  them  last  year,  without 
forfeiting  their  place  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  there  are  ways 
and  ways  of  resenting  an  injury,  and  this  wmy  is  not  a  good  one. 
The  belief  that  Germany  wdll  make  trouble  at  unexpected 
moments,  not  because  any  present  question  is  acute  on  its  merits, 
but  because  she  sees  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out  old  scores— such 
an  opportunity ,  for  instance ,  as  was  offered  by  the  defeat  of  Russia 
— accounts  for  much  of  the  suspicion  with  which  she  is  regarded 
by  her  neighbours.  She  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  creating 
panic,  whether  well  or  ill-founded  no  one  can  ascertain ,  since  she  is 
uniquely  successful  in  keeping  her  real  intentions  to  herself.  The 
rumour  that  she  is  on  the  move  causes  a  shiver  to  go  through 
Europe,  and  no  one  feels  safe  till  she  herself  announces  that  the 
crisis  is  over.  Three  times  since  1871 — in  1875,  in  1887,  and  now 
again  in  1905 — she  has  persuaded  vast  numbers  of  people  that  she 
was  meditating  an  attack  upon  France,  and  I  suppose  it  will  pass 
into  history  that  on  each  occasion  she  wms  only  deterred  by  the 
decisive  action  of  Russia  or  Great  Britain.  One  may  hope  that  on 
reflection  the  German  Government  will  see  that  this  method  is 
exhausted,  for  it  certainly  has  not  promoted  German  interests. 
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It  brought  the  Franco-Kussian  alliance  into  being,  and  has  now 
dven  point  and  meaning  to  the  Anglo-French  understanding.  It 
^unts  for  the  perpetual  complaint  of  diplomatists  that  Germany 
is  hard  to  deal  with,  because  no  one  knows  whether  she  is  arguing  a 

estion  on  its  merits  or  seeking  some  ulterior  and  unavowed 
object.  It  creates  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  in  which  the 
slightest  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  anybody  may  create  a  crisis  or 
a  conflict.  Here,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  is  the  seat  of 
the  mischief,  and  without  being  pharisaical,  one  may  say  that  in 
this  respect  she  does  herself  a  serious  injustice,  w'hich  damages  her 
relations  with  her  neighbours  without  profiting  herself. 

Extreme  sensitiveness  about  being  consulted  is  a  very  old  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  In  his  Life  of  Lord  Granville, 
published  last  month.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  a  peculiarly 
interesting  passage  about  Bismarck’s  susceptibilities  in  this 
respect 

There  was  an  element  in  Prince  Bismarck’s  character,  the  Ambassador 
again  and  again  warned  Lord  Granville,  which  resented  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  “being  passed  over,”  w'hich  never  forgave  those  who  acted  or 
appeared  to  act,  without  consulting  him,  and  made  him  almost  as  certain 
to  be  their  enemy  as  he  had  been  of  any  diplomatist  like  Count  Arnim, 
irho  ventured  to  have  a  shadow  of  opinion  of  his  own.  “  A  pleasant 
truth,  a  well-deserved  compliment  publicly  uttered  by  an  English  states¬ 
man,”  the  Ambassador  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  made  by  Lord 
Granville  at  Hanley,  “  has  a  magic  effect  ”  on  the  great  but  easily  wounded 
Minister  of  “  the  most  sensitive  Power  in  the  world ;  ”  and  it  was  certain 
that  Prince  Bismarck,  having  rendered  France  and  Austria  subservient 
to  his  policy,  would  desire  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  British 
Government,  and  to  be  consulted  so  as  to  share  the  laurels  w'hich  a 
successful  carrying-out  of  the  Treaty  (of  Berlin)  must  bring  to  the  Powers. 
From  this  point  of  view,  he  told  Lord  Granville  that  an  error  had  been 
made,  when  Mr.  Goschen,  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  had  not  passed 
through  Berlin  and  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  place. 
[Ufe  of  the  second  Earl  Granville,  ii.,  214-5.] 

The  letters  here  quoted  were  written  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  in  them  exactly  what  is  said  about  Germany 
in  these  days,  but  accompanied  with  the  shrewd  advice  that  the 
Chancellor  should  be  humoured  by  civil  speech  and  timely  atten¬ 
tion.  The  “subservience  ’’  of  Europe  to  German  diplomacy  is 
not,  as  many  wTiters  seem  to  think  in  these  days,  a  disagreeable 
possibility  of  the  future,  but  a  perfectly  familiar  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  comes  and  it  goes,  according 
as  Germany  succeeds  in  persuading  her  neighbours  that  her  designs 
are  pacific  and  unaggressive.  Doubts  on  that  subject  lead  at  once 
to  a  rally  towards  the  Power  that  is  supposed  to  be  threatened, 
and  the  Germany  group  is  balanced  by  another  group.  But 
whether  good  or  bad  for  Europe,  the  predominance  of  Germany 
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has  for  long  periods  together  been  extremely  convenient  to  British 
policy.  The  modern  criticism  which  represents  all  Foreion 
Ministers  before  Lord  Lansdowne  to  have  been  humble  servants 
of  Germany,  who  served  Bismarck  for  naught,  is  utterly  meaning, 
less.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  in  the  work  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  speaks  quite  justly  of  the  necessity  of  the  entente 
which  Lord  Salisbury  effected  with  Germany  in  1886  or  there¬ 
about,  and  adds  truly  that  “  for  many  years  to  come  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  had  to  depend  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  of  Germany  in  particular,  which  in  that 
alliance  held  the  prerogative  note.”^  It  was  not  till  our  quarrel 
wdth  France  about  Egypt  was  healed  that  we  became  alive  to  the 
terrible  consequences  of  a  German  hegemony  in  Europe.  The 
healing  of  the  French  quarrel  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  happiest  events 
in  our  recent  history,  but  we  need  not  forget  that  in  other  times 
we  have  profited  by  a  different  arrangement. 

***»*» 

A  vigorous  writer,  who  signs  himself  “Ignotus,”  speaks,  in 
the  October  number  of  the  National  Review,  of  “minimising 
minds  working  like  those  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Editor 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette.”  Modesty  would  forbid  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  phrase  w^hich  puts  the  mere  journalist  in  this  high 
company,  if  it  did  not  suggest  a  serious  reflection.  I  cannot 
presume  to  say  what  may  be  the  case  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  certainly  the  journalist  who  has  for  ten  or  eleven  years  in 
succession  endeavoured  to  follow  the  course  of  foreign  affairs  must 
tend  to  be  critical  of  rumour  and  prophecy.  He  will,  during  that 
period,  have  been  favoured  with  countless  warnings  of  imminent 
catastrophes  and  deep-laid  conspiracies,  some  of  them  on  the 
highest  expert  authority,  which  have  proved  utterly  baseless  in 
the  sequel.  He  will  have  learnt  that  a  large  part  of  what  is 
reported  about  the  sayings  and  doings  of  emperors  and  states¬ 
men,  and  accepted  as  unquestioned  truth  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  is  totally  without  foundation  ;  and  he  wdll  have  seen  the 
mischief  which  follows  from  accepting  these  things  and  making 
them  the  basis  of  international  recriminations.  The  writer  in  the 
National  Review  need  have  no  fear  that  the  alarmists  will,  in 
these  days,  have  less  than  their  share  of  public  attention,  but 
he  is  very  bold  in  claiming  that  they  have  been  right  in  past 
times,  unless  he  means  that,  having  predicted  every  conceivable 
catastrophe,  they  must  be  justified  when  anything  goes  wrong. 
The  alarmists  seem  to  me  to  have  a  rather  jxiculiar  faculty  of 
choosing  the  wrong  bogey.  They  were,  indeed,  as  “  Ignotus" 

(1)  Life  of  Eatl  Granville,  II.,  453. 
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suggests,  very  emphatic  in  the  years  before  the  Franco-German 
;Tar  but  they  declared  with  astonishing  unanimity  not  that 
Prussia  would  overthrow  Austria  and  France,  but  that  the  rest¬ 
less  ambitions  and  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  were  a  menace  to  all  Europe,  and  especially  to  this 
country.  It  is  not  many  w'eeks  since  another  alarmist  wrote  to 
the  Public  Press  to  say  that  he  had  for  forty  years  past  been 
predicting  the  imminent  invasion  of  India  by  Russia,  and  he 
appeared  to  think  that  the  venerable  pedigree  of  this  prediction 
enhanced  its  value.  And  then,  again,  one  reflects  that  some  of 
these  same  alarmists  w^ho  are  now  telling  us  that  a  conflict  with 
Germany  is  unavoidable  were  a  short  time  ago  speaking  in  the 
same  terras  about  a  conflict  wdth  France,  and  advising  us  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  Germany.  The  “minimiser”  who  re¬ 
sisted  them  w'hen  the  bogey  was  France,  need  not  feel  alto¬ 
gether  discouraged  when  the  bogey  is  Germany.  Nor  need  he 
be  ashamed  when  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Kruger  or  the  Far 
East.  It  certainly  wms  not  he  who  failed  in  warning  and  re¬ 
monstrance  before  the  South  African  war,  nor  did  he  believe  that 
the  Far  Eastern  struggle  had  been  averted  either  by  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  1898  or  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  of  1901. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
that  these  “men  of  larger  vision,”  as  the  National  Revieic  calls 
them,  w^ho  see  dangers  everyw’here,  are  only  too  likely  to  bring 
their  own  predictions  to  fulfilment,  if  we  hand  our  policy  over 
to  them,  or  if  Germany  lets  her  policy  be  guided  by  men  of  the 
same  disposition.  What  one  w'ould  submit  in  the  circumstances 
is  that  even  if  all  that  the  alarmists  say  in  this  country  about 
the  designs  of  Germany  were  true,  the  perpetual  recrimination 
which  is  set  up  between  the  two  countries  offers  no  remedy ,  but 
on  the  contrary,  increases  the  mischief.  So  far  as  they  affect 
this  country,  the  whole  of  these  designs  depend  ultimately  upon 
the  improbable  assumption  that  Germany  wdll  some  day  wrest 
from  us  the  command  of  the  sea.  Whether  we  are  friendly  or 
whether  we  are  hostile  to  Germany,  it  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
our  policy  that  this  shall  not  happen,  and,  until  a  Government 
arises  that  forgets  its  obligations,  it  is  wholly  superfluous  to 
embitter  opinion  with  perpetual  alarms.  These  do  but  create 
the  impression  that  we  distrust  ourselves,  an  impression  which 
is  particularly  gratuitous  at  a  moment  w'hen  our  understanding 
with  France  and  the  results  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  leave  us 
in  a  position  of  peculiar  strength  against  any  other  possible 
enemy.  I  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  we  need  to  be  on  guard 
against  the  diplomatic  combinations  which  Germany  is  supposed 
to  be  contriving  for  our  discomfiture.  On  guard,  of  course. 
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always,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  Germany  or  any  other 
Poww.  But  let  us  remember,  again,  that  though  there  maybe 
moments  when  an  enemy  of  Germany  is  a  convenient  friend 
yet  for  all  ordinary  purposes  we  are  a  less,  and  not  a  more 
desirable  partner  to  our  neighbours  if  the  impression  grows 
abroad  that  we  have  an  irreconcilable  feud  with  Germany.  That 
is  the  case  w'ith  France,  where  a  section  of  the  public  is  liable 
to  chronic  alarms  lest  the  Anglo-French  understanding  should 
involve  their  country  in  the  supposed  feud  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  The  Temps  put  it  frankly  and  sensibly  on 
October  8th,  when  it  said  that  — 

An  Anglo-French  alliance,  destined,  whether  desired  or  not,  to  arouse 
keen  anxiety  in  Germany,  would  be  a  source  of  great  strength  for 
England.  It  would  not,  however,  be  a  source  of  strength  for  France. 
British  friendship  is  precious  to  us,  and  we  wish  to  preserve  it.  The 
rapprochement  is  useful  to  us  and  we  intend  to  safeguard  it.  An  alliance 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  a  cause  of  disturbance  in  Europe  which 
while  compromising  us,  would,  in  case  of  a  conflict,  furnish  us  with  no 
sufficient  guarantee. 

In  other  words,  France  cannot  afford  to  be  compromised  with 
Germany  by  a  partner  who  is  not,  like  herself,  liable  to  be  invaded 
in  case  of  war.  Thus,  though  she  is  grateful  for  British  support 
when  Germany  takes  the  initiative  against  her,  she  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  conciliated  by  a  perpetual  agitation  in  this  country 
against  Germany.  The  same  considerations  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  Russia,  which  is  persuaded  that  Germany  has 
stood  her  friend  during  her  recent  disasters,  and  which  has  a 
dozen  practical  reasons — some  of  them  connected  with  her  in¬ 
ternal  politics — for  remaining  at  peace  with  her.  The  times  are 
really  opportune  for  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Russia  about 
our  Asiatic  rivalry,  but  we  shall  go  far  to  blight  that  prospect  if 
w^e  suggest  to  Russia,  or  even  say  loudly  th  ourselves,  that  we 
count  on  this  arrangement  to  thwart  certain  designs  in  the  Near 
East  or  Asia  Minor  that  we  impute  to  Germany. 

Is  this  the  subserviency  to  Germany  or  the  “  virginal  innocence” 
about  German  designs  which,  I  see,  is  imputed  to  some  of  us  by 
the  Outlook  and  the  National  Review?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
elementary  reminder  that  temper  is  the  enemy  of  jx)licy— a  maxim 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  dealings  with  a  Power  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  coolness  and  cunning.  If  it 
w^ere,  indeed,  true  that  Germany  were  plotting  our  ruin  it  would 
be  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  remain  cool  and  civil. 
C>r  supposing,  without  blame  to  either  of  us,  an  ultimate  conflict 
were  really  inevitable,  we  should  lose  nothing,  and  gain  not  a 
little,  if  we  refused  to  let  our  controversy  be  degraded  by  squalid 
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recriminations.  So,  even  on  this  hypothesis,  one  may  plead  for 
the  strict  observance  of  all  possible  amenities  between  the  Courts 
and  Grovernments  of  the  two  peoples  ;  and  also  for  a  method  of  con- 
troversy  on  the  part  of  our  own  advocates  which  will  not  suggest 
that  we  are  perpetually  alarmed.  However,  I  have  not  the  least 
desire  to  escape  the  charge  of  innocence  and  credulity  by  accept¬ 
ing  this  hypothesis  and  arguing  merely  from  expediency.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  German  conspiracy  against  Great  Britain,  or  in 
a  British  conspiracy  against  Germany  ;  I  believe  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  both  countries  w^ould  make  short  w'ork  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  if  they  existed,  and  that  the  relations  of  both  countries 
would  be  immeasurably  improved  to  the  benefit  of  both  and  of 
Europe  in  general,  if  a  little  common  sense  and  Christian  charity 
could  be  imported  into  their  dealings  with  each  other.  That  two 
nations  which  particularly  pride  themselves  on  their  good  sense 
and  unemotional  habits  of  mind,  and  which  in  character  and  ideals 
have  more  in  common  than  almost  any  other  nations  in  Europe, 
should  readily  believe  the  legends  which  in  each  country  are 
current  about  the  other — this  is  the  real  credulity,  and  one  can 
ouly  hope  it  is  as  innocent  as  the  simplicity  which  is  imputed  to 
the  “minimisers.” 

»«*«»• 

What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  these  considerations?  That 
sensible  people  in  both  countries  should  do  their  best  to  stop  these 
recriminations ;  that  we  for  our  part  should  be  careful  never  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  wrong  by  omissions  of  courtesies  or  lapses 
from  official  correctness  ;  that  w'e  should  not  give  our  arrangement 
with  France  or  any  projected  arrangement  with  Russia  an  anti- 
German  bias,  or  leave  Germans  ground  for  saying  that  our  object  in 
making  these  arrangements  is  to  thw’art  their  legitimate  policy. 
Mere  prudence  should  restrain  us  in  the  latter  case,  for  it  is  an 
illusion  to  suppose  that  Russia^  which  has  a  hundred  good  reasons 
for  not  offending  Germany,  is  the  more  likely  to  welcome  our 
advances  if  we  proclaim  that  a  chief  part  of  our  object  is  to  thwart 
Germany.  Finally,  let  us  have  done  with  the  undignified  com¬ 
plaints  and  panics  about  the  German  Navy,  which,  if  they  have 
any  effect  at  all,  do  but  increase  the  German  zeal  for  sea-power. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  extremely  convenient  to  us  if  the  w'orld 
were  so  organised  that  no  other  Power  were  permitted  to  possess 
a  strong  navy,  but  since  Germany’s  right  to  build  ships  is  as 
incontestible  as  our  right  to  maintain  our  supremacy,  w’e  can  do 
nothing  worse  than  proclaim  an  injury  without  a  remedy.  Surely 
the  sea-pow'er  of  this  country  is  formidable  enough,  and  our 
capacity  for  increasing  it  in  case  of  need  sufficiently  obvious  to 
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enable  us  to  preserve  some  measure  of  self-possession  against  ^ 
alarmists.  ;j 

These  negative  precepts,  or,  if  anyone  chooses  to  call  them  so 
these  [)ious  truisms,  are  the  chief  part  of  the  matter.  The  future 
has  its  problems,  and  we  cannot  anticipate  them,  hut  if  by  some 
miracle  we  could  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  in  which  the 
tw’O  countries  have  enveloped  themselves,  what  really  lies  behind 
would,  I  believe,  be  reduced  to  quite  commonjilace  dimensions  for 
all  immediate  practical  purposes.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of 
Tapprochemcnts  or  agreements.  There  are  not  in  our  relation  with 
Germany  any  of  the  definite  points  of  contact  which  render  specific 
agreements  desirable  in  the  case  of  France.  The  things  that  are 
in  dispute  are  vague,  large,  and  unsubstantial — such  stuff  as  night¬ 
mares  are  made  of — and  they  can  neither  be  settled  on  paper  nor 
reduced  to  paper.  The  talk  of  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement. 
moreover,  would  probably  defeat  its  own  purpose  in  the  present 
sensitive  condition  of  Europe  by  creating  a  fresh  set  of  suspicions 
in  another  quarter.  What  we  need  in  the  case  of  Germany  is  not 
to  make  understandings  in  the  diplomatic  sense,  but  to  remove 
misunderstandings  in  the  ordinary  sense.  And  for  this  end  there 
is  no  plan  that  politicians  can  propose  ;  it  is  a  matter  ultimately 
that  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  two  jieoples,  who  can  insist  that  they 
shall  not  be  embroiled  by  politicians  or  newspapers  in  a  quarrel 
which  is  not  of  their  seeking,  and  which,  they  feel  instinctively, 
undermines  the  self-respect  if  it  does  not  actually  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries, 

J.  A.  Spender, 

*  Editor  of  “  The  \V estminster  Gazette.” 
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The  new  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  may  be 
regarded  from  many  points  of  view,  but  its  influence  for  weal  or 
ivoe  rests  primarily  upon  the  combined  action — not  necessarily  the 
combination — of  the  two  fleets  and  their  ability  to  preserve  the 
basis  of  the  new  treaty  against  infringement  by  other  Pow’ers. 
The  treaty  may  be  discussed  in  its  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
racial  aspects,  but  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  making  for  peace 
depends  u}X)n  the  sea-power  of  the  two  countries.  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  are  maritime  Powers,  w'hose  very  existence  depends 
upon  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  their  sea  defences.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  peaceful  expansion  and  development  of 
the  two  Empires  rests  upon  the  security  which  their  fleets  in  the 
last  resource  can  enforce. 

Never  was  there  a  treaty  so  completely  the  natural  sequel  to 
past  events  as  that  which  has  been  signed  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Viscount  Hayashi.  The  Japanese  Navy  is  the  child  of  the 
British  Fleet.  The  sequence  of  events  has  never  been  interrupted 
since  the  present  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth — Admiral 
Sir  Archibald  Douglas — took  to  Japan  in  the  early  ’seventies, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty,  the  commission  of  naval 
officers  and  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  Japanese  Fleet  as  it  exists  to-day.  Other  British  officers 
were  lent  to  the  Japanese  authorities  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
the  termination  of  their  periods  of  service  returned,  but  Japan 
still  retains  on  its  active  list  one  member  of  the  original  party 
in  Commander  F.  W.  Hammond,  wffio,  starting  life  as  an 
jrdinary  bluejacket  in  England,  has  for  many  years  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Mikado,  esteemed  as  one  of  the  first  gunnery  in¬ 
structors  of  the  Japanese  Navy.  Year  by  year  the  Japanese 
Fleet  has  grown  in  size  and  wmr  fitness,  and  this  year  it  put 
the  seal  of  world-wide  recognition  upon  the  work  initiated  by 
tir  Archibald  Douglas  and  his  colleagues,  by  annihilating  the 
iTeat  fleet  of  the  Russian  Empire.  In  the  light  of  the  history 
f  the  past  thirty  years  it  is  most  natural  that  the  inheritors 
f  the  glories  of  Trafalgar  should  join  hands  with  the  victors  of 
ie  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea  in  a  treaty  which  is  designed  to 
ireserve  inviolate  the  peace  of  the  seas  in  the  eastern  and  western 
:einispheres.  Japan  is  the  supreme  naval  Power  of  the  east  as 
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Great  Britain  is  the  supreme  naval  Power  of  the  west,  andtlie  ^ 
two  fleets  are  linked  together  by  a  chain  of  sea  fortresses  of  I 
unique  strategical  importance  and  unrivalled  capacity  of  defence  * 
“  East  is  east  and  west  is  west,  and  ne’er  the  twain  shall  meet”- 
but  the  new  treaty,  founded  upon  community  of  interests  and 
similarity  of  naval  policy,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  complete 
girdling  of  the  earth  with  an  instrument  of  peace  which  has 
ever  been  attempted. 

The  predominant  naval  character  of  the  treaty  is  confessed  in 
the  series  of  articles  in  which  it  is  embodied.  The  iwsition  is  a 
simple  one.  Japan,  by  the  victories  of  her  fleet,  has  driven  her 
only  avowed  enemy  off  the  eastern  seas,  and,  by  the  pressure  of 
her  armies,  has  pushed  back  that  same  enemy  from  her  new 
frontier  in  Northern  Korea.  She  has  now  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  secures  to  her  all  the  objects  for  which  she  fought, 
and,  by  further  cementing  her  friendship  with  Great  Britain, 
she  has  insured  in  the  best  and  most  staple  market  her  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  her  sacrifices.  Japan,  by  the  new  alliance, 
has  done  more  than  this,  since  she  and  Great  Britain  have  ^ 
definitely  put  a  period  to  “  the  policy  of  grab,”  which  other 
Powers  than  Russia,  and  notably  Germany,  were  pursuing  in 
the  Far  East.  These  are  very  solid  benefits,  and  they  rest  upon 
the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  w’hich  is  ensured  by  the  strength  and 
prestige  of  the  two  fleets,  and  upon  the  high  standard  of  warlike 
efficiency  which  the  Japanese  Army  has  achieved. 

This  is  Japan’s  side  of  the  ledger.  There  is  also  the  British 
side.  Great  Britain  has  no  land  frontiers  to  defend,  except  in 
India.  The  defence  of  the  British  Isles,  as  of  the  whole  British 
Empire,  apart  from  India,  rests  upon  the  British  Fleet,  which 
in  size  is  without  a  rival.  The  British  Army  is  essentially  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  Fleet,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  in 
the  melting-pot.  It  may  be  years  before  some  heaven-sent  ad¬ 
ministrator  evolves  from  the  present  military  chaos  a  weapon  in 
which  the  nation  can  feel  complete  confidence — which  will  banish 
from  the  public  mind  the  greatly  exaggerated  dangers  of  invasion 
which  periodically  affect  the  British  people,  and  act  as  a  reserve 
in  case  of  trouble  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India  where 
Russia  prowls.  In  full  knowledge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
British  Navy  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  British  Army  for  the 
needs  of  the  eastern  and  western  Empire,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  w'ords  of  the  commercial  w'orld,  have  re-insured 
their  risks  in  India  wuth  Japan.  Japan  possesses  a  small  navy, 
but,  thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  a  system  of  con¬ 
scription,  she  has  an  army  of  great  size,  and,  as  events  have 
suggested,  of  probably  unequalled  fighting  power.  In  face  of  the 
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rilous  position  in  India,  the  British  Government  have  followed 
the  practice  of  the  best  insurance  companies.  When  they  have 
a  life-policy  for  an  unusually  large  amount,  their  practice  is  to 
re-insure  some  of  the  risk  wuth  other  corporations,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  the  British  Government  has  been  able  to  do,  owing 
to  the  supreme  position  which  the  British  Fleet  holds  in  the 
world’s  seas.  It  is  important  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  new 
alliance  could  never  have  commended  itself  to  the  Japanese 
people,  and  Great  Britain  could  never  have  prevailed  upon  them 
to  promise  their  assistance  in  the  defence  of  the  land  frontiers  of 
India,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sacrifices  which  the  British  people 
have  made  in  the  up-building  of  the  Fleet  and  the  statesman¬ 
like  policy  which  the  Admiralty  have  lately  adopted.  The  British 
burden  in  India  has  been  lightened,  but  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  the  British  Fleet  has  been  increased.  The  British 
Army  has  been  provided  with  a  crutch  which  will  do  it  service 
only  so  long  as  the  British  Fleet  maintains  its  supremacy. 

This  aspect  of  the  treaty  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  other¬ 
wise  we  may  be  told  that,  in  virtue  of  the  new  treaty  of  alliance, 
the  British  people  can  afford  to  slacken  their  efforts  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  naval  defences.  Absolutely  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case.  What  is  the  position?  Great  as  is  the  reputation 
which  the  Japanese  Fleet  has  established,  the  Navy  of  the  Mikado 
has  emerged  from  the  war  as  the  least  considerable  of  the  navies 
of  the  world,  excepting  only  that  of  Russia — the  defeated.  It 
is  true  that  the  Japanese  Fleet  has  shown  what  it  can  do  with 
the  slenderest  resources,  but  account  must  be  taken  of  the  many 
circumstances  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
arms  afloat,  apart  from  the  magnificent  character  of  the  personnel 
which  served  under  Admiral  Togo.  Putting  aside  this  point, 
Japan  won  because ,  owing  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the  Russian 
Navy,  she  was  able  to  defeat  it  in  detail,  and,  secondly,  because 
her  task  was  assisted  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  officers  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Russian  squadrons,  and  the  lack  of  training  of  the 
crews.  In  a  future  contest  Japan  might  not  be  similarly  favoured, 
and  none  realises  better  than  the  statesmen  who  are  responsible 
for  the  destinies  of  the  Japanese  Empire  that  for  some  years 
to  come  the  Japanese  Navy  must  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
smallest  on  the  seas.  Had  Japan  been  able  to  force  a  large 
indemnity  from  Russia,  she  would  have  been  in  a  position  rapidly 
to  augment  her  Fleet  until  it  was  commensurate  to  the  defensive 
duties  devolving  upon  it.  Japan  could  by  no  means  in  her 
power,  had  she  continued  the  struggle,  have  forced  Russia  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  She  has  been  unable  to  shift  this 
burden  upon  Russian  shoulders,  and,  consequently,  the  financial 
VOL.  lxxviii.  n.s.  3  K 
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resources  which  she  will  he  able  to  devote  to  the  strengthening 
of  her  Fleet  are  seriously  restricted.  In  these  circumstances  she 
was  desirous  of  re-insuring  her  naval  risks,  and  she  naturally 
turned  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  promise  of 
assistance,  wFich  she  regards  as  essential  to  her  peaceful  com¬ 
mercial  development  in  China  and  to  the  great  work  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Korea .  Alone  and  unassisted  J apan  could  not  have  been 
confident  of  preserving  the  fruits  of  her  victories.  Her  clanger  at 
home  would  have  been  so  great  for  some  years  to  come  that  she 
would  have  been  unable  to  devote  herself  to  the  reorganisation  of 
Korea  and  the  up-building  of  China ;  so  much  money  would  have 
had  to  be  devoted  to  the  Fleet  that  there  would  have  been  little 
to  spare  for  the  great  work  of  commercial  expansion  which  she  has 
undertaken.  Japan  wfill  now  be  able  to  proceed  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  Navy  at  leisure,  relying  upon  the  security  at 
sea  which  the  new'  alliance  affords  her. 

From  a  naval  point  of  view  Great  Britain  has  increased  her 
responsibilities.  These  are  greater  than  they  appear  at  first 
sight.  One  effect  of  the  late  events,  it  is  true,  has  been  the 
withdrawal  of  the  five  battleships  which  the  British  Admiralty 
had  despatched  to  China  Seas  in  order  to  neutralise  the  Pacific 
Squadron  of  Eussia.  But  even  if  no  new  agreement  had  been 
come  to  wuth  Japan,  it  is  certain  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
vessels  would  have  been  recalled  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  their 
presence  in  the  Far  East  had  been  effectually  removed  by  the 
victories  of  the  Japanese  Fleet.  Since,  in  the  absence  of  an 
alliance,  we  might  with  comparative  safety  have  withdrawn 
most  of  these  ships,  relying  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  Japanese, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  even  in  eastern  waters  the  British  Fleet 
has  gained  much  material  advantage,  except  so  far  as  it  has  the 
support  of  the  Japanese  Navy  in  case  of  trouble.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  w’est  the  burden  upon  the  British  Navy  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  increased.  Fortunately,  it  is  to-day  well  able  to 
bear  the  strain ,  and  it  rests  with  the  British  people  to  insist  that  it 
shall  be  maintained  at  an  adequate  standard  of  strength.  The  new 
treaty,  which  proclaims  to  all  and  sundry  “hands  off  China,” 
cannot  be  pleasing  to  some,  at  least,  of  our  neighbours  on  the 
Continent.  It  may  be  doing  Germany  an  injustice,  but  the  sus¬ 
picion  seems  well-founded  that  she  had  hopes  of  snatching  from 
China  a  considerable  slice  of  the  Empire.  Any  such  project  can 
be  persevered  in  now  only  at  the  cost  of  war.  German  irritation 
is  natural,  and  can  be  readily  understood.  A^ears  ago,  she  hoped  to 
found  a  Colonial  Empire  in  Africa ;  Great  Britain  seized  all  the 
territory  worth  having,  and  Germany  had  to  be  content  with  what 
w’as  left.  A  decade  or  two  since  her  hopes  shifted  to  the  west. 
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She  has  planted  large  Colonies  in  South  America,  under  foreign 
flags.  The  United  States  was  brought  to  a  realisation  of  the 
danger  that  Germany  might  find  a  convenient  excuse  to  seize 
territory  in  South  America  and  enforce  a  protectorate.  The 
realisation  of  this  risk  was  immediately  followed  by  determined 
jgj.jQQ_Great  Britain  subscribing  to  the  Munroe  doctrine — which 
checkmated  German  ambition  in  this  direction.  The  United 
States  Fleet  has  been  strengthened,  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  have  recognised  that  the  scheme  can  be  pursued  only  at 
the  cost  of  war.  Eepulsed  in  Africa  and  in  America,  Germany, 
of  late  years,  has  been  turning  to  the  Far  East,  and  her  actions 
have  spoken  louder  than  the  assurances  of  her  desire  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  China  Empire.  By  the  signing  of  the  new 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  all  schemes  of  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  in  China  by  European  Powers  have  for  the 
time  been  rendered  futile,  except,  again,  at  the  expense  of  war — 
absolutely  hopeless  war  in  the  present  circumstances.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  new  alliance  should  have  given  no  pleasure 
in  the  German  Empire,  and  it  has,  consequently,  increased  the 
irritation  against  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thereby  augmented  the 
burden  upon  the  British  western  Fleet,  and  rendered  even 
more  imperative  upon  the  British  people  the  duty  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Navy  in  adequate  strength.  In  the  pursuance  of  her 
Colonial  and  European  policy,  by  her  friendship  with  America 
and  France,  by  the  helping  hand  which  she  held  out  to  Japan 
in  her  hour  of  greatest  danger,  and  by  her  persistent  claim  to 
naval  supremacy,  Great  Britain  has  done  much  which  the 
German  people  choose  to  regard  as  directed  against  those  dreams 
for  weltpolitik  which  have  been  so  industriously  fostered  by  those 
in  authority,  and  so  enthusiastically  supported  by  a  large  section 
of  the  German  people. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  adequately  to  assess  the  exact  burden 
which  may  fall  upon  the  British  Fleet  during  the  existence  of 
the  new  alliance.  By  joining  hands  with  Japan,  Great  Britain 
has  upset  the  balance  of  pow’er,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Europe. 
Efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  readjust  matters.  Already 
there  are  unconcealed  efforts  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Kussia.  At  the  present  moment  the 
prospect  of  such  an  alliance  is  not  hopeful.  Nevertheless,  the 
danger  of  an  agreement  between  Eussia  and  Germany,  with 
France  in  the  background,  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  and 
there  is  no  saying  what  specious  arguments  and  ingenious 
manoeuvres  may  not  be  employed  with  the  Czar  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  him  into  an  entanglement.  So  long  as  there  is  this 
danger,  the  burden  on  the  British  Fleet  in  the  west  will  be  heavy. 
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Not  only  will  there  be  no  excuse  for  relaxing  efforts  to  maintain 
the  Navy  at  a  two-Power  standard,  but  this  standard  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  Admiralty  with  a  liberal  margin  on  the  side  of 
safety.  We  owe  this  to  ourselves,  since  the  Fleet  is  our  essential 
defence,  and  we  owe  it  to  Japan,  since,  in  the  event  of  trouble  in 
the  Far  East,  the  British  Fleet’s  sphere  of  duty  would  lie  mainly 
in  European  waters,  and  any  want  of  success  in  the  west  at  the 
opening  of  a  campaign  might  result  in  irretrievable  disaster  to  the 
Japanese  Empire,  since  it  would  open  the  way  to  the  Far  East. 
Under  the  new  treaty  the  British  Fleet  guards  the  door  to  the  ' 
Pacific.  I 

Fortunately,  the  basis  upon  which  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  i 
rests  is  strategically  perfect.  The  British  Fleet  commands  the 
western  seas  and  the  Japanese  Fleet  commands  the  eastern  seas. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  war  Eussia 
occupied  a  somewhat  similar  position.  She  had  a  Fleet  in  China 
waters  at  least  equal  on  paper  to  that  of  Japan,  and  she  possessed 
another  Fleet  in  the  west.  Superficially,  there  is  some  re¬ 
semblance,  but  it  disappears  on  the  most  cursory  examination. 
Russia  was  never  supreme  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  and  she  had 
no  facility  for  concentrating  her  naval  forces  when  the  war  began. 
But  for  the  hospitality  which  France,  in  a  spirit  of  devotion,  i 
accorded  to  Russian  men-of-war  at  Tangier,  Jiboutil,  Madagascar, 
and  Cochin  China ,  not  a  single  vessel  could  have  proceeded  from 
Europe  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Attacked  suddenly  at  one  ! 
end  of  her  line  of  Empire,  Russia  had  no  facilities  for  bringing  i 
up  her  reserves.  The  position  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  is 
entirely  dissimilar.  Japan,  as  a  sea  Power,  is  as  unrivalled  in 
the  east  as  Great  Britain  is  in  the  west.  At  this  moment  not 
a  single  European  Power  has  a  battleship  in  eastern  waters. 
Germany  maintains  only  one  armoured  cruiser,  two  large  pro-  I 
tected  cruisers,  and  a  number  of  small  ships.  France  keeps  in 
the  Far  East  only  three  large  cruisers  and  a  similar  number  of  ] 
small  cruisers,  while  Italy  has  one  big  cruiser  and  two  little  ones. 
In  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  battleships,  England’s 
naval  forces  in  the  Far  East  are  still  far  and  awmy  superior  to  ■ 
those  of  any  two  European  Powers,  if  we  take  account,  as  we  j 
should,  of  the  whole  of  the  ships  which  form  the  Eastern  Fleet. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  when  the  scheme  of  redistribution  of 
the  Fleet  was  announced,  the  Admiralty  stated  that  the  vessels 
of  the  China,  East  Indies,  and  Australian  stations  would  in  time 
of  war  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  China  station,  who  would  be  responsible  for  their  distribution, 

‘  ‘  so  that  they  may  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  deal  with  all 
the  ships  of  the  enemy  to  be  found  in  these  waters.”  It  is  in 
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accordance  with  this  scheme  that  the  three  squadrons  will  in 
future  concentrate  every  autumn  at  Singapore,  there  to  carry  out 
combined  manoeuvres  under  their  war  leader.  The  ships  to  which 
the  defence  of  British  interests  in  eastern  seas  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  committed  include  :  — 

East  Indies  Squadeon. 

Cruisers: — Hyacinth,  Fox,  Perseus,  Proserpine,  with  the  “attached” 
ships  Lapwing,  Itedhreasi,  and  Sphinx. 

China  Squadron. 

Cruisers  : — Sutlej  (armoured),  Hogue  (armoured),  Andromeda,  Bona- 
xenture,  Astraea,  Diadem,  Flora,  with  the  special  service  vessels  Cadmus, 
Clio,  and  Hecla,  nine  river  gunboats  and  fourteen  destroyers. 

Australian  Squadron. 

Cruisers : — Powerful,  Challenger,  Pioneer,  Katoomba,  Pegasus,  Pyra- 
mus,  Prometheus,  Psyche,  Torch,  and  Wallaroo. 

Such  a  force  as  is  here  enumerated  would  form  a  very  powerful 
combination  against  any  two  European  squadrons  now’  in  eastern 
waters.  In  fighting  power,  unsupported  by  Japan,  it  might  prove 
unequal,  however,  to  the  vessels  which  the  United  States  keeps 
on  the  Asiatic  station.  This  force  includes  : — The  battleships 
Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  the  Monitor  Monadnock,  the 
cruisers  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  Raleigh,  and  five  torpedo-boat 
destroyers.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Philippine  Squadron  w’ith 
the  cruiser  Rainbow  as  flagship,  which  comprises  five  gunboats. 
Fortunately,  in  British  schemes  of  defence  it  is  never  necessary 
in  these  days  to  regard  America  as  a  probable  antagonist,  and  in 
Far  Eastern  affairs,  although  she  has  not  joined  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  she  remains  in  the  background  as  a  cordial 
sympathiser  with  the  objects  in  view.  The  supremacy  of  the 
British  Eastern  Fleet  plus  the  Fleet  of  Japan  in  Far  Eastern 
waters  may  be  regarded  as  overwhelming  in  its  superiority  over 
any  probable  combination. 

No  accession  to  the  squadrons  of  European  navies  in  the  Far 
East  can  be  made  without  the  cognisance  of  Great  Britain.  She 
holds  in  command  the  whole  route  from  Continental  ports  to 
the  Pacific,  and  she  has  the  advantage  of  an  unrivalled  chain  of 
well-defended  naval  bases  from  west  to  east.  In  the  west  the 
position  is  this  : — The  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  Admiral  Sir  A.  K.  Wilson,  who  commands 
the  Channel  Fleet,  comprising  twelve  battleships  and  three  small 
cruisers,  and  associated  with  this  heavy  battle  fleet  is  the  First 
Cruiser  Squadron  of  six  powerful,  swift,  armoured  cruisers. 
When  the  moderate  expenditure  contemplated  at  Eosyth  has  been 
made,  this  Fleet  will  have  a  home  commanding  the  northern  exit 
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from  the  North  Sea,  and  as  a  place  of  concentration  in  the  south 
the  Admiralty  have  Dover,  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
shut  the  Channel  against  any  vessels  coming  from  northern 
Europe.  More  or  less  midway  betw’een  the  two  is  Felixstowe, 
the  new  station  of  a  flotilla  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  This 
scheme  of  bases  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  revolution  in  naval 
opinion ,  nor  is  Dover  about  to  become  a  naval  station  in  the  same 
sense  as  Portsmouth  or  Chatham,  or  even  Eosyth. 

In  view  of  the  twenty-mile  width  of  water  to  which  the 
Channel  at  this  point  narrows  down,  it  was  realised  ten  years 
ago  that  Dover  was  an  ideal  site  for  an  adequately  defended  place 
of  anchorage  for  big  ships,  and  a  base  from  which  torpedo  craft 
could  with  advantage  carry  out  offensive  operations  in  case  of 
certain  eventualities.  In  1895  Lord  Spencer  initiated  the  Dover 
scheme,  and  under  Lord  Goschen  it  was  considerably  elaborated 
and  the  proposed  expenditure  increased  to  ^3 ,500 ,000,  in  return 
for  which  the  Navy  is  to  be  provided  with  an  Admiralty  harbour 
covering  an  area  of  610  acres,  exclusive  of  the  commercial  harbour. 
Dover  has  always  been  a  great  strategical  base  for  the  British 
Fleet.  Until  the  advent  of  the  torpedo,  men-of-war  were  able  to 
lie  at  anchorage  in  the  Downs,  but  any  admiral  who  placed  his 
fleet  in  such  a  position  nowadays  would  be  courting  disaster; 
consequently,  the  Admiralty  decided  that  Dover  must  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  harbour  defended  against  torpedo  attack,  and  a 
similar  provision  w’as  made  for  the  protection  of  Portland.  Since 
these  plans  were  sanctioned  there  has  been  no  change  in  Ad¬ 
miralty  opinion,  and  the  present  Board  at  Whitehall  has  been  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  scheme  at  Dover  or  at  Portland,  nor 
is  there  any  intention  of  further  development.  The  Portland 
scheme  is  practically  complete,  and  already  gives  hospitality  to 
the  Channel  Fleet  when  convenient,  and  is  at  present  its  prin¬ 
cipal  base.  In  accordance  with  Lord  Spencer’s  scheme  moor¬ 
ings  are  being  laid  at  Dover,  as  they  have  been  laid  at  Portland, 
so  that  if  circumstances  render  it  desirable  men-of-war  can  lie 
at  this  point  in  complete  safety  pending  warlike  developments, 
The  scheme  at  Dover  will  be  completed  in  1908.  It  will  then 
be  a  protected  harbour,  but  will  not  become  an  Admiralty  dock¬ 
yard  nor  a  permanent  base  for  any  section  of  the  British  Fleet. 

So  long  as  the  British  nation  maintains  the  Fleet  in  adequate 
strength  the  North  Sea  must  be  practically  a  mare  clausum. 
In  case  of  trouble  with  any  Power  of  northern  Europe,  Eosyth 
--when  its  development,  now  in  hand,  is  complete — will  prob¬ 
ably  become  the  base  of  the  Channel  Fleet  for  any  necessary 
naval  operations,  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  nominally  based 
on  Gibraltar,  will  simultaneously  move  up  to  Dover,  and 
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the  three  divisions  of  ships  “  in  reserve  in  commission  ”  will 
be  distributed  among  the  sea-keeping  squadrons  as  circumstances 
may  dictate.  The  Eeserve  divisions  will  continue  to  be 
stationed  at  the  three  home  ports — Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  and 
Plymouth.  The  Sheerness  division  is  regarded  as  the  reserve  of 
the  Channel  Pleet,  the  Portsmouth  division  as  the  reserve  of  the 
\tlantic,  and  the  Plymouth  division  is  ear-marked  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  if  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  force 
at  present  commanded  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  This  is  the 
position  so  far  as  British  defence  in  the  North  Sea  and  English 
bannel  is  concerned. 

Owing  to  the  improved  relations  with  France  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  the  Mediterranean  has 
become  a  place  of  concord,  and  the  shadow  of  wmr  which  hung 
over  it  for  so  many  years  has  departed.  Nevertheless,  the  British 
scheme  of  naval  defence  in  these  waters  is  singularly  complete. 
At  the  western  end,  owing  to  the  wise  provision  of  Lord  Spencer 
and  Lord  Goschen,  Gibraltar  has  been  converted  into  a  naval 
port  and  dockyard  town.  It  was  a  defended  garrison  before,  but 
now  it  is  the  base  of  the  most  powerful  strategical  unit  in  the 
British  Navy — namely,  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  As  previously  ex¬ 
plained,  this  Fleet  is  a  pivot  force,  and  would  sw'eep  up  the 
Channel  or  down  the  Mediterranean  as  circumstances  might 
dictate.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  is  Malta,  which 
is  also  being  converted  into  a  first-class  naval  port,  adequately 
defended  against ,  attack  by  gun ,  and  protected  from  torpedo 
surprise.  Malta  is  the  base  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  which 
stands  guard  over  the  Middle  Sea  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  In  the  Bed  Sea  we  have  Aden,  which  is  more  a 
commercial  than  a  naval  port,  and,  finally,  in  the  chain  of  British 
defence  stretching  from  England  to  Hongkong,  the  last  link  is 
Singapore.  Under  the  late  Mr.  Stanhope  a  complete  scheme 
for  the  defence  of  Singapore  against  attack  was  elaborated  and 
carried  out,  and  a  number  of  heavy  guns  were  mounted.  Under 
an  arrangement  made  early  this  year  the  docks  at  Singapore  have 
now  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Straits  Settlement  Govern¬ 
ment-subject  to  the  arbitrators’  award — and  most  of  the  local 
directors  of  the  former  dock  company  have  been  appointed  to 
the  new  public  authority.  Under  the  Navy  Estimates  of  1904-5 
an  expenditure  of  over  £60,000  was  made  in  order  to  render  the 
port  suitable  as  a  place  of  replenishment  for  a  fleet  if  necessary. 
Singapore  will  remain,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  port  at  which 
British  fleets  can  call,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  used  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  the  past.  It  is  the  gate  to  the  Pacific,  but  any 
scheme  for  converting  it  into  the  “  Gibraltar  of  the  East  ”  would 
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be  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty ,  which  is  opposed  to  further  expenditure  of  large  sums 
on  “bricks  and  mortar.” 

Under  successive  Naval  Works  Acts  passed  since  1895,  the 
nation  is  committed  to  an  expenditure  of  twenty-seven  and  a 
half  million  sterling  upon  the  principal  harbours  which  might  be 
used  in  time  of  war  and  in  the  development  of  the  home  naval 
ports.  The  whole  of  this  important  scheme  is  now  almost  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  assurance  may  be  accepted  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  have  no  intention  of  embarking  upon  any  further  large 
outlay.  Three  years  hence  all  the  work  now  in  progress  will 
be  finished,  and  the  Admiralty  will  then  be  able  to  congratulate 
itself  on  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  colossal  projects,  which  will 
provide  the  Fleet  with  all  it  needs,  or  can  need  in  the  future,  in 
the  way  of  dockyard  facilities  and  defended  ports. 

The  conclusion  of  the  new  treaty  with  Japan  puts  the  coping, 
stone  upon  the  great  task  which  w'as  inaugurated  in  1889,  when 
the  British  people  awoke  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Navy 
in  the  scheme  of  imperial  defence.  No  further  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure  is  needed  or  contemplated  to  complete  the  chain  of 
points  d’appui  which  binds  the  British  Empire  together,  and 
assures  to  the  Navy  adequately  fortified  bases  at  every  point 
where  fleets  are  likely  to  be  needed  in  case  of  war.  Anyone  who 
will  glance  at  the  map  will  see  that  a  complete  revolution  has 
been  effected  in  the  scheme  of  imperial  defence,  and,  by  the 
alliance  with  Japan,  the  Government  have  re-insured  the  only 
risk  which  appears  inadequately  covered — the  danger  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  India. 

The  burden  of  the  Army  has  been  lightened,  but  the  duty  cast 
upon  the  Navy  has  been  increased.  In  the  western  seas,  it  must 
protect  Japanese  as  well  as  British  interests — since  the  “Near 
Seas  ”  are  the  route  to  the  Pacific  for  European  Powers— while 
in  the  event  of  a  war  unconnected  with  the  Far  East,  the 
British  Fleet  has  no  right  of  call  on  Japan.  It  only  remains 
for  the  nation,  if  it  w’ould  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  to  insist 
that  the  standard  of  British  naval  strength  shall  not  be  lowered 
either  in  the  interest  of  the  exigencies  of  any  political  party,  or 
to  placate  those  visionaries  who  are  continually  urging  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  naval  expenditure  below  the  figure  which  expert  advisers 
consider  necessary.  Great  Britain  must  rtand  or  fall  by  ha 
Fleet,  and  the  country  to-day  owes  it  to  itself,  no  less  than  to  Japan, 
to  insist  that  the  Navy  shall  be  maintained  in  sufficiency  and 
efficiency  for  any  task  which  may  devolve  upon  it. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


SIB  OLIVEK  LODGE  ON  RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE, 

Ik  a  volume  just  published  by  me,  called  The  Reconstruction  of 
Relief, ^  I  have  had  occasion  to  criticise  certain  methods  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  a  certain  attitude  of  mind  which  of  late  years  have  been 
adopted  by  many  scientific  men  as  regards  the  relation  of  science 
to  religious  belief  generally.  The  men  of  science  to  whom  I 
allude  represent  a  moral  and  emotional  reaction  against  the  nega¬ 
tive  agnosticism  which  was  popular  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
whose  chief  exponent  in  this  country  was  Huxley.  Their  general 
conclusion  is  one  which  I  have  myself  sought  to  establish ;  but 
the  scientific  thinkers  whom  I  here  have  in  view  are  seeking  to 
reach  it,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  short  cut  which  leads  them  not  to 
their  goal  but  into  an  intervening  quicksand.  My  grounds  for 
this  opinion  I  have  mentioned  in  the  volume  alluded  to.  I  have 
there,  however,  dealt  with  the  matter  merely  in  a  brief  paren¬ 
thesis.  I  propose  in  the  present  article  to  examine  it  more  in 
detail. 

The  most  popular  and  distinguished  exponent  of  the  scientific 
“short  cut  ”  to  theology  is  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who,  starting  from 
scientific  data  and  using  scientific  methods  which  he  shares  with 
Huxley,  boldly  projects  himself  into  that  world  of  mystical 
theism  which  was  for  Huxley  no  more  than  a  world  of  dreams. 
Sir  Oliver’s  theism  is,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  kind  which  would 
make  the  hair  of  a  Christian  stand  on  end ;  but  it  shares  with 
Christian  and  all  other  theisms  the  doctrine  that  a  personal 
Deity  exists,  whose  heart  is  with  the  human  race,  who  is  the 
proper  and  responsive  object  of  all  human  aspiration,  and  whose 
character,  temper,  and  preferences  can  (if  Sir  Oliver  is  right)  be 
known  by  us  more  certainly  and  intimately  than  those  of  our 
nearest  neighbour.  He  maintains  farther  that  man  possesses  a 
will  which  is,  in  some  genuine  sense,  unfettered  by  external 
causes,  and  that  this  will  resides  in  some  hyper-organic  personality 
which  does  not  decompose  with  the  body,  hovrever  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it. 

Now,  if  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  held  and  published  these  beliefs  as 
matters  of  transcendental  faith — that  is  to  say,  as  attested  by  some 
mysterious  faculty  differing  in  kind  from  those  used  by  him  in  his 
scientific  researches — we  might  think  his  conclusions  unsound, 
but  we  could  not  call  them  illogical.  The  case,  however,  is  the 
precise  reverse  of  this.  The  attention  which,  when  he  speaks 
on  religious  subjects.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  claims  and  receives  from 

(1)  The  Reconstruction  of  Belief,  by  W.  H.  Mallock.  (Chapman  and  Hall, 
1906.) 
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the  public  is  essentially  due,  both  in  his  opinion  and  theirs,  to  the 
fact  that  he  professes  to  bring  to  the  old  problems  of  theology  * 
the  special  and  expert  knowledge  of  a  master  of  modern  science 
Nor  does  Sir  Oliver,  in  these  respects,  stand  alone.  He  is,  per- 
haps,  the  best  known,  but  he  is  not  the  only,  example  of  scientists 
in  this  country  who  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  theology  and 
declaring  that  they  are  doing  so  on  grounds  the  same  as  his. 

The  question,  then,  which  I  propose  to  discuss  here  is  the 
question  of  how  far  he  and  his  companions  are  really  doing  what 
they  profess  to  do.  How  far  are  they  providing  us — I  will  not 
say  with  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  their  subject 
— but  with  even  so  much  as  a  single  new  suggestion  by  means  of 
which  a  solution  may  one  day  be  discoverable?  And  I  propose 
to  make  this  inquiry  for  the  following  reason — the  reason,  namely, 
that  in  proportion  as  any  beliefs  are  important,  it  is  incumbent  on 
those  who  hold,  and  desire  that  others  should  hold,  them,  not  to 
rest  them  on  inadequate  or  false  foundations ;  for,  in  proportion 
as  they  rest  them  on  these,  they  will,  instead  of  re-establishing 
them,  merely  be  assisting  their  opponents  to  involve  them  in  fresh 
discredit. 

Now  that  there  are,  at  all  events,  primd  facie  grounds  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  Sir  Oliver  has  unwittingly  fallen  into  this  dangerous 
course  was  made  evident  by  a  discussion  which  took  place  last 
autumn,  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  between  Professor  Eay 
Lankester  and  himself.  Professor  Lankester  complained  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  Sir  Oliver  ‘  ‘  made  statements  to  large 
and  popular  audiences  with  reference  to  matters  touching  the 
ground-work  of  some  forms  of  religious  belief,  which  statements 
are  absolutely  at  variance  with  fact.  He  made  these  statements 
as  a  professed  exponent  of  physical  science ,  and  they  have  been 
quoted  throughout  the  country  as  the  testimony  of  a  man  of 
science  against  the  conclusions  which  science  had  been  popularly 
supposed  to  have  reached.”  The  principal  statement  of  Sir 
Oliver’s  here  referred  to  was  one  which  dealt  with  what  he  called 
‘‘  the  first  of  Haeckel’s  two  main  propositions — namely,  the  in¬ 
organic  origin  of  life,  will,  and  consciousness.”  This  proposition 
Sir  Oliver  was  reported  to  have  dismissed  as  ‘  ‘  contrary  to  the 
facts  of  science  as  at  present  known — the  facts  of  biogenesis  so 
emphasised  by  Huxley.”  Such  words.  Professor  Lankester 
pointed  out,  not  only  misrepresent,  but  positively  invert  the 
views  which  Huxley  really  held  and  expressed  with  the  utmost 
emphasis.  Huxley  admitted,  it  is  true,  that  all  attempts  hitherto 
to  produce  living  from  non-living  matter  have  failed.  But,  said 
Professor  Lankester,  “  Huxley  expressly  stated  that  the  facts  of 
biogenesis  were  not  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  origin 
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of  life  from  non-living  matter ;  and  he  emphasised  his  adhesion  to 
that  hypothesis.” 

To  this  attack  of  Professor  Lankester’s  Sir  Oliver’s  reply  was 
singular.  He  declared  himself  to  be  well  aware  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  real  opinion,  which  he  had  never  meant  to  quote  as 
though  it  were  opposed  to  Haeckel’s ;  and  not  only  did  Huxley 
not  disagree  with  Haeckel,  “but  I  myself,”  he  added,  “  am  in 
entire  agreement  with  Huxley,  except  that  I  hold  his  opinions  in 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  form.”  Not  only  does  he  believe — so  he 
wrote  to  the  Times — that  life  had  its  origin  in  the  lifeless,  but  he 
also  sees  grounds  for  supposing  that  its  artificial  production, 
which  Huxley  despaired  of,  may  one  day  be  accomplished. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  man  of  Sir  Oliver’s 
character  had  been  guilty  here  of  any  intentional  dishonesty. 
All  that  his  conduct  could  have  given  ground  for  suspecting  was 
not  his  moral  integrity,  but  the  stability  of  his  philosophical 
principles;  and  of  the  justice  of  such  a  suspicion — at  least,  in  the 
opinion  of  many — he  was  not  slow  in  providing  fresh  evidence 
himself.  Conscious  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed,  he  wrote  again  to  the  Times,  in  order  to  explain  himself 
more  fully.  Science,  he  said  in  effect,  has  advanced  since  the 
days  of  Huxley,  giving  us  new  insight  into  the  ultimate  constitu¬ 
tion  of  matter ;  and  if  he  differed  from  Huxley  at  all ,  he  differed 
from  him  only  in  this — that,  whereas  Huxley  was  disposed  to 
relegate  the  genesis  of  life  to  some  infinitely  distant  past ,  he  him¬ 
self,  and  others,  were  beginning  to  see  reason  to  believe  that  this 
genesis  is  a  fact  of  constant  occurrence,  if  not  on  our  own  planet, 
at  any  rate  elsewhere  in  the  universe.  “For  the  atoms,”  he 
said,  “instead  of  having  been  manufactured  in  an  infinitely  dis¬ 
tant  past  appear  to  be  disintegrating,  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
re-forming  here  and  now  ,  .  .  (and)  the  conditions  of  life-pro¬ 
duction  must  have  existed  on  this  planet  once ,  because  here  before 
us  is  life  manifestly  animating  terrestrial  matter.  ...  But  what,” 
Sir  Oliver  proceeded,  “about  the  mental  and  spiritual  universe 
which,  in  my  present  judgment,  may  be  said  to  utilise,  transcend, 
or  dominate  the  other  or  material  aspect  of  the  whole  ?  My  own 
speculation  or  working-hypothesis,  based  upon  facts  not  yet 
admitted  by  many  scientific  men,  is,  that  we  find  a  linear  or  pro¬ 
gressive  change,  not  returning  into  itself,  not  cyclical,  but  a  real 
evolution  or  advance,  up  in  some  cases,  down  in  others,  but  on  the 
whole,  let  us  hope,  up.”  And  he  summed  up  his  position  by  say¬ 
ing  that,  on  these  lines,  science  is  presenting  to  him  “  the  nascent 
idea  of  an  evolutionary  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.” 

Sir  Oliver,  it  is  true,  added  that  his  position  was  merely  a  tenta¬ 
tive  one;  but,  as  on  many  occasions  he  has  deliberately  stated  it 
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to  the  public,  associating  it  with  all  the  prestige  of  his  own  scien-  - 
tific  authority,  it  both  courts  and  demands  criticism.  And  it 
demands  this  all  the  more  because,  as  I  observed  just  now,  it  is ! 
not  a  position  peculiar  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  It  marks,  on  the 
contrary,  a  new  speculative  departure  in  which  many  thinkers  of 
to-day  are  tending  to  accompany  or  follow'  him.  I  will,  there¬ 
fore  ,  before  examining  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  himself  i 
illustrate  what  I  have  just  said  by  reference  to  another  writer  ^ 
Mr.  W.  C.  D.  Whetham.  ’  ^ 

Mr.  Whetham,  who  is  an  accomplished  scientific  student  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  published  a  book  last  year  on  The 
Recent  Development  of  Physical  Science;  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
writer  confines  himself  to  the  details  of  scientific  discovery,  his 
work  is  admirable  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  its  interest. 
But  Mr.  Whetham  does  not  confine  himself  to  scientific  details. 
He  treats  science  also  as  a  whole ,  and  he  prefaces  his  work  with 
a  series  of  philosophic  discussions  regarding  its  competence  to  deal 
with  the  realities  of  existence  generally.  The  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives  is,  when  stated  broadly,  as  follows  : — that  whatever 
advances  physical  science  may  make  there  will  always  remain  a 
world  of  deeper  realities  and  truths  than  any  of  those  that  are 
approachable  by  the  methods  and  appliances  of  the  scientist ;  and 
he  points  his  meaning  by  some  verses  with  which  he  winds  up 
his  introduction,  and  in  which  this  trans-scientific  world  is  referred 
to  in  the  following  way  : — 
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There  fail  all  sure  means  of  trial,  | 

There  end  all  the  pathways  we’ve  trod,  I 

Where  man  by  belief  or  denial 

Is  weaving  the  purpose  of  God.  I 

Now  nobody  could  quarrel  with  Mr.  Whetham  for  maintaining  i 
that  there  are  many  questions  which  no  conceivable  advance  of 
physical  science  could  answer.  But,  so  far  as  it  is  made  with  ' 
reference  to  the  “purpose  of  God,”  or  to  religion,  this  is  a  conten¬ 
tion  which  can  be  made  in  two  distinct  senses.  If,  for  example,, 
the  belief  which  it  concerns  us  to  reject  or  substantiate  be  that  the  j 
ultimate  Eeality  is  a  Something  which  has  made  us,  as  Mr  ’ 
Whetham  says,  with  a  “  purpose,”  and  farther,  that  this  purpose 
is  the  beatitude  of  the  individual  soul,  we  may,  by  saying  that 
this  Eeality  is  inaccessible  to  physical  science,  mean  either  that 
physical  science  is  wholly  incompetent  to  exhaust  it ,  or  else  that 
it  is  incompetent  to  approach  it  and  throw  any  light  on  its 
characteristics.  Now’,  that  physical  science  cannot  exhaust  the 
Eeality,  is  a  truism  which  Mr.  Whetham  was  certainly  not  in¬ 
sisting  on.  What  he  does  insist  on,  or,  rather,  suggest  in  his 
book,  is  that,  if  any  proposition  be  made  ascribing  to  the  ultimate 
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Reality  a  moral  character  and  purpose  of  a  certain  specific  kind, 
physical  science  is  in  contact  with  no  facts  by  which  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  such  a  proposition  may  be  tested;  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  even  if  it  does  not  support  theism,  it  leaves  would-be 
believers  free  to  adopt  any  form  of  it  that  may  please  them.  He 
suggests,  in  short,  that,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  puts  it,  there  is 
some  “mental,”  “spiritual,”  or  “psychological”  universe, 
which  “  transcends  or  dominates  ”  the  physical,  turning  its  laws 
npside  down,  or,  at  all  events,  interfering  with  them  in  ways  to 
which  physical  science  can  assign  or  suggest  no  limit. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  precise  arguments  by  which  he  sup¬ 
ports  this  doctrine. 

With  the  aid  of  his  own  phrases,  these  may  be  summed  up 
thus.  “The  conviction,”  he  says,  “at  one  time  prevalent, 
and  even  now  by  no  means  uncommon,”  that  science  would 
explain  everything,  arose  in  connection  w’ith  the  belief  that  the 
entire  universe  was  a  “mechanism,”  and  that  the  “master- 
science  was  mechanics  ”  ;  but  we  now  know  that  this  estimate  of 
mechanics  was  exaggerated,  and  that  the  view’s  to  which  it  gave 
rise  were,  in  the  words  of  Mach,  “a  mechanical  mythology,” 
hardly  truer  than  the  “  animism  ”  of  the  savage.  How’ever  true 
in  themselves  the  principles  of  mechanics  may  be ,  they  give  us , 
says  Mr.  Whetham,  not  reality  itself,  but  “a  single  arbitrary 
section,  cut  through  an  imaginary  model  of  reality.”  He  illus¬ 
trates  his  meaning  by  reference  to  the  science  of  electricity, 
which  is  now,  he  says,  threatening  to  supersede  mechanics  alto¬ 
gether  by  subsuming  it  in  a  wider  science,  for  which  all  matter 
and  its  phenomena  are  merely  “  electrical  manifestations.” 
.\nd  even,  he  says,  if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  stop  short 
at  noiatter  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  aether,  “any  such 
theory  changes  our  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard  the 
mechanical  models  of  the  aether  itself.  i5Cther,  being  now  regarded 
as  a  sub-natural  medium,  is  not  necessarily  described  by  the 
ordinary  laws  to  which  the  facts  of  experimental  mechanics  con¬ 
form.  In  dealing  with  aether  w’e  are  entering  on  an  entirely 
different  plane.  .  .  .  Physical  science,  therefore,”  Mr.  Whet- 
ham  proceeds,  “is  merely  one  aspect  under  which  we  agree  to 
i  regard  the  model  of  Nature  which  our  minds  construct.”  It 
j  hears  no  closer  relation  to  concrete  reality  than  a  chart  of  a 
country  bears  to  the  country  itself. 

Now  without  questioning  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Whetham’s 
conclusion,  let  us  merely  consider  the  nature  of  these  arguments 
which  he  himself  employs  in  order  to  limit  the  territory  which 
physical  science  occupies.  We  shall  find  that  they  depend  on  a 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  three  important  words,  and  also  with 
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the  ideas  attached  to  them,  and  that,  apart  from  this  procedure 
they  would  have  no  meaning  at  all.  The  three  words  I  refer  tu 
are  Physics,  Mechanics,  and  Matter — or,  as  he  sometimes  calls  it 
“  the  natural.”  The  first  word  he  uses  alternately  in  two  totallv 
different  senses,  without  telling  his  readers,  or  himself  perceiv- 
ing,  that  he  does  so.  The  second  he  uses  in  a  sense  so  narrovred 
by  technical  limitations  that  it  excludes  the  only  meaning  now 
philosophically  attached  to  it.  The  third  he  uses  in  a  sense  which 
is  inconsistent  with  everything  except  a  vague  inclination  to  create 
a  mystery  where  there  is  none. 

Let  us  see  first  how  he  deals  wdth  the  word  Physics.  He 
starts  wdth  using  it  to  denote  one  special  branch  of  science— one 
among  many  others,  such  as  physiology,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  so  on,  from  which  it  must  be  clearly  distinguished; 
though  it  ‘‘is  beginning  to  invade  some  of  them” — notably  the 
two  last.  He  then  proceeds,  as  often  as  his  argument  requires 
it,  to  use  the  w'ord  as  synonymous  with  ‘‘  natural  science”  gener¬ 
ally,  in  which  all  sciences  are  included.  On  one  page  it  is  a 
name  for  exclusion ;  on  another  it  is  a  name  for  comprehension. 
He  is  thus  (and,  it  would  seem,  without  being  in  the  least  aware 
of  it)  constantly  passing  from  the  incontrovertible  statement  that 
Physics ,  as  distinguished  from  chemistry ,  astronomy ,  and  so  on. 
is  quite  incompetent  to  solve  the  riddle  of  existence,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Physics,  as  including  all  other  sciences,  has  the  same 
disability  that  attaches  to  an  artificially  isolated  branch  of  it. 

His  use  of  the  word  Mechanics  exhibits  an  even  worse  error. 
Mechanics  has  a  technical  meaning  of  a  strictly  limited  kind; 
but  it  also  has  a  philosophical  meaning  of  a  kind  immeasurably 
wider ;  and  since  INIr.  Whetham ,  in  the  parts  of  his  book  which 
concern  us,  is  speaking  of  w’hat  he  calls  ‘‘the  philosophical  bases 
of  science,”  the  philosophical  sense  is  the  one  w’hich  he  should 
mainly  have  had  in  view.  This  is  a  sense  which,  amongst  scien¬ 
tific  thinkers  as  distinct  from  scientific  specialists,  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  general  for  something  like  half  a  century. 
It  is  the  only  sense,  moreover,  which  is  of  interest  to  the  world 
at  large.  It  has  been  thus  described  by  a  biographer  of  the 
German  philosopher,  Lotze.  ‘‘  One  of  the  results  of  Lotze’s 
investigations  was  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  Mechanism, 
and  comprise  all  the  laws  under  it  which  obtain  in  the  mechanical 
world,  not  excepting  the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind.  Mechan¬ 
ism  was  the  unalterable  connection  of  every  phenomenon  A,  with 
other  phenomena  B,  C,  D,  either  as  following  or  preceding  it. 
Mechanism  was  the  unalterable  form  into  which  the  events  of 
the  world  are  cast,  and  by  which  they  are  connected.  In  short, 
if  A  produces  C,  it  cannot  produce  D  also,  unless  it  is  associated 
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with  some  other  element  B.”  Does  Mr.  Whetham  merely 
mean,  then,  when  he  insists  on  the  limitations  of  Mechanics, 
that  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  enables  a  man  to  construct  a 
strong  steel  girder  will  not  enable  him  to  explain  the  action  of  a 
dose  of  rhubarb?  Or  does  he  mean  to  suggest  that  in  many 
places  the  uniformity  of  the  world  breaks  down ,  and  that  A  may 
be  followed  by  C  or  D  indifferently?  He  can  hardly  mean  the 
first,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  barren  platitude.  Can  it  be,  then, 
that  he  deliberately  means  the  second?  Unless  he  does  so,  his 
whole  argument  comes  to  nothing ;  and  yet  nowhere  in  plain 
words  will  he  acknowledge  such  a  meaning  as  his  own.  What  is 
it, then,  that  he  really  intends  to  convey  to  us?  Or  has  he  any 
definite  intention  at  all? 

Some  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  question  when  w'e  consider  how 
be  deals  with  the  word  Matter,  or  the  Material — otherwise  Nature 
or  the  Natural.  We  have  seen  how,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
he  tells  us  that,  w^hen  w^e  turn  from  matter  in  its  more  familiar 
forms  to  aether,  electrical  ions,  and  the  internal  structure  of  the 
atom,  we  pass  from  a  world  “dominated  by  the  laws  of  experi¬ 
mental  mechanics,”  and  find  ourselves  standing  on  “a  totally 
different  plane.”  That  may  be.  But  different  in  what  way? 
What  Mr.  Whetham’s  phraseology  suggests  to  his  readers,  and, 
doubtless,  to  himself  also,  is  that  this  passage  from  the  natural 
to  the  “  sub-natural,”  by  which  we  escape  from  the  laws  of  “ex¬ 
perimental  mechanics,”  gives  us  ground  for  inferring  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Supernatural,  corresponding  to  it,  in  which  the  laws  of 
experimental  mechanics  are  superseded  by  “  the  purpose  of 
God.”  But  let  us  see  what  he  says  when  he  descends  from 
generalities  to  details. 

One  of  the  main  problems  belonging  to  the  sub-natural  sphere 
is,  he  says,  the  problem  of  how  the  electric  corpuscles  group 
themselves  so  as  to  form  atoms ;  and  he  explains  to  us  how  this 
has  been  attacked  by  means  of  a  very  beautiful  experiment.  “  A 
number  of  little  magnetised  needles  were  thrust  through  corks, 
and  were  allowed  to  float  on  the  surface  of  water  with  their 
axes  vertical.  High  above  the  water  was  placed  a  powerful  bar 
magnet,  with  that  pole  downwards  of  which  the  magnetisation 
was  opposite  in  kind  to  that  of  the  upward  poles  of  the  little 
floating  magnets.  This  large  magnet  attracted  inwards  all  the 
little  poles  pointing  upwards ,  and  thus  the  magnets  were  drawn 
towards  the  centre  by  the  attraction  of  the  big  magnet  above 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  were  repelled  from  the  centre  by 
their  mutual  repulsions.”  Under  these  influences,  Mr.  Whet- 
ham  proceeds  to  tell  us,  the  little  magnets  formed  themselves 
mto  definite  groups,  whose  configuration  varied  in  accordance 
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with  the  number  of  magnets  contained  in  them ;  and  we  are  he  I 
says,  “irresistibly  forced  to  believe  that  in  these  hypothetical  I 
systems  of  revolving  corpuscles  we  have  models  which  reflect  in 
some  really  intimate  way  the  structure  of  the  mysterious 
originals.” 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Whetham  goes  on  to  sav  ! 
that  if  we  regard — and  we  are  now  coming  to  do  so — these  original  i 
corpuscles  as  so  many  “electric  charges,”  we  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
ception  of  atoms  very  different  from  that  of  Lucretius ;  and,  com¬ 
paring  these  new  discoveries  with  regard  to  atomic  structure 
with  what  still  are  the  popular  conceptions  of  natural  and 
material  things,  he  may,  if  he  likes,  call  these  charges  “sub¬ 
natural,”  and  say,  as  he  does,  that  they  are  “disembodied  = 
ghosts,”  not  matter.  But  what  does  he  gain  by  his  use  of  this  ,= 
fantastic  language?  Does  he  show — does  he  even  make  any 
attempt  at  showing — that  the  natural,  and  w’hat  he  calls  the  sub¬ 
natural,  the  material,  and  what  he  calls  the  ghostly,  are  really  ! 
contrasted  in  any  but  a  superficial  sense ;  and  that  they  do  not  ! 
both  conform,  wdth  the  same  unavoidable  accuracy,  to  the  same  i 
continuous  laws  of  a  single  causal  system?  Is  not  the  theory 
of  the  groupings  of  the  “  sub-natural  ”  corpuscles,  as  expounded 
in  so  interesting  a  way  by  Mr.  Whetham  himself,  an  elaboration 
of  the  fact  that  his  disembodied  corpuscular  ghosts  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  system  of  mechanism  which  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  world  of  ordinary  matter  and  experience,  and  without 
which  no  science  of  any  kind  would  be  possible? 

What  the  ultimate  conclusions  are  which  Mr.  Whetham  desires  \ 
to  reach ,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  I  have  called  atten-  | 
tion  to  the  methods  of  this  accomplished  Cambridge  student  ■ 
because  of  their  singular  resemblance  to  those  of  Sir  Olher  ; 
Lodge,  who  makes  of  his  own  desires  no  secret  whatsoever.  His  ; 
desire  is  to  vindicate  on  scientific  grounds  man’s  right  to  believe  ! 
in  some  sort  of  revived  theism,  and  in  a  spiritual  universe  which  ; 
dominates  matter,  instead  of  being  dominated  by  it. 

Now  I  am  not  myself  seeking  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  fact  that  ! 
such  a  universe  exists.  So  far  as  the  present  argument  goes,  ^ 
it  may  be  taken  that  I  myself  assume  it.  But  what  is  generally  ! 
felt  is  that,  between  this  universe  of  God,  human  freedom,  and ; 
immortality,  and  the  universe  of  physical  science,  there  exist 
apparent  inconsistencies,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  ' 
reconcile.  Accordingly,  when  an  eminent  man  of  science  asserts  i 
that  these  difficulties  have  at  last  been  solved,  and  that  science 
is  a  proof,  not  a  disproof,  of  the  transcendental  order  of  things,  i 
what  the  world  desires  to  know  is  not  his  conclusion  itself,  but ; 
the  precise  manner  in  which  he  reaches  it.  Does  he  reach  it  i 
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really  by  any  accurate  scientific  method  ?  Or  does  he  reach  it  by 
a  sort  of  emotional  leap,  and,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulties, 
merely  lose  sight  of  their  details  ? 

We  must  remember  when  we  ask  this  question  that  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge’s  position  is,  in  one  way,  peculiar.  He  is  a  believer  in 
certain  of  the  alleged  phenomena  of  “spiritualism” — notably  in 
telepathy;  and  he  is,  therefore,  fairly  entitled,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  to  argue  from  evidence  most  people  do  not  admit.  But 
whatever  may  be  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  these  special 
phenomena,  he  is,  with  regard  to  others,  and  also  with  regard  to 
his  starting-point,  absolutely  at  one  with  men  such  as  Huxley 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  even  with  Haeckel,  who  was  lately 
the  subject  of  his  attack.  No  one  has,  during  recent  years,  re¬ 
stated  with  more  emphasis  than  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  himself,  the 
doctrine  of  Haeckel  and  Spencer  that  “all  existence  is  one.” 
Atoms,  formerly  looked  upon  as  dead  articles  manufactured  once 
for  all  in  an  infinitely  distant  past,  are,  he  says,  now  seen  to  be 
constantly  “disintegrating,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  re-forming 
themselves  here  and  now  ’  ’ ;  and  out  of  the  agglomeration  of  atoms, 
or  out  of  their  mtheric  substratum ,  the  phenomenon  which  we  call 
life,  and  which  ultimately  develops  into  the  human  mind  and 
consciousness,  arises  by  a  process  so  strictly  natural  that  we  may 
one  day,  in  his  opinion,  be  able  to  produce  it  artificially.  The  so- 
called  lifeless  universe,  then,  no  less  than  the  living,  is  one  with 
ourselves,  and  we  are  one  with  it — “conscious  portions  of  the 
great  scheme  ;  parts  of  a  developing  whole  ’  ’  and  our  knowledge , 
recently  gained,  that  we  are  thus  parts  of  it  Sir  Oliver  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  the  coming  of  man  into  his  inheritance,”  adding,  in 
what,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  highly  characteristic  manner,  that 
"surely  there  must  be  joy  Somewhere”  over  so  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  an  event. 

Our  question,  therefore,  is.  By  what  means  does  Sir  Oliver 
reconcile  this  system  of  emphasised  and  ‘  ‘  exaggerated  ’  ’  monism 
with  a  practical  dualism,  which  takes  the  form  of  attributing  an 
immortal  persistence  and  a  self-determining  wnll  to  the  individual 
human  being,  and  not  only  a  personality  but  very  definite  human 
idiosyncrasies  to  the  “  All-One,”  or  God,  or  (as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
elsewhere  calls  Him)  “  High  quarters”? 

Let  us  begin  with  his  ascription  to  the  individual  human  being 
of  a  mental  personality  which  survives  the  physical  organism.  In 
the  Hibhert  Journal  for  October,  1904,  he  clearly  stated,  in 
Kcordance  with  his  general  monistic  principles,  that  the  human 
personality  and  the  human  organism  are  inseparable.  He  was 
mrrecting  an  expression  used  by  him  in  a  previous  article,  which 
Kerned  to  suggest  that  he  looked  on  Christ’s  nature  as  a  double 
VOL.  Lxxvm.  N.S.  3  L 
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one,  divisible  into  spirit  and  body.  Any  such  “  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  vehicle  and  the  manifestation  ”  is — he  now  said- 
“  untenable.”  How,  then,  does  he  reconcile  this  strictly  scientific 
doctrine  that  “manifestation”  and  the  “vehicle”  are  insepar¬ 
able  with  his  religious  doctrine  that  the  former  can  survive  the 
latter  ? 

He  does  this  on  different  occasions  by  means  of  two  distinct 
hypotheses,  which  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  compare  together. 

One  of  these  is  the  hypothesis  of  what  he  calls  “a  spiritual 
existence  before  all  worlds,”  which  “existence,”  by  some  process 
vaguely  concurrent  with  organic  evolution  in  the  worlds,  be¬ 
comes  “  incarnate  ”  in  a  multiplicity  of  human  bodies,  and  verv 
likely  migrates  from  one  to  another  of  them.  This  hypothesis, 
says  Sir  Oliver,  if  science  is  not  “loud  and  positive”  in  support 
of  it,  contains  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  the  strictest  scientific 
principles.  Now,  in  order  to  see  if  such  an  assertion  is  correct, 
we  must  ask  what  this  antecedent  spiritual  existence  means. 
Does  it  mean  the  existence  from  all  eternity  of  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  first  causes,  in  the  shape  of  isolated  personalities,  which 
occupy  human  organisms  as  these  spring  up  like  jerry-built 
houses,  and  which,  when  one  house  tumbles  down,  pass  on  to 
another  ?  It  seems  impossible  that  Sir  Oliver  can  seriously  mean 
this  ;  for  were  this  really  the  case  the  “  vehicles  ”  and  the  “  mani¬ 
festations,”  instead  of  being  fundamentally  “one,”  wmuld  be  as 
distinct  as  a  villa  at  Eamsgate  from  the  Londoner  who  spends 
his  summer  in  it.  Does  he,  then,  mean,  when  he  speaks  hereof 
“spiritual  existence,”  not  an  indefinite  number  of  discrete  per¬ 
sonalities,  but  a  continuous  spiritual  prothyl,  which  developed 
into  matter  and  individualised  itself  in  living  organisms?  If  he 
does  mean  this,  his  case  is  still  less  promising;  for,  if  he  regards 
the  pre-existent  spirituality  as  general,  he  loses  all  ground  for  his 
argument  that  its  individualised  differentiations  must  be  per¬ 
manent. 

Let  us  then  pass  on  to  hypothesis  number  two — his  latest- 
which,  as  we  saw  just  now,  he  communicated  last  autumn  to  the 
Times,  and  let  us  see  if  this  will  serve  his  purpose  better.  What 
his  reconciliation  of  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality  with 
science  really  rests  upon,  he  there  tells  us,  is  this  :  “  the  nascent 
idea  of  an  evolutionary  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.” 
We  have  here  an  hypothesis  which  is  the  precise  reverse  of  the 
first.  Instead  of  postulating  mind  as  the  spiritual  antecedent 
of  matter,  he  clearly  declares  that  his  whole  philosophy  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  mind  is  gradually  developed  out  of  it.  Now,  that 
the  process  of  Nature  which,  in  its  earlier  stages,  seems  tons 
purely  material,  does  result  in  an  evolutionary  distinction  between 
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what  we  commonly  think  of  as  matter  and  what  we  know  and 
experience  as  mind,  is  not  only  a  nascent  idea  of  Sir  Oliver’s,  but 
is  the  matured  idea  of  Haeckel  and  Herbert  Spencer  also.  How, 
then,  does  Sir  Oliver  make  this  same  idea  give  apparent  suppxjrt 
to  a  conclusion  diametrically  opposed  to  theirs?  He  does  so 
solely  by  introducing  the  unexamined  suggestion  that  anything 
which  is  differentiated  from  another  thing  must  thereby  become 
discontinuous  with  it.  But  will  a  suggestion  such  as  this  bear 
a  moment’s  scrutiny?  There  is  an  “evolutionary  distinction’’ 
between  the  rose  and  the  tree  it  flowers  from.  But  does  the  rose 
cease  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ?  Does 
it  transcend  its  tree,  or  dominate  it?  Above  all,  does  it  go  on 
living  when  its  tree  dies?  Obviously  it  does  not.  Why,  then, 
should  an  ‘  ‘  evolutionary  distinction  ’  ’  between  the  individual 
mind  and  the  general  substance  of  Nature,  or  of  “  the  All-One,’’ 
beany  guarantee  that  its  present  individuality  will  be  permanent? 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  will,  no  doubt,  reply  that  he  knows  the  in¬ 
dividual  mind  to  exist  apart  from  the  organism  by  the  fact  of  the 
telepathic  intercourse  of  minds  whose  organisms  are  at  a  distance. 
Let  us  grant  the  alleged  facts  ;  but  what  do  the  facts  prove  ?  As 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  observes,  all  such  alleged 
phenomena  involve,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  one  material 
brain  at  least ;  and,  if  all  existence,  as  Sir  Oliver  says,  “  is  one,” 
telepathy  merely  shows  that  on  its  mental  and  material  side  alike, 
“the  .\ll-One  ”  is  a  more  complex  thing  than  we  had  thought  it 
to  be,  but  it  does  not  show  that  the  one  side  can  ever  be  separated 
from  the  other.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  then,  in  his  character  of  a 
man  of  science ,  and  apart  from  his  character  of  a  man  of  private 
faith,  has  done  nothing  at  all  by  his  loose  and  contradictory  hypo¬ 
theses  to  escape  from  the  old  conclusion  that,  if  all  existence  is 
one,  individual  minds,  like  the  rest  of  things,  have  no  privilege  of 
permanence ,  but ,  ‘  ‘  being  atomic  are  dissoluble ,  and  follow  the 
great  law.” 

Let  us  next  consider — and  w’e  can  do  this  very  briefly — the  free¬ 
dom  which  he  imputes  to  the  individual,  as  distinct  from  the  mere 
permanence.  The  same  arguments  apply  to  this  case  as  to  the 
former,  only  here  they  are  reinforced  by  another  of  a  yet  more 
obvious  kind.  For  freedom  implies  what  mere  permanence  does 
not,  namely,  the  formation  and  persistence  in  each  individual 
aiindof  a  new  centre  of  self -generating  energy,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  undetermined  self-direction.  The  scientific  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  belief  are  proverbial.  How  does  Sir  Oliver  get  rid  of 
them  by  means  of  his  “  scientific  judgment  ” — “  the  only  kind  of 
Ittdgment,”  as  he  himself  says,  “to  which  I  am  entitled  ” ?  Has 
be  found,  does  he  profess  to  have  found,  does  he  point  out  to 
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anybody  any  example  of  indeterminism  in  the  physics  of  the  I 
human  brain ,  or  in  that  unbroken  series  of  relations  between  the  I 
brain  and  the  outer  wwld  without  w’hich  no  volition  is  possible?  I 
Among  facts  ordinarily  recognised,  he  does  not  attempt  to  do  so 
Does  he  find  it,  then,  in  telepathy,  or  the  alleged  phenomena 
kindred  to  it  ?  On  the  contrary ,  the  most  striking  feature  of  all 
these  phenomena,  as  presented  to  us  by  those  w^ho  accept  them 
is  the  complete  passivity  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  alleged 
to  be  experienced. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  that  part  of  Sir  Oliver’s  teaching 
which  is,  for  the  general  public,  the  most  important  and  interest¬ 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  his  teaching  as  to  the  personal  character  of 
God,  w’ho  is,  according  to  him,  the  divine  Totality  of  existence. 

The  great  difficulty  which  all  modern  religious  thinkers  have 
experienced  in  approaching  God  through  a  scientific  study  of 
nature  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  evolution  and  maintenance 
of  life  displays  a  ruthless  indifference  to  the  claims  and  happiness 
of  the  individual.  And  yet  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  one  of  his  recent 
essays,  declares  that  science  is  now  “raising”  us  to  the  “con¬ 
viction  ’  ’  that  ‘  ‘  we  are  enfolded  (by  the  All-One)  in  an  embracing 
and  interpenetrating  love.”  Nor  need  our  conception  of  this 
love  be  vague.  It  is  a  love,  he  says,  which  desires  that  we 
should  develop  certain  moral  excellences ,  and  avoid  certain  moral 
defects,  some  of  which  last  God  merely  regrets  for  our  own  sakes. 
whilst  others  excite  his  anger.  “Anyone,”  says  Sir  Oliver, 

“  may  know  the  kind  of  sin  which  excites  the  anger  of  God, 
by  bethinking  him  of  the  kind  which  arouses  his  own  best  and  I 
most  righteous  anger.”  And  he  devotes  page  after  page  of  the! 
Hihbert  Journal  (Vol.  III.,  No.  1)  to  discussing  what  the  pre¬ 
cise  moral  tastes  and  temper  of  God  are — the  general  conclusion 
being  that  He  is  of  so  charming  a  disposition  as  to  like  best  the 
virtues  which  wn  like  best  ourselves,  to  look  leniently  on  the 
failings  which  appear  to  ourselves  so  amiable,  and  only  to  damn 
seriously  the  sins  for  w’hich  we  have  no  mind.  Without  dwelling 
captiously  on  the  details  of  this  pleasing  picture,  we  will  merely 
remark  that  it  is  meant  for  the  picture  of  a  Deity  w’ho  in  his 
morals  is  fundamentally  upright,  and  in  his  temper  fundamentally 
kind. 

How,  then,  does  Sir  Oliver  get  over  the  great  classical  diffi¬ 
culty — namely,  that  raised  by  the  cruelties  and  imperfections  of 
Nature?  He  gets  out  of  it  by  assuming  that  God,  the  All-One, 
or  High  Quarters,  though  extremely  good,  has  not  yet  become 
entirely  good,  and,  though  extremely  powerful,  has  not  yet 
become  all-powerful.  He  constantly  makes  mistakes ;  Hi^  p®- 
poses  constantly  miscarry  ;  and  He  lapses  inadvertently,  and  much 
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to  his  own  regret,  into  cruelties  of  the  most  atrocious  kind. 
Indeed,  says  Sir  Oliver,  “I  can  imagine  God  feeling  what  may 
be  imperfectly  spoken  of  as  disgust  or  wrath  at  defects  which 
still  exist  in  his  universe — in  Himself,  dare  we  say? — defects  for 
which  He  is  in  a  measure  in  some  sort  responsible — defects  which 
He  has  either  caused,  or  for  ultimate  reasons  permitted,  or  has 
not  yet,  in  the  present  stage  of  evolution,  been  able  to  cure  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  full  education  and  adequate  scope  for  the  free 
development  of  personality.”  We  may,  indeed,  it  appears,  find 
comfort  in  the  certainty  that  He  is  rarely  so  angry  wdth  us  as 
He  frequently  is  with  Himself.  “  Blatant  ”  sinners  who  torture 
women  and  children,  or  who,  in  defiance  of  Sir  Oliver,  propagate 
orthodox  theology.  High  Quarters  does  hate  in  a  very  intense 
manner;  but  ‘‘it  would  be  a  libel  on  Him  to  say”  that  He  is 
angr}'  at  even  the  worst  misdemeanours  of  those  unfortunately 
placed  people  who  are  ‘‘the  poor  outcasts  of  civilisation.” 

In  this  last  doctrine  w'e  must  notice  that  a  new  element  is  in¬ 
troduced.  God  is  not  angry  with  these  outcasts,  no  matter  what 
they  do,  for,  owing  to  their  circumstances  and  inherited  tem¬ 
perament,  they  are  unable  to  do  better.  Grave  sinners,  there¬ 
fore,  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  ‘‘blatant”  sinners,  who 
sin  through  the  mysterious  faculty  of  free  will ,  and  the  ‘  ‘  poor  ’  ’ 
sinners,  who  are  the  puppets  of  organic  and  social  determinism. 
For  this  curious  and  very  important  admission  it  is  difficult  to 
hnd  a  logical  place  in  Sir  Oliver’s  scientific  theology.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  may,  however,  be  looked  on  as  slight  compared  with  that 
which  is  raised  by  his  further  scientific  theorems.  The 
“blatant”  sinners,  with  whom  God  is  really  angry,  are  felt  by 
Him  as  a  ‘‘boil”  in  His  divine  body,  but  a  boil  which,  in  His 
cosmic  capacity.  He  is  unable  to  get  at  and  doctor.  He  gets  rid 
of  it  by  means  of  men  who,  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  chastise  or  exterminate  any  sinner  who  is  specially  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  if  they  were  ‘  ‘  Bhagocy tes  ”  cleansing  some 
“poisoned  plague-spot.”  In  short,  says  Sir  Oliver,  God  and  the 
Cosmos  being  one ,  ‘  ‘  we  are  the  white  corpuscles  ’  ’  in  the  divine 
or  cosmic  blood. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  researches  into  Sir  Oliver’s  theology 
farther.  We  have  seen  enough  of  what  its  details  are  to  be 
able  to  ask  once  more  the  only  question  that  concerns  us — 
namely,  how  are  these  doctrines  as  to  God  supported  by  or 
related  to  science? 

Strange  to  say,  those  that  have  been  mentioned  last,  and  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  grotesque ,  are  those  which  bear  most  rela- 
hon  to  what  science,  superficially  studied,  really  suggests  to  us — 
those,  namely,  which  represent  the  All-One  as  a  sort  of  God  in 
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the  making,  struggling  and  blundering  on  towards  a  goodness  not 
yet  reached  by  Him,  and  ourselves  as  microbes  who  breed  and 
perish  in  His  body.  But  this  hardly  suggests  the  corollarv 
which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  tacks  on  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  each 
microbe  either  existed  before  all  worlds,  or  else  becomes  immortal 
the  moment  its  individual  existence  begins. 

But  let  us  w^aive  this  point,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  more 
direct  issue — namely,  the  grounds  on  which  Sir  Oliver,  in  his 
capacity  of  man  of  science,  ascribes  certain  moral  qualities 
especially  that  of  an  embracing  love,  to  the  All-One  Himself. 
Of  all  the  sins  or  blunders  which  Sir  Oliver  imputes  to  God.  hr 
far  the  most  remarkable  and  frequent  is  his  cruelty  to  men, 
women,  and  children  indiscriminately,  wdiich  is  not  only  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  evolutionary  process,  but  is  emphasised  by  the  volcanic 
destruction  of  entire  populations  at  intervals,  and  which  no  Nero 
in  his  maddest  moments  could  equal.  By  reference,  then,  to 
what  scientific  facts  does  Sir  Oliver  single  out  cruelty  as  the  sin 
which  God  most  detests,  and  declare  that  our  relations  with  Him 
are  relations  of  a  love  that  is  “  embracing  and  interpenetrating”? 
And  the  answer  is  that  he  refers  us  to  no  such  facts  at  all.  He 
gives  us  nothing  but  a  number  of  vague  assertions,  which  have 
not  even  the  merit  of  agreeing  with  one  another.  We  find  him  at 
one  moment  enunciating  a  system  of  ultra-Spencerian  monism, 
declaring  that  we  are  microbes  evolved  from  the  universal  sab- 
stance,  and  that  the  universe  is  full  of  imperfections  for  which 
‘  ‘  God  is  in  a  measure  in  some  sort  responsible  ’  ’ ;  and  the  nest 
moment  he  is  sitting  wdth  the  doctors  of  the  Anglican  and  Non¬ 
conformist  Churches,  quoting  the  Gospels  to  show'  with  what 
sins  God  alone  is  angry,  and  debating  whether  He  is  not  much 
too  just  and  sensible  to  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son. 
When  once  he  has  placed  himself  on  this  quasi-ecclesiasticil 
plane,  his  contentions,  w'hether  true  or  false,  may  have  some 
intelligible  basis.  But  how'  did  he  reach  this  position?  Where 
is  the  scientific  step-ladder  by  which  he  has  climbed  up?  It  is 
nowhere.  How’ever  he  climbed  up,  he  did  not  climb  up  by  that. 

The  real  nature  of  his  procedure,  if  he  will  forgive  my  criti¬ 
cism,  is  evident.  It  resembles  that  of  a  medium,  at  a  seanci 
conducted  by  w'hom  I  was  once  myself  present.  After  an  hour 
or  so  of  spiritual  music  and  whisperings  wdth  Katie  King,  the 
medium  was  heard  telling  all  of  us  to  keep  our  hands  joined 
closely.  A  moment  later  he  ejaculated,  “  Now  turn  on  the 
light.”  The  light  W'as  turned  on ;  and  he,  who  had  been  sitting 
betw'een  tw’o  ladies,  was  visible,  together  wdth  his  chair,  in  the 
middle  of  the  dining-room  table.  How  had  he  got  there?  He 
could  not  or  w'ould  not  tell  us.  All  that  we  knew  was  that  the 
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feat  had  been  accomplished  in  the  darkness.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s 
rise  from  science  to  theology  is  accomplished  under  like  con¬ 
ditions.  He  talks  about  science  during  the  process,  but  merely 
to  create  a  fog  worse  even  than  Mr.  Whetham’s  ;  and  in  that  fog 
he  rises.  He  first  says  that  we  are  immortal  because  we  existed 
before  all  worlds.  He  then  says  that  we  are  immortal  because 
the  worlds  existed  before  us.  He  then  interjects  a  statement 
that  all  existence  is  one.  He  then  falls  foul  of  Professor  Haeckel 
for  asserting  the  same  thing ,  and  declares  that  a  spiritual  universe 
is  evolved  from  the  material,  which  transcends,  dominates,  and 
utilises  “the  material  aspect  of  the  whole.”  We  shall  see,  when 
we  consider  those  utterances,  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  fog,  though 
thicker  than  Mr.  Whetham’s,  has  very  much  the  same  origin. 
It  originates  in  the  spurious  distinction,  which  we  saw  Mr.  Whet- 
ham  making,  between  the  natural  and  the  sub-natural,  and,  pre¬ 
sumably,  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  by  means 
of  which  we  are  presented  with  a  picture  of  throe  wmrlds ,  leading 
into  each  other,  but  governed  by  different  and  independent  laws — 
the  actual  truth  being,  as  Mr.  Whetham  himself  has  shown  us, 
that  his  sub-natural  differs  from  the  natural  only  as  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  differ  from  the  violet,  or  as  a  bat’s  inaudible  squeak 
differs  from  the  treble  of  a  violin  :  and  the  same  observation 
applying  to  the  supernatural  also. 

I  am  not  here  contending  (the  reader  must  understand)  that 
Sir  Oliver’s  religious  conclusions  may  not  be  in  themselves  true. 
I  have  only  aimed  at  showing  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  recon¬ 
cile  them  wdth  the  facts  and  principles  of  science  as  he  himself 
expounds  them.  If  all  these  arguments  had  been  urged  by  some 
purely  religious  thinker  they  would  not  be  worth  criticising ; 
but  when  they  are  gravely  offered  to  us  by  one  of  our  leading 
men  of  science  as  the  true  interpretation  of  science  in  the  light 
of  its  most  recent  discoveries ,  it  is  time  that  a  protest  were  made 
against  abuses  of  thought  and  language  which  make  religion 
ridiculous,  and  accurate  science  nugatory. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
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The  nature  and  methods  of  the  Afrikander  mind  have  always 
been  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  Mere  emotionalists  like  Mr 
Stead,  whose  passion  for  minor  nationalities  blind  them  to  every 
other  consideration,  maintain  that  the  Boer  is  really  an  open 
book  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  But  dwellers  in  the  land 
those  who  have  daily  experience  of  him,  smile  dubiously  at  the 
credulous  credulity  of  those  voyageurs  who  are  at  once  political 
missionaries  and  lightning  readers  of  national  character.  Closer 
acquaintance  breeds  not  knowledge  but  uncertainty,  fearsome 
respect  rather  than  patronising  sympathy.  A  man  who  had  been 
living  amongst  Boer  families  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years  told 
me  quite  recently  that  he  was  only  just  beginning  to  understand 
them.  Their  capacity  for  disingenuousness,  for  concealing  their 
real  and  ultimate  intentions — for  retaining  certain  areas  of 
thought  unexpressed,  and,  unexplored  even  to  themselves,  has 
for  generations  past  baffled  the  more  single  minded  Britisher. 

Their  instinct  for  this  far  reaching  subtlety  and  evasiveness  is 
moreover  communal — a  secret  sanctuary  of  defence  known  inti¬ 
mately  to  each  other  but  invisible  to  strangers.  This,  together 
with  other  forms  of  tribal  statecraft  they  have  probably  assimi¬ 
lated  for  protective  purposes  from  the  Native.  A  mere  handful 
amidst  hordes  of  militarily  organised  savages,  the  Boer  in  the 
past  had  to  depend  as  much  upon  his  co-operative  wiliness  as 
upon  his  steady  nerve  and  straight  shooting.  If  as  a  stranger 
you  come  suddenly  upon  a  group  of  natives  seated  round  their 
fire,  and  begin  to  ask  questions,  one  boy  will  slowly  answer  you. 
The  others  silent  and  apparently  unobservant,  are,  however,  all 
the  while  rapidly  dictating  replies  by  imperceptible  movements 
of  hands,  feet  or  other  forms  of  gesture  language.  In  the  same 
way  a  Britisher  living  amongst  Boers,  welcome  to  their  houses, 
and  in  constant  intercourse  with  them,  will  be  kept  in  profound 
ignorance  of  ideas  and  intentions  well  known  to  them. 

The  special  circumstances  of  their  history,  the  biblical  idea  of 
a  chosen  people,  the  retention  of  certain  customs  and  habits, 
the  use  of  a  common  dialect  have  all  combined  to  make  the  Boers 
cling  together  on  the  basis  of  the  tribe  rather  than  that  of  a 
nation.  The  main  principles  of  their  organisation  as  a  com¬ 
munity  have  been,  first,  the  commandeer  influence  of  the  Pre- 
dikante  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Political  Chief ;  and 
secondly,  the  supreme  duty  of  subordinating  all  individual  opinion 
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for  the  sake  of  unity  and  fighting  efficiency.  For  this  purpose 
the  “Taal”  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  a  graiffiic  and 
picturesque  dialect,  becomes  almost  an  argot  with  nuances  of 
expression  and  inflexion,  or  slur  and  emphasis,  that  have  mean¬ 
ing  for  their  ears  only.  During  the  war  a  batch  of  prisoners 
were  being  brought  into  the  British  camp,  and  an  African  colonist 
who  had  spoken  the  Taal  from  his  babyhood,  rode  out  to  meet 
them,  and  asked  the  leading  prisoner  in  dialect  where  he  had  come 
from;  without  answering,  the  man  immediately  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  shouted  excitedly  to  his  companions,  “  Here  is  one 
of  us." 

Whatever  part  the  “  Taal  ”  has  played  in  creating  this  com¬ 
munal  or  tribal  separacy,  it  remains  the  particular  symbol,  the 
sacred  archive  of  the  Boer’s  strenuous  and  peculiar  history.  In 
very  truth  the  tender  mercies  of  his  past  environment  have  been 
cruel;  and  in  the  light  of  his  past  history  there  is  small  wonder 
that  his  dread  of  absorption  w’as  as  intense  as  his  desire  for  in¬ 
dependence.  The  unwilling  subject  of  an  alien  race,  he  has  ever 
failed  to  escape  from  the  reach  of  an  administration  too  often 
ignorant  of  his  conditions,  or  unsympathetic  to  the  finer  phases 
of  his  character.  To  regain  independence  he  trekked  forth  from 
Table  Mountain  to  the  unknown,  braving  the  naked  malignity  of 
South  Africa  nature,  the  fierce  heats  and  waterless  deserts,  the 
treacherous  rivers,  the  primal  beasts  and  snakes,  the  silent  in¬ 
sidious  malaria  and  dysentery.  For  the  survivors,  veldt  and 
kopje  were  alike  the  sinister  abodes  of  natives — ubiquitous  by  day 
and  night — tricky — bearing  gifts  of  death — merciless  to  w^oman 
and  child.  But  this  tale  of  his  surpassing  endurance  is  but  half- 
told,  for  behind  him  ever  pressed  the  British,  a  countless  com¬ 
mercialised  multitude  ever  overrunning  the  territories  he  had  at 
such  cost  pioneered,  ever  threatening  to  despoil  him  of  the  great 
spaces  he  had  conquered,  to  divert  into  urbanised  routine  his 
spasmodic  but  splendid  nomadic  energy,  to  absorb  and  obliterate 
his  language  and  customs,  which  were  the  very  landmarks  of 
his  nationality. 

.4s  the  danger  from  the  natives  lessened,  so  did  the  pressure 
from  the  British,  especially  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields 
of  the  Witwatersrand  increase.  The  persistent  offensive  policy 
of  Kruger  was  the  natural  expression  of  these  years  of  racial 
resentment,  and  in  taking  up  arms  at  his  bidding  the  Transvaal 
Boers  were  animated  as  much  by  a  desire  to  drive  the  British 
ontof  South  Africa,  as  by  an  instinctive  fear  that  their  land,  and 
Mth  it  their  quasi-national  independence  would  be  chicaned 
from  them.  In  one  sense  they  were  aggressors,  in  another  they 
were  as  a  tribe  fighting  against  the  undermining  of  their  peculiar 
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organisation  by  too  close  contact  with  the  methods  and  ideas  nf 
an  alien  nation. 

The  result,  however,  of  the  war,  the  terms  of  the  Vereenigino 
Treaty,  the  subsequent  administration  of  the  country  and  the 
generous  character  of  representative  government  granted  under 
the  new-  constitution  have  demonstrated  to  the  Boers  that  al¬ 
though  the  right  to  govern  for  themselves  is  no  longer  theirs 
their  farms,  their  customs,  their  language,  even  their  communal 
separateness  are  all  left  to  their  undisturbed  possession.  In 
education  they  enjoy  practically  the  same  privileges  as  their  self- 
governing  fellow  countrymen  at  the  Cape,  and  the  right  to  their 
own  language  in  the  Law  Courts  and  in  the  new  House  of  Assembly 
has  been  specifically  provided  for.  There  has  not  been  the 
slightest  attempt  to  Britishise  them  as  Eussia  has  Eussianised 
Finland  and  Poland.  As  British  subjects  they  are  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  of  their  distinctive  nationality,  as  their  fellow 
countrymen  at  the  Cape,  or  as  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish.  Nay 
more,  for  with  other  sons  of  Empire,  with  Australians,  Canadians, 
and  Indians  they  are  now  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  represent  the  views  of  a  Home  constituency,  and  the  claims 
of  their  fellow  colonists  in  South  Africa.  Their  whole  outlook, 
in  fact,  is  now  changed.  Confirmed  in  possession  of  their  property 
and  of  their  racial  exclusiveness,  they  have  now  the  might  of 
Empire  behind  them  against  their  ancient  enemy  the  native. 
Their  past  fear  and  anxiety  in  this  matter  are  now  shared  by  the 
British  nation,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  they  are  free 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  crops,  to  the  care  of 
their  sheep  and  cattle,  and  to  selling  their  produce  wisely  in  the 
markets  that  are  springing  up  around  them.  There  seems  no 
reason  under  the  sun  why  they  should  not  in  a  neighbourly  spirit 
co-operate  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  and  its 
peaceful  administration. 

Unfortunately,  however,  owing  to  the  hard  conditions  of  their 
past  life,  and  to  the  ubiquitous  antagonism  of  their  human  environ¬ 
ment,  their  character  has  acquired  an  unnatural  twist.  They 
have  cultivated  the  fighting  instincts  of  the  tribe  rather  than  the 
more  human  qualities  of  the  nation.  They  have  cherished  an 
ultra-neighbourliness  amongst  themselves  in  order  to  be  less 
neighbourly  and  always  suspicious  of  others.  They  have  neglected 
the  splendid  human  and  civic  qualities  of  their  European  Dutch 
and  Huguenot  ancestry,  have  negatived  the  right  of  individual 
opinion,  and  have  developed  duplicity  and  intrigue,  communal 
secrecy  and  separacy  as  primarily  necessary  to  their  protection 
and  existence. 

But  in  the  new  area  that  has  opened  for  the  Boer,  his  status 
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in  a  friendly  human  environment  is  assured,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  that  slimness  and  ignorant  suspicion,  for 
that  tribal  attitude  that  have  made  him  a  byword  amongst  the 
more  humanistic  peoples  of  the  world.  These  are  the  unnatural 
traits  that  he  has  created  for  himself,  but  from  the  Norman  blood 
that  has  intermingled  with  his  race,  he  naturally  inherits  a  sense 
for  individual  liberty,  a  frankness,  a  certain  open-hearted  cosmo¬ 
politanism,  a  single-minded  neighbourliness,  and  a  great  natural 
kindliness.  These  qualities  in  the  past  winter  of  his  discontent 
had  no  opportunity  of  demonstrating  themselves,  but  in  the 
summer  of  his  new  and  peaceful  conditions,  ought  to  attain  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  growth.  The  best  of  brain  and  char¬ 
acter  in  the  Afrikander  nation  are  those  with  Huguenot 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  it  is  to  their  influence  that  the  spirit  of 
individualism  in  opinion  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  In  their 
readiness  to  sacrifice  individuality ,  in  their  willingness  to  be  com¬ 
mandeered  and  accept  authority  in  every  department  of  life,  the 
Boers  have  hitherto  possessed  their  souls,  but  now  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  intense  militarism  has  passed,  many  of  them  are 
instinctively  stretching  out  their  hands  towards  a  higher  ideal 
than  this  tribal  one ;  towards  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
thought,  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  their  western  kinsmen 
throughout  the  world.  The  signs  of  this  revolt  against  the  tribal 
idea,  and  of  this  growth  of  a  broader  national  consciousness, 
although  not  very  manifest,  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

In  Cape  Colony  a  better  and  more  companionable  feeling  has 
prevailed  between  the  two  political  parties,  the  Progressives  and 
the  Bond,  during  this  session  than  for  many  years  past.  Although 
this  reflects  a  decrease  of  racial  bitterness  and  unneighbourliness 
throughout  the  country — it  has  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  by  Dr.  Jameson’s  wonderful  personality 
and  untiring  tact — which  has  won  him  respect ,  and  in  some  cases 
more  than  respect  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

In  deprecating  Mr.  Gladstone’s  personal  influence  upon  parties, 
Lord  Curzon  once  finished  a  brilliant  peroration  with  the  words  :  — 
“  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  has  introduced  the  paradoxes  of  lovers  into 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  A  short  time  ago  a  Boer 
lady  confessed  to  me  that  she  spent  her  time  stiffening  the  Boer 
members  to  resist  the  subtle  persuasiveness,  the  magnetic  charm 
of  Dr.  Jameson,  which  was  revolutionising  them'  socially  and 
politically.  The  largest  pears  I  have  ever  seen  were  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  Doctor  a  short  time  ago  by  one  of  his  most  rabid 
Dutch  opponents. 

The  compromise  arrived  at  between  the  two  parties  on  the 
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new  Education  Act  is  very  significant  of  a  real  desire  for  progress 
and  progressive  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Bond  party,  whose 
control  of  elementary  education  through  local  committees  is  now 
tempered  by  the  supervision  and  final  authority  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  operation  of  the  Act  cannot  fail  to  provide  an 
improved  system  of  education  for  the  younger  generation  of  both 
races,  who  will  be  less  inclined  in  the  future  to  acquiesce  unin- 
telligently  in  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  Predikante  or  anyone  else. 
[Moreover,  the  cessation  of  business  boycott  for  the  Loyalists  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  even  though  social  ostracism  in  one  form  or  another 
may  remain  in  some  districts. 

The  most  significant  act,  however,  of  political  independence  has 
been  that  of  Mr.  Weeber — a  Bondsman — who  sat  on  the  recent 
Agricultural  Commission  in  defiance  of  the  Bond’s  authority,  and  I 
who  sought  and  received  the  support  of  his  constituents  in  the 
matter.  There  have,  of  course,  been  members  who  have  been 
returned  as  so-called  Independents,  but  they  have  been  caustically 
defined  as  being  out-and-out  Bondsmen  in  every  constituency  but 
their  own.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Weeber  is  the  first  Bond 
member  who  has  dared  to  defy  that  organisation  in  obedience  to  his 
own  convictions,  and  the  importance  of  his  revolt  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

But  the  Bond  itself,  under  the  influence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
De  Waal,  appears  to  be  altering  its  principles  in  the  direction  of  a 
national  Afrikander  policy,  in  order  to  represent  the  views  of  all 
those,  whether  British  or  Dutch,  whose  children  will  inherit  the 
country.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  bane — the  evil  genius — the  upas 
tree  of  South  African  politics.  It  has  made  political  life  im¬ 
possible  for  Afrikanders  like  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  who  had  either 
to  retire  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  commandeered  on  purely  racial 
lines.  It  has  stifled  all  healthy  national  aspirations  and  diverted 
them  into  the  gutter  of  barren  antagonism.  It  has  opposed  all 
enlightenment  and  progress,  and  has  offered  a  premium  to 
chicanery  and  intrigue  working  in  the  dark  places  and  secret 
corners.  It  has  exalted  ignorance — false  reports — and  super¬ 
stition  ,  and  although  its  utterances  have  not  been  formally  disloyal 
it  has  ever  venomously  and  by  every  means  in  its  power  persecuted 
those  who  in  act  and  word  have  demonstrated  loyalty.  The  actual 
membership  of  this  organisation  has  been  comparatively  small,  but 
none  the  less  it  has  exercised  a  wide-spread  terrorist  and  Mafia¬ 
like  influence  over  Boer  opinion  which  it  v'.  ill  take  a  long  time  to 
remove.  Mr.  De  Waal  is  a  practical  politician  whose  followers 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  moderate  section  with  the  Bond.  Their 
object  is  to  form  a  party  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  young  Aus¬ 
tralian  nationalists ;  and  to  make  local  politics  in  South  Africa 
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as  free  from  the  influence  of  party  intrigues  at  home  as  in  Canada 
and  Australia.  On  these  lines  they  are  in  accord  with  such  pro- 
crressive  Afrikanders  as  Sir  Henry  Juta  and  Sir  Peter  Faure  ;  and 
are  apparently  leaving  out  in  the  cold  those  two  professional 
Bond  partisans,  Messrs.  Alerriman  and  Sauer,  who  have  per¬ 
sistently  intrigued  with  party  politicians  at  home  and  whose 
utterances  are  equally  unconvincing  to  their  friends  and  to 
their  opponents.  On  the  other  hand  they  refuse  to  identify 
themselves  with  that  coterie  of  extremists  in  Stellenbosch 
and  elsewhere,  who  hardly  deny  separation  as  their  creed, 
and  who  boast  of  the  British  disciples  they  have  gained  to 
the  standard  of  their  disloyalty.  These  are  they  who  endorsed 
xMr.  Stead’s  statement  that  the  landing  of  the  British  troops  for 
the  war  ought  to  have  been  resisted  by  force ;  who  a  few  weeks 
ago  openly  congratulated  each  other  in  the  streets  of  Stellenbosch 
because  of  a  rumour  that  the  Japanese  fleet  had  been  annihilated. 
“Xow,”  they  said,  “  England  will  have  to  go  to  war — and  our 
opportunity  will  come.”  For  wrhat?  For  the  realisation  of  their 
ideal  to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  land  and  rule  it  for  themselves. 

Fortunately  their  propaganda  is  not  allowed  to  go  wholly  un¬ 
contradicted.  The  organisation  of  the  Loyal  Women’s  Guild  has 
branches  all  over  the  Colony,  and  is  doing  noble  unseen  service  in 
giving  moral  and  organised  support  to  those  colonists,  British  or 
Dutch,  who  have  the  courage  to  aflirm  independent  opinion  on 
political  matters,  and  to  brave  the  insidious  authority  of  the  Predi- 
kante  of  the  Bond. 

In  Cape  Colony,  therefore,  we  have  an  improvement  of  feeling 
between  the  two  races,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  A  definite  Act  of  political  independence  has  also  been 
successfully  maintained  against  the  Bond.  While  that  organisa¬ 
tion,  under  the  leadership  of  an  enlightened  Modern,  has 
apparently  become  more  national  in  character,  and  although  in 
daily  communication  with  Fisher,  Botha,  and  others,  has  refused 
to  openly  identify  itself  with  any  openly  extremist  or  separatist 
party. 

So  far  as  they  go,  these  indications  are  hopeful,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  they  fall  far  short  of  that  positive  neighbourly  spirit,  of  that 
co-operation  as  one  nation  which  Botha  and  the  Het-volk  leaders 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  their  policy  as  soon  as  they  get  re¬ 
sponsible  government.  The  Afrikanders  in  Cape  Colony  have  en¬ 
joyed  self-government  for  fifty  years,  and  yet  to-day  their  racial 
ambition  is  the  pivotal  fact  of  the  whole  political  situation.  Over 
and  over  again  the  voting  at  the  polls  and  in  the  House  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  purely  racial  cleavage  of  parties.  Neither  in  this 
Colony  nor  anywhere  else  have  the  Boers  really  turned  aside  from 
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their  old  ideal  of  securing  political  supremacy  for  themselves 
Whatever  they  may  say  or  do,  whatever  they  may  receive,  they  are 
solidly  determined  to  be  top  dog  in  South  Africa.  The  Progressive 
majority,  the  accident  of  Dr.  Jameson’s  leadership  and  magnetic 
personality,  together  with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Bond  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  good  relations  in  order  to  avert  a  new 
Eedistribution  Bill,  have  for  the  moment  given  an  impetus  to  the 
forces  of  progress  and  enlightenment  that  are  at  work  in  Cape 
Colony.  But  any  further  growth  of  freedom  in  independent 
opinion  entirely  depends  upon  this  Progressive  Party  being  able 
to  retain  their  political  ascendancy.  So  long  as  they  can  do  this 
there  is  every  hope  that  the  civic  status  of  the  Boer  will  improve, 
and  that  even  if  his  racial  ambitions  remain  unchanged  they  will 
become  less  tribal  and  more  national  in  character  and  intention. 

The  good  rains  and  good  crop  prospects  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  have  done  much  to  create  a  desire  for  political  rest  in 
that  State.  Undoubtedly  Bloemfontein  has  been  the  centre  ol 
much  intrigue  and  opposition  to  Lord  Milner’s  policy,  which  has 
found  expression  in  the  Friend,  a  well-edited  paper  in  Dutch  and 
English,  with  a  big  circulation  throughout  the  Colony.  But  at 
a  banquet  the  other  day,  after  the  Constitution  had  been  granted 
to  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Drew,  the  editor,  spoke  as  follows:— 

“  Mr.  Cartwright  having  found  in  Bloemfontein  that  race  ani¬ 
mosity  and  all  that  stood  for  party  distinctions  was  vanishing, 
could  tell  the  politicians  in  England  that  they  were  beginning 
to  be  a  happy  family  in  this  Colony.”  Mr.  Oisser,  the  Dutch 
editor,  also  referred  to  “the  Freedom  enjoyed  under  the  British 
flag.” 

The  obvious  sceptic  at  once  exclaims — these  are  the  treacherous 
gifts  of  the  Greeks,  the  plausibility  of  speech  which  conceals  dark 
designs  and  throws  dust  into  the  eyes  of  those  it  wishes  to 
deceive.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  a 
responsible  man  like  Mr.  Drew — the  voice  of  Afrikanderism  in 
Orangia — should  deliberately  make  a  statement  that  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  facts.  It  is,  indeed,  very  questionable  if  the  desire  of  the 
Radicals  to  plunge  this  pastoral  Colony  into  the  vortex  of  an 
electioneering  campaign  is  reciprocated  by  the  Boers  themselves. 
Under  the  sympathetic  administration  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Hamilton  Gould  Adams,  for  wUom  they  have  a 
personal  regard,  and  whose  sojourn  in  the  veldt  has  given  him 
an  insight  into  their  character,  these  Boers  have  arrived  at  a 
happy  compromise  on  the  educational  question,  and  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  progressive  to  desire  that  their  children  should  be  taught 
English.  Undoubtedly  the  difficulties  of  administering  the  com¬ 
pensation  moneys  have  created  special  grievances  in  this  Colony, 
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even  amongst  Loyalists.  The  Orangia  Boers  are  the  aristocracy 
of  their  race,  and  feudal  in  their  ideas  of  courtesy  as  hosts ;  their 
prc-nar  Government ,  moreover,  was  signally  free  from  corruption, 
but  they  are  not  less  curiously  greedy  than  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  South  African  history 
that  whereas  the  British  Loyalist  has  over  and  over  again  lost 
money  because  of  his  loyalty,  the  Boer  has  generally  managed 
to  make  his  opposition  profitable,  and  has  never  willingly  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  material  interests  to  his  patriotism.  He  has,  in  fact,  no 
chivalrous  instinct  with  regard  to  money  or  gifts.  Like  the 
native,  he  is  unashamedly  avaricious,  and  his  attitude  in  this 
respect  is  very  puzzling  to  the  European  mind.  At  a  political 
meeting  the  other  day  an  old  Dutch  farmer  gravely  proposed  that 
the  Government  should  stop  the  banks  from  charging  interest. 
Not  even  an  ungracious  London  cabby  is  so  ungracious  as  the  Boer 
in  respect  of  gifts.  If  you  give  him  a  horse  he  proclaims  it  as  a 
grievance  that  you  have  not  added  a  saddle  and  bridle  also.  By 
a  process  of  reasoning  known  only  to  themselves  they  seem  to 
consider  that  in  fighting  Britishers  they  are  rightly  entitled  to 
payment  from  both  sides.  Their  claims  to  compensation  were 
incredibly  preposterous,  and  a  Cape  rebel  sent  in  a  claim  for  time 
and  labour  in  ferrying  invading  Boers  across  the  Orange  Eiver 
into  Cape  Colony. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  maintain  that  there  have  been  no 
mistakes  or  leakage  in  the  administration  of  the  compensation 
moneys,  but  Mr.  Drew’s  words  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  noisy  agitation  at  Brandfort  did  not  really  represent  the  views 
of  the  Orangia  Boer  community,  who  do  not  object  to  bubble 
agitations  for  more  money  and  sympathy,  but  who  are  practically 
contented  with  things  as  they  are,  and  are  opposed  to  any  poli¬ 
tical  change  that  would  disturb  or  threaten  their  increasing  pros¬ 
perity. 

Among  the  Afrikanders  in  the  Transvaal  the  war  has  left  many 
superficial  differences  and  divisions,  and  has  done  much  to  educate 
independent  opinion,  and  temporarily  to  quicken  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  commandeer  institutions  and  organisations. 

There  are  doubtless  a  considerable  number  of  Het-volkers — 
especially  those  who  made  money  during  the  war — who  in  the  back 
of  their  minds  intend  to  fight  again  if  opportunity  offers.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  who  lost  everything  are  genuinely 
reconciled  to  their  defeat,  and  are  determined  never  again,  if  they 
can  help  it,  to  take  up  arms.  The  wholesale  corruption  of 
lunger’s  regime  has,  however,  left  its  mark  on  the  Transvaal 
Boer,  and  many  of  those  who  genuinely  desire  peace  support  Het- 
volk  for  the  sake  of  the  pickings  and  billets  they  expect  to  receive 
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should  that  party  gain  political  ascendancy.  On  the  other  hand 
the  National  Scouts — the  early  surrenders  and  hands-uppers 
— secretly  dread  this  possible  ascendancy,  which  would  in  one 
form  or  another  never  cease  to  remember  their  unpardonable  sin 
even  if  they  had  openly  repented  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation. 

However  united,  therefore,  these  Boers  may  be  on  election 
day,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  no  Britisher  will  get  a  single 
Boer  vote,  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  time  being  Het-volk  does  not 
represent  the  Afrikander  community  in  the  Transvaal,  but  only 
a  particular  section. 

The  anti-Het-volkers  are,  however,  as  yet  a  silent  party,  with¬ 
out  a  leader  or  any  very  definite  organisation,  and  not  without 
fear  of  the  Het-volk  leaders,  who  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
either  of  persuasion  or  terrorism  to  bring  all  these  outside 
elements,  even  the  National  Scouts,  into  their  fold.  Although 
the  articles  of  association  of  Het-volk  are  almost  clause  for  clause 
the  same  as  the  Bond,  its  organisation  is  the  old  military  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Transvaaler,  which  has  never  been  broken  up  and  has 
been  preserved  intact  after  the  peace  of  Vereeniging.  The  self- 
appointed  head-committees  are  practically  a  council  of  war,  and 
the  leaders  are  political  generals,  whose  advertised  notices  of  meet¬ 
ings  are  equivalent  to  military  orders  to  the  commandos  to  attend  ! 
in  order  to  listen  to  political  orders.  The  audiences  that  listened 
to  Botha  and  other  speakers  in  various  parts  of  the  Transvaal 
represented,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  actual  commando  of  the 
particular  district. 

Het-volk,  therefore,  has  even  less  spontaneity — has  even  less 
of  a  volk-moot  character  than  the  Bond ;  it  is  simply  a  military 
organisation  for  commandeering  votes  which  its  leaders,  with 
unconscious  humour,  have  labelled  Het-volk,  or  “The  people.” 
Moreover,  whatever  may  be  the  methods  and  principles  of  the 
Bond,  its  leaders,  Mr,  Hofmeyer  and  Mr.  Malan,  are  men  of 
ability  and  of  a  high  order  of  patriotism.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  said  of  some  of  the  self-appointed  leaders  of  Het-volk,  whose 
political  histories  in  the  past  do  not  entitle  them  to  command 
unlimited  confidence  from  Afrikanders. 

Mr.  Louis  Botha,  for  various  reasons,  is  reputed  to  be  un¬ 
popular  and  without  authority  in  certain  districts.  Within  a  fe^ 
weeks  of  signing  the  Report  in  favour  of  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion,  Schalk  Burgers  voted  against  it  in  the  Raad.  Mr.  Esselen’s 
career  has  been  chameleon-like  in  character.  He  began  as  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Kruger  ;  next  he  led  the  Kruger  opposition  party; 
then  he  appeared  as  the  President’s  Attorney-General.  Before 
the  Raid  he  was  one  of  the  principal  spokesmen  of  the  Natienu 
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\s50Ciatioii ,  but  tinding  he  was  on  the  losing  side  he  led  the  van 
against  the  Uitlanders.  During  the  war  he  openly  vowed  he 
would  never  wash  till  the  British  were  driven  into  the  sea,  but 
(lid  not  fire  a  single  shot  during  the  campaign.  To  a  Burgher 
who  had  told  Kruger  of  Esselen’s  untrustworthincss  as  Attorney- 
General,  the  rustic-souled  President  replied  :  “Before  you  kill  a 
tat  pig  you  always  shut  him  up  in  a  pen.’’  Mr.  Smut’s  word 
was  challenged  by  Mr.  Cunningham  Greene,  and  in  the  letter  to 
Miss  Hobhousc  he  revealed  his  opposition  to  any  form  of  indus¬ 
trial  progress  that  helped  to  increase  the  British  population  in 
the  country. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Boer 
community  are  unwilling  to  recognise  self-appointed  leaders  such 
as  these,  who  have  broken  their  written  and  spoken  pledges 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  wwld.  General  Beyers,  whose  fiery 
incitations  to  armed  rebellion  and  references  to  orang-outangs 
stir  into  passion  the  sullen,  ignorant  discontent  of  the 
Taakhaaras  (shaggy-heads)  or  back-veldt  Boers,  is  indeed  a  leader, 
but  the  majority  are  too  clever  to  openly  acknowledge  one  whose 
utterances  are  so  premature.  The  only  effect  of  his  speeches  is 
to  prolong  the  period  of  disarmament  for  the  Boers,  and  to  place 
Botha  and  his  poor-spirited  colleagues  in  the  very  foolish  position 
of  not  daring  cither  officially  to  endorse  or  officially  to  repudiate 
them,  lest  they  thrust  upon  him  the  double  role  of  martyr  and 
leader. 

These,  however,  are  the  men  with  whom  the  leaders  of  the 
responsible  party  in  the  Transvaal  have  entered  into  a  so-called 
alliance,  and  to  whom  they  have  handed  the  control  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  education  of  the  country,  getting  nothing  in  return  beyond 
a  promise  not  to  interfere  with  Chinese  labour  for  five  years, 
fortunately,  Mr.  E.  P.  Solomon  and  his  coterie  had  no  mandate 
from  his  own  party,  far  less  from  the  British  electorate,  for  this 
biugular  act  of  political  lunacy.  The  held  is  still  open  for  a 
statesmanlike  arrangement  wuth  the  Boer  people  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  (not  with  Het-volk)  on  this  and  other  vital  questions  on  the 
lines  of  the  compromises  already  effected  in  other  colonies. 

It  is,  however,  because  such  men  as  Esselen,  Smuts, 
MeiTimun,  and  Sauer  do  not  represent  the  Afrikander  people 
but  only  an  embittered  coterie  that  they  persistently  in¬ 
trigue  with  [mliticians  at  home,  thereby  encouraging  ignorant  or 
partisan  Britishers  to  make  use  of  South  African  affairs  for  their 
own  party  purposes.  To  such  depths  of  humiliation  have  these 
sham  leaders  degraded  South  African  politics  that  they  await 
events  at  home  before  deciding  upon  the  attitude  they  will  take 
up  in  South  Africa.  Botha  delayed  issuing  his  letter  or  Het-volk 
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manifesto  repudiating  the  constitution  until  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  Opposition  at  home  had  resolved  to  oppose  a  charter 
which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  South  Africa  had  admitted 
to  be  fair,  w’orkable,  unexpectedly  democratic,  and  unexpectedly 
generous  to  the  Boer  voters. 

Fortunately  those  who  seek  for  interference  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses  are  in  the  minority.  All  true  South  Africans— men  like 
Sir  Percy  Fitz-Patrick,  Mr.  Abe  Bailey,  Mr.  Cullinan,  Sir 
Piichard  Solomon,  Sir  Henry  Juta,  Sir  Peter  Faure,  and  others, 
resent  any  interference  in  any  party  sense,  although  they  desire 
all  recognition  and  sympathy  for  those  who  in  the  past  have  ' 
proved  true  Imperialists. 

Beligion  and  politics  are  perhaps  more  inextricably  intermingled 
in  the  Afrikander  people  than  in  any  other  community  in  the 
world.  The  Predikante  has  ever  been  primarily  a  political  agent 
— utilising  his  spiritual  machinery,  especially  that  of  7iacht  maal, or 
communion ,  to  enforce  obedience  to  political  movements  dictated 
by  racial  feeling.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  Boer  is  commandeered.  His  love  for  the  great 
sunlit  spaces  of  his  land,  for  the  fierce  human  struggle  amidst 
mysterious  kopjes  and  fascinating  shadows  and  sunsets,  is  so 
elemental  that  it  has  no  need  for  any  unnatural  restraint  of  his 
intellectual  independence.  His  patriotism  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
independent  of  any  limitations  whatever,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  already  individual  sections  of  his  race  are  beginning 
to  revolt  against  that  commandeering  of  their  conscience  and 
their  opinions  which  the  circumstances  of  their  past  history  have 
perhaps  rendered  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  gospel  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  as  preached  by  the  Predikante  has  been  a  deadly  foe  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa,  and  it  should  be  the  supreme 
care  of  those  who  are  interested  in  that  country  to  give  every  aid 
and  encouragement  to  this  Boer  movement  in  the  direction  of 
enlightenment  and  liberty. 

But  everything  depends  upon  the  British  electorate  throughout 
South  Africa  being  able  to  carry  out  a  progressive  and  non -racial 
policy.  This  must  come  first,  and  is  the  essential  condition  to 
any  real  progress  in  the  spread  of  knowledge,  or  the  growth  of 
any  true  national  consciousness.  For  imperial-minded  South 
Africans  no  laisser  fairc  policy  is  at  present  possible.  The  new 
Redistribution  Bill  must  be  passed  in  the  Cape,  and  every  nerve 
strained  to  obtain  a  Progressive  majority  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
discipline  of  the  Boers  for  this  political  struggle  is  unequalled, 
but  the  British  electorate  suffers  from  an  excess  of  individuality, 
and  lacks — especially  in  the  new  colonies — any  definite  compel¬ 
ling  organisation  or  motive. 
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Until  quite  recently  the  whole  trend  of  our  policy  in  South 
\frica  has  been  to  discourage  those  who  have  loyally  worked  for 
British  ideals,  and  to  encourage  those  who  openly  or  in  secret  were 
endeavouring  to  undermine  British  supremacy  in  the  country. 
We  have  scouted  our  friends  and  made  ourselves  a  laughing-stock 
to  our  enemies ;  and  the  indiftcrentism  to  Imperial  interests  that 
prevails  in  the  British  electorate  to-day  is  largely  due  to  our 
fatuous  unwisdom  in  this  respect. 

The  experiment  of  Bepresentative  Clovernment  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  a  difficult  one,  and  any  ill-timed  interference  during  the 
next  few  months,  esjiecially  in  the  matter  of  a  war  contribution 
from  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  is  likely  to  diminish  indetinitely 
the  ranks  of  those  fighting  for  the  permanent  progress  of  the 
country,  and  to  give  direct  support  to  the  reacting  forces  of 
disloyal  intrigue  and  a  racial  antagonism  based  upon  tribal  ideas. 

G.  Seymour  Fort. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  English  nation  has 
lor  so  long  held  a  prominent  (if  not  pre-eminent)  position  among 
s|)orting  nations,  that  the  literature  of  the  chase  should,  until 
recent  years,  have  attracted  so  little  attention.  Books  enough 
there  are— perhaps  too  many— on  other  branches  of  six)rt.  Of 
late  we  have  had  ephemeral  literature  in  abundance  devoted  to 
games — to  golf,  cricket,  lawn-tennis,  and  other  amiable  pastimes 
— but  the  history  of  hunting  has  been  neglected,  or,  if  attempted 
at  all,  has  been  too  often  handled  carelessly  and  without  due 
study.  The  fact  is  that  the  fortunate  conjunction  of  sportsmau 
and  student  is  uncommon.  The  air  of  the  British  Museum  read-  1 

ing-room  does  not  appeal  naturally  to  the  man  who  for  choice  c 

spends  his  spare  time  in  the  woods  or  on  the  mountains,  stalking  t 
the  red  deer,  or  following  the  hounds  over  a  grass  country.  t 

Patient  research,  the  collation  of  forgotten  manuscripts,  long  t 

hours  of  a  sedentary  occupation — these  are  all  repugnant  to  the  s 

feelings  of  the  expert  in  sport ;  and  yet  it  is  the  expert  alone  who  s 

has  the  knowledge  to  select  aright  and  to  avoid  the  many  errors  t 

that  mark  the  path  of  the  man  who  has  only  the  “bookish  t 

theorick  ”  of  the  subject  at  his  command.  Now  and  again  the  1 

sportsman-antiquary  does  come  to  light,  though  rarely,  and  ex¬ 
pounds  for  us  certain  riddles  of  the  past.  As  a  rule  his  work  is  ; 
not  received  with  that  general  enthusiasm  that  we  might  cxirect.  ] 
The  sportsman  of  to-day  is  no  great  reader.  Like  his  forefathers.  ! 

he  finds  that  a  long  day  in  the  open  air  is  not  conducive  to  much  ] 

subsequent  mental  exercise ;  the  morning  paper  and  an  occasional  i 

novel  suffice  for  his  simple  needs,  and  if  he  buys  the  classic  i 

literature  of  the  chase  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  volumes  are  ' 

reserved  rather  for  ornament  than  use.  The  ancient  books  on  i 
vcncry,  reprinted  from  time  to  time  by  our  I’are  enthusiast,  i 

perhaps  interest  chiefly  the  naturalist,  the  student  of  philology,  i 

the  antiquarian.  They  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  ( 

historian.  For,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  chase  was  almost  the 
sole  occupation  of  a  gentleman.  It  coloured  his  whole  life.  ' 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  vcncry  and  of  the  ancient  language 
of  sjDort  was  a  far  more  important  branch  of  his  education  than  ; 
an  acquaintance  with  letters. 

Hunting  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  i 
was  a  very  different  business  from  wdiat  it  is  in  the  twentieth.  ^ 
Venciy  was  an  art  by  itself,  hedged  around  with  all  manner  ol  , 
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ceremonial  and  etiquette,  and  it  was  not  a  subject  that  could  be 
learned  in  a  few  years ;  it  required  the  apprenticeship  of  a  life¬ 
time.  Hunting  was  not  then  merely  a  matter  of  a  good  seat 
on  a  horse— of  being  able  to  ride  well  to  hounds  and  to  take  the 
fences  as  they  came.  Horses  there  were,  but  they  were  not  an 
inte<^ral  part  of  the  sport ;  they  were  there  rather  as  a  conveni- 
pjjce— as  a  means  of  getting  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  old  books  on  venery  you  shall  rarely  find 
the  horse  so  much  as  mentioned.  The  hounds  were  the  essence 
of  the  chase,  and  the  true  veneur  was  knowm  by  his  skill  in 
woodcraft  and  in  the  management  of  his  pack.  The  chief  joy 
of  the  ancient  sportsman  lay  in  the  pleasin*e  of  tracking  his 
quarry  to  its  haunts,  and  in  seeing  his  hounds  pick  out  the  scent 
and  keep  staunchly  to  the  line  of  the  same  animal  in  spite  of 
crossing  tracks.  Ho  studied  the  nature  of  the  beasts  he  hunted ; 
he  knew  all  that  could  he  learned  of  their  habits ;  he  passed  his 
days  in  the  forest.  Traces  of  the  old  spirit  linger  in  his 
descendant.  There  are  still  some  who  do  not  rate  a  day’s  hunting 
entirely  by  the  pace  of  the  gallop,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
their  number  is  w’aning  year  by  year,  and  to  most  it  is  not 
accounted  much  consolation  for  a  slow  day  to  see  the  hounds 
successfully  work  out  a  difficult  line.  It  is  the  misfortune  rather 
than  the  fault  of  the  modern  sj^ortsman  that  the  conditions  of 
to-day  have  made  a  knowledge  of  w'oodcraft  no  necessary  part  of 
his  training,  at  any  rate  in  this  country. 

Some  time  ago  the  ordinarily  well-informed  man,  had  he  been 
asked  the  name  of  the  oldest  English  book  on  hunting,  would 
probably  have  thought,  after  some  hesitation,  of  The  Boke  of 
St.  Alhnnn,  attributed  to  that  very  doubtful  author  Dame  Juliana 
Berners.  Since,  however,  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman  produced  his 
massive  and  scholarly  edition^  of  The  Master  of  Game,  there  is 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  ignorance  on  this  important  point. 
The  Master  of  Game  is  indubitably  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most 
important  book  on  the  chase  in  the  English  language.  This  is 
not  precisely  the  same  as  to  say  the  oldest  English  book  on  hunt¬ 
ing.  Our  sporting  language,  if  not  oiir  sporting  instincts,  were 
derived  from  a  Norman  stock,  and  there  exists  a  work,  Le  Art  de 
Yenerie,  written  in  Norman  French,  by  King  Edward  11. ’s  hunts¬ 
man  about  the  year  1328.  This  is  the  book  of  Guillaume  Twici, 
whose  name  is  found  in  a  pleasing  variety  of  forms,  ranging  from 
Twety  to  Twich ,  according  to  the  individual  fancy  of  the  speller, 

(1)  The  Mo-oter  of  Game.  By  Edward,  second  Duke  of  York.  The  oldest 
English  book  on  hunting.  Edited  by  Wm.  A.  and  F.  Baillie-Grohman,  with  a 
Foreword  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  With  52  facsimile  photogravure  plates  and 
monotint  reproductions.  Published  for  the  editors  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  apd 
Fo,,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  London,  1904, 
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and  is  the  oldest  book  on  hunting  in  this  country  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  It  was  reprinted  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Drydcn,  with  a  preface,  translation,  and  notes,  in  1843.  Twici’s 
treatise,  however,  is  hardly  longer  than  a  pamphlet  ^occupying 
only  four  small  quarto  leaves  in  Sir  Henry  Drydcu’s  privately 
printed  edition),  and  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  hare¬ 
hunting.  The  Master  of  Game  deals  with  the  w'hole  art  of 
venery,  and  incidentally  with  the  advantages  of  a  hunter’s  life. 
The  following  quotation,  from  the  prologue,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  author’s  scope  and  manner.  Premising  that  he  intends 
to  deal  in  order  with  the  nature  of  the  hare,  hart,  buck,  roe,  wild- 
boar,  w’olf,  fox,  badger,  cat,  marten,  and  otter,  and  subseqiientlv 
with  the  various  hounds,  their  sicknesses  and  diseases  and  how¬ 
to  treat  them,  he  proceeds  :  — 

Furtliermore  1  will  prove  by  sundry  reasons  in  this  little  prologue,  that 
there  is  no  man's  life  that  useth  gentle  game  and  disport  less  displeasablo 
unto  God  than  the  life  of  a  perfect  and  skilful  hunter,  or  from  which 
more  good  cometh.  The  first  reason  is  that  hunting  causetli  man  to 
eschew  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Secondly  men  are  better  when  riding, 
more  just  and  more  under.standing,  and  more  alert  and  more  at  ease  and 
more  undertaking,  and  better  knowing  of  all  countries  and  all  passages; 
in  short  and  long  all  good  customs  and  manners  cometh  thereof,  and  the 
health  of  man  and  of  his  soul.  For  whoso  fleeth  the  seven  deadly  sins  as 
we  believe,  he  shall  be  saved,  therefore  a  good  hunter  shall  be  saved, 
and  in  this  world  have  joy  enough  and  of  gladness  and  of  solace,  so  that  he 
keep  himself  from  two  things.  One  is  that  he  leave  not  the  knowledge 
nor  the  service  of  God,  from  whom  all  good  cometh,  for  his  hunting.  The 
second  that  he  lose  not  the  service  of  his  master  for  his  hunting,  nor  his 
own  duties  which  might  profit  him  most. 

The  man  who  voiced  these  admirable  sentiments  has  not  been 
generally  credited  in  history  with  all  the  virtues.  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  a  daughter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  had  a  reputation  for  plotting  and  intrigue  that  has 
caused  poet  and  historian  alike  to  treat  him  with  scant  respect. 
He  is  the  Aumerle  of  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II. ,  while  Hume 
speaks  of  him  as  “  this  infamous  man,  who  .  .  .  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
had  then  deserted  Richard,  by  whom  he  was  trusted;  had  con¬ 
spired  against  the  life  of  Henry,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegi¬ 
ance  ;  had  betrayed  his  associates  whom  he  had  seduced  into 
this  enterprise;  and  now  displayed,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
these  badges  of  his  multiplied  dishonour.”  Yet,  if  he  were  really 
as  black  as  the  majority  of  historians  depict  him,  it  is  surprising 
that  his  punishment  should  have  been  so  light,  his  reconciliation 
with  offended  majesty  so  speedy.  It  is  probable  that  some  at 
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least  of  his  book  was  written  during  his  stay  in  Pevensey  Castle, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  share  in  the  plot  of  1405  against 
I  jjjg  King’s  life.  Yet  the  year  afterwards  we  find  him  once  more 
in  favour,  appointed  Master  of  Game  to  his  royal  cousin,  and 
dedicating  the  work  to  which  he  gave  that  name  to  the  young 
Prince,  then  twenty  years  of  age.  Nine  years  later  he  was  killed 
at  Agincourt,  fighting  in  the  van,  after  pawning  his  plate  and 
jewels  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  and  contributing  not  a  little  to 
the  victory  by  his  gallantry  and  invention.  He  it  was  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  English  archers  with  the  “  cavalry -resisting  stake” — 
a  six-foot  beam  of  wood,  pointed  at  both  ends,  which  each  bow¬ 
man  planted  in  the  ground  before  him  slanting  towards  the 
enemy,  and  thus  withstood  the  onset  of  the  heavily-armoured 
French  knights.  The  second  Duke  of  York  may  be  held  to  have 
expiated  some  at  least  of  his  crimes  by  his  share  in  that  famous 
victory. 

But  the  book  itself,  after  all,  is  more  a  transcription,  or  trans¬ 
lation,  than  an  original  work,  so  that  the  sentiments  above  cited 
need  not  necessarily  be  those  of  Edward  Plantagenet  himself. 
They  have  received  his  imprimatur,  but  they  do  not  form  part 
of  his  own  contribution  to  the  work  he  took  in  hand.  There  are 
thirty-six  chapters  in  The  Master  of  Game,  but  of  these  only  five 
are  original,  and  the  translator’s  interpolations  in  the  text  of  the 
remainder  (all  carefully  printed  in  italics  in  Mr,  Baillie-Groh- 
man’s  edition)  do  not  amount  to  very  much.  Yet  they  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  student  of  venery,  as  showing  the  changes  that  had 
crept  into  the  English  usage — very  slight  and  trifling  changes — in 
the  three  hundred  odd  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Norman 
invasion  had  brought  in  its  train  the  hunting  customs  of  Erance, 
The  customs  and  language  of  the  hunting-field  die  very  hard. 

The  Litre  de  Chasse  of  Count  Gaston  de  Foix — the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  all  classics  of  the  chase — w’as  the  source  from  which 
our  English  Master  of  Game  was  chiefly  drawn,  Gaston  Phoebus 
(as  both  the  book  and  its  author  were  generally  called)  was  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  th6  Middle  Ages,  Froissart’s  account  of 
him  shows  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Flemish  historian  at  any  rate, 
the  Prince  of  Foix  and  Bdarn  was  the  greatest,  bravest,  richest, 
most  courteous,  and  most  learned  ruler  in  the  world.  His  court 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe  ;  his  castle  at  Orth4z  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  royal  residences  in  Christendom ; 
and  in  one  of  its  towers  was  kept  a  treasure-chest  holding  three 
million  florins  (one  hundred  thousand  florins  thirty  times  over, 
says  the  chronicler,  the  world  not  having  learned  at  that  date  to 
^Ik  of  millions).  Readers  of  Froissart  remember  Gaston  de 
Foix  chiefly  by  the  tragic  story  of  his  son’s  death,  or  from  that 
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other  son  who  rashly  disguised  himself  too  inflammably  at  a 
masquerade,  and  was  burned  to  death.  He  also  has  been  handled 
not  too  gently  by  some  modern  historians,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  spite  of  a  fierce  temper,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  popular  rulers  of  his  time.  His  great  book  was  com. 
posed  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life — commenced,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  on  May  1st,  1387.  In  August,  1391,  the  prince 
of  sportsmen  came  to  his  end,  struck  down  by  a  fit  of  apopleiy 
after  a  particularly  long  and  arduous  bear-hunt.  His  book  is 
his  best  vindication  against  those  who  accuse  him  (as  does  the 
writer  of  the  Encyclopmlia  Britannica)  of  being  “  a  cruel  volup¬ 
tuary.”  The  man  w^ho  compiled  the  Litre  dc  Chasse  must  have 
been  singularly  free  from  voluptuous  tastes.  The  whole  book 
breathes  a  spirit  of  manly  courage,  endurance,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  anything  mean  and  underhand.  In  those  days  hunting  was 
the  image  of  war  with  a  good  deal  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
its  danger.  The  steel-clad  knight  on  the  battlefield  encountered 
considerably  less  risk  than  the  follower  of  the  chase.  Those  were  ' 
days  when  princes  were  so  ‘‘quick  and  deliver  of  limb,”  as 
Chaucer  writes  of  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  that  they  could  run 
down  the  fleetest  deer  without  horse  or  hound :  and  when  em¬ 
perors,  like  Maximilian  of  Germany,  followed  huge  bears  into 
their  dens  and  slew  them  single-handed  with  spear  or  hunting- 
knife.  The  huntsman  w'ho  followed  a  stag,  first  on  horseback 
and  then  on  foot,  for  tw'o  consecutive  days,  sleeping  out  wherever 
night  overtook  him,  could  not,  in  Gaston’s  own  phrase,  indulge 
much  in  that  idleness  which  ‘‘is  the  foundation  of  all  vicesand 


The  various  beasts  of  the  chase  with  which  Gaston  and  his 
translator  dealt  are  not  all  held  in  equal  estimation  by  the 
sportsmen  of  to-day.  Per  contra,  the  fox,  to  which  we  devote 
so  much  of  our  attention,  was  but  lightly  regarded  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Yet  Gaston  has  two  chapters  on  fox-hunting,  one  of  which 
is  reproduced  in  The  Mauler  of  Game ;  the  other  gives  directions 
as  to  stopping  earths,  taking  the  fox  in  purse-nets,  and  smoking 
him  out  with  ‘‘orpiment  and  sulphur  and  nitre  or  salt-petre.”  ] 
Certainly  the  fox  wms  not  treated  then  in  the  fair  and  sportsman¬ 
like  manner  of  to-day.  Gaston  recommends  that  one-third  of 
the  hounds  should  be  put  in  to  draw’  the  coverts,  while  the  others 
should  guard  the  paths  and  boundaries  in  relays,  to  be  slipped 
when  required.  This  was  in  France,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  fared  any  better  in  England.  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  the  fox  w’as  accounted  vermin,  and  hunted  for  extermination 
rather  than  for  sport.  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman,  in  one  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  notes,  points  out  that  even  so  late  as 
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I  “  the  seventeenth  century  any  treatment  was  considered  justifiable 
Iri  a  fox,  for  Macaulay  tells  us  how  Oliver  St.  John  told  the 

j  Long  Parliament  that  Strafford  was  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  stag 
i;  ora  hare,  to  which  some  law  ought  to  be  given,  but  as  a  fox,  to 
be  snared  by  any  means  and  knocked  on  the  head  without  pity. 

I  It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
I  jhe  hare  and  the  deer  began  to  be  superseded  as  beasts  of  the 
I  phase  by  the  fox.  Yet  there  is  at  least  one  passage  in  The  Mn/tter 
j  of  Gome  that  touches  the  modern  sportsman  with  sympathy  :  — 

L  The  hunting  for  a  fox  is  fair  for  the  good  cry  of  the  fionnds  that  follow 
him  so  nigh  and  with  so  good  a  will.  Always  they  scent  of  him,  for  he 
•  flies  through  the  thick  wood  and  also  he  stinketh  evermore.  And  he  will 
ji  scarcely  leave  a  covert  when  he  is  therein,  he  taketh  not  to  the  plain 
country,  for  he  trusteth  not  in  his  running  neither  in  his  defence,  for  he 
is  too  feeble,  and  if  he  does,  it  is  because  he  is  (forced  to)  by  the  strength 
j  of  men  and  hounds.  And  he  will  always  hold  to  covert,  and  if  he  can 
I  nnlv  find  a  briar  to  cover  himself  with,  he  will  cover  himself  with  that. 

I  i  ipien  he  sees  that  he  cannot  last,  then  he  goes  to  earth  the  nearest  he 
li  can  find  which  he  knoweth  well,  and  then  men  may  dig  him  out  and  take 
i  him,  if  it  is  easy  digging,  but  not  among  the  rocks. 

ij  It  was  the  wild  boar,  as  the  most  perilous  animal  of  the  chase, 
that  was  most  highly  thought  of  by  the  winter  huntsman  in 
j  quest  of  dangerous  adventure.  “  Tt  is  the  beast  of  this  world 
that  is  strongest  armed,”  writes  one  author,  ”  and  can  sooner 
j  slay  a  man  than  any  other.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  boar’s  formid- 
|  i  able  weapons,  a  wound  from  his  tusk  was  not  considered  so  fatal 
i  as  one  from  the  antlers  of  a  stag.  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman  quotes 
ji  the  old  fourteenth-century  proverb,  “Pour  le  samjlier  faut  Ir 
i.  mire,  mats  pour  le  cerf  conrient  la  hiere“  “  With  great  pain,” 

I  says  the  writer,  dealing  with  the  hart  and  his  nature,  ”  shall  a 
j!  man  recover  that  is  hurt  by  a  hart,  and  therefore  men  say  in  old 
saws:  ‘after  the  boar  the  leech,  and  after  the  hart  the  bier.’” 
I  But  of  the  boar  he  speaks  with  a  wholesome  respect  also,  as  one 
!  should  who  has  seen  him  ”  slit  a  man  from  knee  up  to  the  breast 
h  and  slay  him  stark  dead  so  that  he  never  spake  thereafter.”  As 
ji  a  specimen  of  the  minuteness  and  closeness  of  observation  char- 
Li  acteristic  of  the  book  throughout,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  a 
jjj  passage  from  the  chapter  on  the  wild  boar  and  his  nature  :  — 


:  I 

j  A  boar  hears  wonderfully  well  and  clearly,  and  when  he  is  Inmted  and 
j:j  cometh  out  of  the  forest  or  bush  or  where  he  is  so  hunted  that  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  the  country,  he  sorely  dreads  to  take  to  the  open  country 
and  to  leave  the  forest,  and  therefore  he  puts  his  head  out  of  the  wood 
_  I  before  he  puts  out  his  body,  then  he  stops  there  and  harkeneth  and  looketh 
I  about  and  taketh  the  wind  on  every  side.  And  if  he  seeth  anything  that 
be  thinks  might  hinder  him  in  the  way  he  would  go,  then  he  turnetJi 
;  a?ain  into  the  wood.  Then  he  will  never  more  come  out,  though  all  the 
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hoi  us  and  all  the  holloaing  of  the  world  were  there.  When  he  has  taken 
the  way  to  go  out  he  will  stop  for  nothing  but  will  hold  his  way  througi. 
out.  When  he  fleeth  he  maketh  but  few  turns,  but  when  he  turneth  at 
bay,  and  then  he  runneth  upon  the  hounds  and  upon  the  men.  And  for 
no  stroke  or  wound  that  men  give  him  will  be  complain  or  cry,  but  when  he 
runneth  upon  the  men  he  menaceth,  strongly  groaning.  But  while  he 
can  defend  himself  he  defendeth  himself  without  complaint,  and  when  he 
can  no  longer  defend  himself  there  be  few  boars  that  will  not  complain 
or  cry  out  when  they  are  overcome  to  the  death. 


But  the  hart,  of  course,  was  the  quarry  par  excellence ,  ui'w 
is  to  the  hunting  of  the  hart  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  The 
Master  of  Game  is  devoted.  The  hart  was  royal  game,  belonging 
as  by  right  to  the  ruler  of  the  country,  and  the  chase  was  the 
king’s  prerogative.  In  the  old  days  few,  unless  they  were  i 
attendance  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign  or  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  court,  could  enjoy  a  stag-hunt.  There  was  much 
to  learn  before  the  huntsman  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  be  held  a 
master  of  his  profession.  According  to  German  venery,  there 
were  seventy-two  signs — the  Germans  were  ever  thorough-bv 
which  the  stag  could  be  judged,  and  by  these  it  was  the  business 
of  the  huntsman  to  distinguish  between  the  young  stag,  the 
hind,  and  the  warrantable  stag,  to  find  out  where  the  latter  was 
harbouring,  and  to  tell  (by  the  slot  and  gait)  w'hen  the  chase 
was  nearing  its  end.  There  were  other  things  that  the  ap¬ 
prentice  had  to  learn  regarding  his  quarry — for  example,  to  speak 
of  the  hart  in  terms  of  venery,  as  set  forth  in  the  chapter,  “How 
a  Man  should  know  a  Great  Hart.”  The  terminology  wmsofthe 
highest  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  masters.  Indeed 
sportsmen  of  all  ages  have  attached  an  importance  to  conect 
terminology  which  has  often  seemed  ridiculous  to  the  mere 
layman.  To  use  an  unauthorised  expression  in  describing  any 
of  the  points  of  the  quarry,  or  any  of  the  different  periods  of  the 
chase,  was  a  sure  sign  of  a  defective  education. 

The  stag-hunting  season  was  from  the  third  of  May  to  the 
fourteenth  of  September.  The  best  of  the  season  was  after  mid¬ 
summer,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  biggest  hart  possible  was 
always  harboured.  Speed  in  the  quarry  was  not  regarded  as  a 
desirable  factor — rather  the.  reverse.  The  Master  of  Game  recurs 
often  to  the  fact  that  a  young  boar,  or  a  light  and  swift  deer, 
w’as  not  considered  a  desirable  chase.  A  ‘‘good  run  with  the 
hounds”  was  not  the  sportsman’s  ambition  then.  Indeed,  even 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  w’e  find  one  well- 
known  hunter  writing  to  another  that,  if  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided,  ‘‘  a  young  male  deer  should  never  be  run ;  such  a  chase 
kills  the  hounds  and  horses,  and  renders  them  unserviceable  for 
a  fortnight.”  The  warrantable  hart  once  found  and  harboured, 
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the  old  sportsman  was  most  particular  about  chasing  him  and 
him  alone  to  the  end.  When  the  harbourer  and  his  limer  (a 
scenting  hound  held  on  a  leash)  had  once  started  the  stag,  no 
ruses  of  the  quarry  were  sull'crcd  to  make  the  hounds  accept  a 
substitute.  Staunchness  was  the  great  quality  of  the  old  hounds, 
and  the  greatest  praise  has  always  been  given  to  those  w'ho  would 
never  leave  the  line  of  the  first  stag  hunted,  and  who  were  good 
at  “unravelling  a  change,”  and  keeping  to  their  quarry  even  if 
he  had  mingled  wuth  a  w'hole  herd  of  deer. 

The  chase  of  the  hart  is  the  subject  to  which  the  Duke  of  York 
added  most  of  his  original  contributions,  and  his  supplementary 
chapters  of  instruction  to  huntsman  and  harbourer  are  very 
minute  and  of  great  interest.  But  the  whole  book  is  full  of 
interest  to  anyone  who  cares,  not  only  for  sport,  but  for  natural 
history  and  the  science  of  woodcraft,  to  say  nothing  of  those  little 
quaint  snatches  of  antiquarian  lore  that  are  always  cropping  up 
from  time  to  time  in  its  jiages.  A  more  sumptuously  prepared 
edition  than  this  stately  folio,  produced  under  the  tender  care 
of  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman ,  with  its  w^ealth  of  introduction  and 
appendix,  and  its  admirably-written  introduction  by  that  other 
prince  of  sportsmen,  Mr.  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  labour  devoted  to  its  publication  must 
have  been  immense,  but  it  has  been  spent  to  good  purpose. 
.\  great  classic  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  The  form  in 
which  it  is  once  more  presented  to  the  world  after  a 
seclusion  extending  over  almost  five  centuries  is  one  that  would 
assuredly  have  pleased  the  magnificent  mind  of  Gaston  Phoebus, 
and  might  have  afforded  some  consolation  to  Edward,  the  second 
Duke  of  York,  as  he  lay  imprisoned  in  Pevensey  Castle,  meditat¬ 
ing  his  adaptation  of  Le  Litre  de  Chasse. 

E.  H.  L.\con  Watson. 


LIFE  AND  LITERATURE  IN  FRANCE. 


The  great  mutual  kindness  which  the  French  and  English  people  I  ^ 
have  lately  discovered,  has  given  thoughtful  observers  cause  for  con- 
corn  as  well  as  congratulation.  Even  the  best  friends  of  France  in  t 
this  country — the  constant  few  who  find  in  the  prospect  of  an  Anglo-  j  1 
French  alliance  the  best  hope  and  surest  safeguard  of  Western  ' 
civilisation — are  a  little  disposed  to  discount  the  enthusiasm  evoked  bn  ^ 
the  exchanges  of  naval  and  civic  courtesies ;  and  the  polite  Parisian 
clironiqueurs,  on  their  side,  have  been  obviously  taken  aback  b\ 
London’s  very  ardent  tenders  of  esteem.  Such  ebullitions  of  feelins 
may  easily  be  overvalued.  The  visit  to  these  shores  of  that  remark¬ 
able  and  too  much  maligned  Emperor,  the  late  Napoleon  HI, 
received  as  it  was  with  a  welcome  of  unusual  warmth,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  brought  France  and  England  much  closer  to  the  happy 
era — so  often,  seemingly,  on  the  margin  of  actuality,  and  so  often 
found  to  be  tantalisingly  distant — when  either  nation  is  to  reap  the 
full  fruit  of  the  other’s  glory.  If  that  sub-millennial  period  is  ever  i 
to  arrive,  and  we  French  and  English  are  to  share  the  future  between 
us,  many  mutual  misundertandings  and  misconceptions  must  first 
be  cleared  away.  But  on  this  point  the  omens  are  not  ill.  As  one 
result  of  the  reapproachment  we  may  expect — indeed,  we  observe 
already — a  determined  renewal  of  the  ancient  English  effort  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  sort  of  people  the  French  really  are,  what  they  esteem, 
and  towards  what  developments  they  are  moving.  It  must  be  owned  I 
that,  so  far,  the  English  mind  has  not  achieved  such  success  in  thi> 
particular  study  as  the  earnestness  of  its  intention  would  entitle  u? 
to  anticipate.  With  few  alterations,  the  gay,  irresponsible,  amorou?, 
and  sentimental  character  depicted  by  Sterne — an  ideal  portrait 
destined  to  be  cruelly  falsified  in  so  few  years  by  the  French  Revolu-  I 
tion — has  remained,  in  our  eyes,  the  true  type  of  Frenchman  to  ] 
the  present  day.  Occasional  retouches,  like  the  “  smutty  and  con¬ 
temptible  ”  attribution  of  Coleridge,  have  been  found  necessary,  in 
times  of  political  stress,  to  account  for  the  atrocious  lineaments 
unveiled  by  Time’s  ironic  hand  in  the  gay  and  sentimental  face.  But 
no  material  changes  have  been  introduced.  Pievolutions  and  civil 
conflicts  have  arisen,  dynasties  have  been  created  and  overthrown, 
wars  have  been  w'aged  on  a  scale  new  to  European  history,  and. 
m  brief,  the  nation  has  passed  through  such  convulsions  of  glory  and 
calamity  as  were  never  before  known ;  but  still  our  correspondentB- 
the  Fronde  and  the  Commune  forgotten — date  their  letters  from  the 
Gay  City,  and  redraw  the  old  and  fascinating  picture  of  an  amorous 
and  irre.sponsible  people. 

Any  effort  to  set  aside  a  national  fallacy  already  a  cent\iry  and  a 
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b»lf  old  would  invite  failure,  if  the  circumstances  were  not  unusually 
favourable.  Something  more  is  requisite  than  the  goodwill  already 
noted— a  distinct  change  in  conditions.  We  should  win  little  success 
in  our  attempt  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  study  of  character 
has  made  very  striking  advances.  Even  under  Sainte-Beuve,  one  of 
its  most  brilliant  masters,  psychology  was  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
“intellectual  botanising,”  to  use  the  great  critic’s  own  term;  but 
manv  able  amateurs  d’dmcs  since  have  added  to  its  equipment,  and 
to-dav  it  stands  out  as  a  definite  branch  of  knowledge — the  youngest 
but.  perhaps,  noblest  of  the  sciences — the  progressive  science,  too, 
of  a  school  of  most  respectable  observers.  One  of  the  foremost  of 
these  M.  Bourget,  has  lately  announced  his  advance  from  psycho¬ 
logical  pathology  to  therapeutics.  The  phrase,  which  may  be  found 
ill  the  preface  to  M.  Gilbert’s  excellent  volume  of  literary  criticism, 
France  ct  Belgique,  is  singular  and  significant;  for  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  psychology  of  M.  Bourget  is  a  very  different  science  from 
that  studied  by  the  world’s  amateurs  of  ghost-lore  and  somnam¬ 
bulism.  Another  favourable  circumstance  appears  in  the  growing  re¬ 
semblance  traceable  in  the  characters  of  the  French  and  English — 
a  movement  most  marked  in  London  and  Paris.  The  convergence 
may  not  as  yet  be  very  notable,  for,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  presently,  the  characters  of  the  two  nations  still  preserve  many 
curious  points  of  opposition :  but  that  it  has  begun,  and  still  pro¬ 
ceeds,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that 
the  English  mind  is  at  last  on  the  point  of  gaining  real  insight  into 
the  nature  and  temperament  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  national 
types  ever  evolved. 

If  it  were  possible  to  sum  up  the  psychology  of  a  race  in  an 
epigram,  we  should  award  the  palm  of  success  to  M.  Henry 
Houssaye’s  description  of  the  French  as  “a  nation  of  artists 
and  soldiers.”  To  us  at  this  day  the  phrase  seems  to  afford 
an  excellent  basis  for  a  general  conception;  it  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Arthur  Young  would  have  found  it  singularly  lacking 
in  the  essentials  of  definition.  Neither  Dickens  nor  Thackeray, 
in  their  time,  saw  the  French  w’ith  the  eyes  of  M.  Houssaye. 
which,  again,  by  no  means  resemble  those  of  Mr.  llichard 
Whiteing,  The  difficulty  of  correct  analysis  resides  less  in  the 
nation’s  infinite  variety  than  in  the  fact  that  its  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  is  always  in  process  of  evolution.  In  the  development  of 
french  character  there  is  no  finality — one  might  almost  say,  no 
pause.  Observations  which  were  precise  in  1780  would  be  quite 
untrue  if  applied  to  other  periods ;  and,  however  perfect  our  under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  France  may  become,  the  near  future  will 
not  fail  to  provide  us  with  surprises.  The  complexity  of  the  study 
is  heightened  by  its  many  paradoxes.  We  find  the  French  our 
superiors  in  refinement,  but  not  in  civilisation.  Endowed  with 
greater  delicacy  than  ourselves,  they  have  far  less  tenderness  or 
compassion.  Their  conceptions  of  humanity  are  something  broader 
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than  ours,  and  their  manners  are  more  charming;  yet  in  the  actual 
contact  with  the  various  races  of  the  world  we  are  easily  sue. 
cessful  where  they  fail.  Their  intellect  shines  with  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  light,  but  lacks  the  English  richness,  maturity,  and  depth 
of  colouring.  If  we  compare  our  working-classes,  we  find  the 
same  kind  of  subtle  contradictions;  the  French  displaying  higher 
intelligence,  but  less  common  sense,  more  adaptability  but  inferior 
manual  skill.  Most  notable  fact  of  all,  the  French  have  an 
extraordinary  singleness  of  character :  within  the  boundaries  oi 
their  own  conception  they  are  wonderfully  consistent  and  perfect, 
but  the  English,  always  striving  for  a  larger  life,  have  far  more 
unity  of  purpose.  In  brief,  each  nation  seems  providentially 
designed  to  be  the  complement,  the  corrective,  and  the  fascination 
of  the  other. 

To  understand  France’s  present  frame  of  mind  we  are  forced  to 
look  far  back — as  far  as  the  glorious  and  fatal  year  of  Waterloo.  That 
defeat,  standing  to  France  in  much  the  same  grievous  relation  as 
the  fall  of  Home  to  the  world  at  large,  has  left  an  indelible  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  French  soul;  for  an  event  which  terminates  a  nation’s 
most  brilliant  era,  robs  it  of  perhaps  the  greatest  man  ever  born,  and 
leaves  it  a  prey  to  the  contentions  of  four  regimes,  with  the  constant 
danger  of  an  intervening  fifth,  cannot  fail  of  long-lasting  and  tragic 
effect.  We,  with  our  somewhat  limited  respect  for  a  great  man,  can 
hardly  gauge  to  the  full  the  effect  of  so  vast  a  loss  on  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen.  As  the  Vicomte  de  Meaux,  in  his  lately  published 
Souvenirs  PoUtiques,  repeatedly  notes,  “  il  y  a  une  disposition  des 
FranQais  qui  les  porte  a  se  livrer  a  un  homme  plutdt  qu’a  suivre 
une  elite”;  and  this  pre-eminent  Man  being  gone,  it  is  almost  as 
if  there  were  death  in  every  Frenchman’s  house.  Englishmen  should 
always  pay  France  the  tribute  of  a  certain  tenderness  when,  in 
moments  of  political  crisis,  the  national  temper  runs  high,  for  the 
extreme  irritation  at  which  we  are  wont  to  smile  is  rather  a  con¬ 
tingent  than  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  race :  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  outcome  of  the  grief  felt  by  every  sincere  patriot — the  sentiment 
of  shame  and  revolt  at  the  heaped-up  humiliations  which  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  this  proud  and  sensitive  people  whose  greatness  has  illu¬ 
minated  all  of  us.  In  a  hundred  sad  ways,  this  feeling  has  found  ex¬ 
pression  :  in  the  sensualities  of  the  vaudevilliste  and  the  songster  of 
the  cabarets;  in  the  sordid  obscenity  of  Zola;  the  bitterness  of 
Eaudet ;  the  pessimism  of  Maupassant :  the  disgust  and  satiation  of 
Huysmans.  And  though  there  are  now  clear  signs  pointing  to  a 
renaissance  of  more  wholesome  feeling,  the  same  sense  of  unjustly 
overwhelming  defeat  is  present  in  M.  Bourget’s  latest  psychological 
work,  Les  Deux  Socurs.  Brissonnet,  the  commandant  of  peasant 
family  but  heroic  soul,  is  a  finely  di’awn  portrait  of  one  of  the  best 
types  of  French  soldier;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  English  reader 
to  refuse  deep  respect  for  the  burning  melancholy  of  an  ofl&cer  whose 
regimental  standard,  once  crowded  with  a  scroll  of  names  like  Ceva, 
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Mondet'o,  Lodi,  Areola,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  has  long  ceased  to  bear 
fresh  symbols  of  victory. 

But  if  all  the  rancour  of  the  old  wound  has  not  subsided, 
Europe  may  be  profoundly  thankful — though  not  wholly  uncon- 
cemed— to  see  the  work  of  healing  well  advanced.  A  great  and 
almost  amazing  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  French  literature 
durinf'  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  The  madness,  the  poison,  and 
the  vice  which  bore  their  terrible  blossom  but  fifteen  years  ago,  no 
longer  flourish.  The  recent  republication  of  Huysmans’  Croquis 
Pnrisifrts  was  a  startling  rerninder  of  the  change :  already  the  era 
ol  Bel  Ami,  A  Rebours,  and  the  whole  brilliant,  deathly  school  of 
pessimism  and  paradox  appears  to  be  as  effectively  sundered  from 
our  own  as  that  of  Petronius.  A  happy  event :  for  some  of  the 
last  fruits  of  that  period  were,  indeed,  appalling  beyond  words,  as  a 
short  summary  of  one  admired  work — whose  name  and  author’s  name 
need  not  be  given — will  sufficiently  prove  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  the  original,  now',  probably,  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  porno- 
graphia  of  Paris.  The  protagonist  of  the  novel  is  a  young  physician, 
who  has  trained  a  large  ape  to  be  his  companion  at  table  and 
i;;  other  of  the  minor  offices  of  civilisation.  Unfortunately,  the 
schooling  which  the  doctor  is  able  to  bestow  is  lacking  in  some  of 
;hemost  precious  elements  of  the  higher  education;  it  seems  useless, 
or  impossible,  to  cultivate  the  dormant  intellect  of  the  ape  without 
first  awakening  its  soul ;  and  here  the  learned  young  man  states  his 
lilemma  to  the  heroine  of  the  amazing  work.  She,  a  type  of  all 
:hat  is  holiest  in  the  paradoxist’s  monde  a  Venvers,  is  a  Madonna- 
ike  person  who  has  heretofore  devoted  her  life  and  physical  charms 
j)  the  great  work  of  initiating  in  the  mysteries  of  love  young 
jtudents  of  the  polytechnic.  The  man  of  science,  relating  his  con¬ 
cern  to  this  saint  of  the  lupanar,  is  much  perplexed :  he  has  some- 
:imes  thought  that  a  great,  ennobling  passion  would  be  the  very 
instrument  to  uplift  the  poor,  blind  soul  of  this  spell-bound  giant, 
this  great  ape  who  already  eats  with  knife  and  fork;  and  he  feels 
convinced  that  if  only  some  glorious,  self-sacrificing  woman  could 

prevail  upon  herself - .  He  is  interrupted  by  a  low  cry  from  the 

heroine :  a  cry,  not  of  horror  and  disgust,  but  of  admiration  for  the 
truly  sublime  task  which  tlie  physician’s  doubtful  words  adumbrate. 

Ainsi,”  comments  the  author,  with  the  solemnity  of  one  announc¬ 
ing  an  evangel,  “  en  acceptant  ce  devoir,  elle  devenait  la  glorieuse 
Murdu  Christ.”  Literary  madness,  and  the  odium  humani  generis, 
could  go  no  further.  From  this  vile  slough,  in  which  so  many 
not  ignoble  spirits  were  engulfed,  the  literature  of  France  has  since 
all  but  completely  emerged ;  and  the  fact  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
immorality  and  corruption  of  the  period  were  not  inracinated  in  the 
bench  character.  A  health-giving  breeze  has  blown  over  the 
literary  field,  and  the  young  authors  of  the  day,  far  from  degrading 
tneir  talents  by  attempting  to  outvie  Baudelaire,  Maupassant,  and 

'a  in  therr  own  province,  seem  rather  to  prefer  manufacturing 
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wholesome,  ingenious,  and  exciting,  if  sornewliat  foolish,  books  for 
the  greatly  increasing  army  of  youthful  readers.  On  the  lists  of 
new  works  of  fiction  which  the  excellent  house  of  Plon-Nourrit  issues  1 
in  such  vast  numbers,  there  now  apiiears  this  footnote;  “Les 
volumes  dont  le  titre  est  precede  d’un*  peuvent  etre  mis  entre 
toutes  les  mains.”  English  readers  who  are  disposed  to  include 
in  a  sweeping  condemnation  the  whole  tribe  of  yellow-covered  French 
novels  printed  “on  grey  paper,  in  blunt  type,”  will  note  with  sur¬ 
prised  pleasure  that  in  one  list  of  ninety-eight  recent  publications 
ninety-five  titles  bear  the  star  of  virtue.  There  is  no  danger  of 
wallowing  in  Belial’s  gripe  to  the  reader  of  Vn  Mari  en  Lotcrie,  bv 
j\I.  Georges  Mareschal  de  Bievre — a  typical  example  of  the  new  and 
innocent  school  of  fiction,  whose  lights  are  Henry  Greville,  Jean  de 
la  Brete,  Henri  Ardel,  Andre  Ijichtenberger,  and  Champol;  as  such, 
it  may  also  be  summarised.  Gautier,  Yicomte  de  Serligny,  having 
lost  la  forte  somme — five  hundred  thousand  francs  at  play,  straight- 
way  quarrels  with  his  uncle  and  guardian,  the  iMarquis  de  Valville- 
Thanlouet,  over  a  proposal  of  the  elder  man  to  marry  him  pros¬ 
perously  out  of  harm’s  way.  The  youth  indignantly  rejects  the  idea 
of  a  mercenary  match,  and,  deeply  hurt  at  his  uncle’s  unexpected 
refusal  to  pay  his  gambling  debts,  gives  a  dinner,  in  the  manner  of 
a  hero  of  Balzac,  to  a  select  party  of  friends,  to  whom  he  announces 
his  intention  of  committing  suicide.  At  this  critical  moment  a  way 
of  retrieving  his  position  opens  to  him.  The  enterprising  publisher 
of  an  illustrated  periodical,  Paris-Monduin,  has  offered  his  fair  sub¬ 
scribers  an  unusual  prize — a  husband,  to  be  awarded  by  lottery;  I 
with  the  husband  are  to  be  given  a  genuine  title  of  Prince,  and  a 
thousand  mining  shares.  On  a  promise  that  his  sacred  debts  shall 
be  paid,  Serligny  signs  a  bond  agreeing  to  marry  the  fortunate  sub¬ 
scriber,  with  a  full  intention,  however,  of  destroying  himself  if  the 
lady  is  not  to  his  liking;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  to  M.  de 
Bievre,  and  probably  to  many  of  his  fair  readers,  the  expedient  of 
suicide  seems  a  just,  reasonable,  and  honourable  method  of  settling 
all  debts  and  discharging  all  engagements.  But  the  hand  of  the 
uncle  is  in  the  lottery  enterprise;  it  is  he  w'ho  directs  the  working 
of  the  scheme,  and  immorally  arranges  that  the  winning  number 
shall  fall  to  a  delightful  girl,  Blanche-Rose,  daughter  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Aurelie  des  Ramieres.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  mention 
that  the  winning  number  goes  wrong  in  the  post;  and  the  Prince 
de  8crligny  is  claimed  by  the  elderly  Aurelie :  the  piquancy  of  the 
situation  being  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Mile,  des  Ramieres  is  a 
former  fiancee  of  the  uncle.  When  the  horror  of  the  situation 
dawns  on  him  the  suicidal  method  of  disentanglement  is  again 
favoured ;  and  the  gallant  Prince  de  Serligny  endeavours  to  hurl  him¬ 
self  into  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  his  adored  one.  The  end  is 
cunningly  reached  by  the  brilliant  artifice  of  a  double  marriage: 
Blanche-Rose  pairing  with  the  Prince  de  Serligny,  and  Mile.  Aurelie 
with  the  Marquis  de  Valville-Thanlouet.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
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unless  one  were  a  charming  young  girl,  one  would  recoil  from  the 
prospect  of  reading  a  score  of  such  works  in  succession ;  but,  at  the 
worst,  these  vivaciously  told  stories  of  loves  and  lotteries  and  mar¬ 
quises  and  viscounts,  are  altogether  preferable  to  the  simian 
obscenities  of  the  literature  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

Without  attempting  any  comparison  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
two  very  dissimilar  schools,  it  may  be  conceded  without  discussion 
that  French  fiction  interprets  the  moods  of  society  more  perfectly 
than  the  English.  Here,  our  ideal  romance  is  still  the  .novel  of 
human  nature;  we  have,  indeed,  our  problem  novels  and  indict¬ 
ments  of  this  or  that  phase  of  civilisation  in  Jude  the  Obscure, 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,  The  Woman  Who  Did,  and  the  like;  but 
the  French  work  of  fiction  reflects  the  social,  national,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  life  of  the  people  with  a  perfection  and  a  promptitude  having 
no  precise  analogies  in  this  country,  and  it  is  thus  an  index  to  the 
living  France  of  surpassing  value.  The  circumstance  is  fortunate 
for  the  entente  cordiale,  since  Englishmen  have  only  the  rarest 
opportunities  of  observing  the  more  essential  and  intimate  aspects  of 
French  life  under  real  conditions.  How  great  is  their  loss  a  single 
striking  example  will  prove.  Of  those  marvellous  types  of  women  and 
children  we  are  occasionally  privileged  to  meet  in  the  quieter  French 
towns— so  delicate  and  fragile  from  generations  of  refined  breeding 
that  they  seem  to  be  of  a  nature  almost  above  the  human — not  one 
has  found  its  way  into  our  literature.  In  his  masterpiece  already  cited 
—Les  Deux  Soeurs — M.  Bourget  has  caught  and  fixed  something  of 
i  the  exquisite  grace  of  this  type,  so  dignified,  so  adorable,  and  so 
i  enthralling.  It  has  long  been  our  reproach  that  we  have  taken  far 
more  pains  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  corruption  of  France  than 
with  its  excellence;  and  in  nothing  is  the  reproach  more  justified 
than  in  our  appreciation  of  French  womanhood.  The  Sapphos  and 
cocufiantes  of  French  literature  are  almost  as  well  known  here  as 
in  their  native  land,  but  the  diviner  sort  of  women — the  grave 
and  loving  beings  of  infinite  sweetness  whom  the  best  Frenchmen 
revere  as  types  of  their  own  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters — these, 
for  the  most  part,  our  French-reading  English  public  leaves  un¬ 
admired  in  the  less-known  books  of  Feuillet  and  other  authors.  The 
unchaste  wife,  the  vain,  pleasure-seeking  ctourdie,  whom  too  many 
English  people  have  set  up  as  the  prevalent  type  of  Frenchwoman,  is 
as  stupidly  false  a  conception  as  the  comic  Englishwoman  with 
j  large  feet  and  projecting  teeth;  yet,  how  these  illusions  linger! 
{  They  endure,  tenacious  as  the  falsehood  that  French  home  life  is 
I  inferior  to  our  own ;  absurd  and  unjust  as  the  highly  popular  opinion 
:  that  Frenchmen — they  who  fought  with  such  terrific  heroism  in  the 
I  battles  of  1814 — are  bad  losers  in  war.  The  entente  cordiale  must 
last  long  and  firm  if  it  is  to  witne.ss  the  replacement  of  these  pet 
fallacies  by  true  ideas. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  features  of  contemporary  French 
literature  are  its  undercurrents  of  polemic  and  opinion.  Nearly  every 
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novel  of  importance  has  a  mission  to  serve,  other  than  that  of  amus¬ 
ing  its  readers  or  depicting  the  manners  of  the  time.  Novels  refute 
novels,  disprove  theories,  satirise  governments,  uphold  cults,  and 
propagate  gospels.  In  Marcelle  Tinayre’s  Maison  du  Peche  we  have 
not  merely  a  study  in  psychology,  but  a  theme  set  to  show  what 
the  writer  takes  to  be  the  eternal  antagonism  between  love  and 
religion.  In  La  Nouvelle  Esperance  the  name  of  Noailles  is  signed 
to  an  appeal  for  naturalism  which  is  not  the  less  anarchistic  for 
being  decidedly  obscure.  The  brothers  Margueritte,  after  throwing 
themselves,  in  Les  Trongons  du  Glaive,  into  a  hot  attempt  to  prove 
that  all  pow’er  of  military  resistance  had  not  been  exhausted  when 
France  surrendered  to  Germany  in  1871,  open  fresh  batteries  in 
Lc  Prisme,  and  assault  the  defenders  of  the  manage  dc  convenance. 
L’Etape  having  been  written  in  order  to  attack  individualism  and 
uphold  the  family  as  the  social  unit,  Le  Vieillard  et  les  Den 
Suzannes  promptly  appears,  to  join  issue  on  behalf  of  individualism 
and  to  satirise  L’Etape.  So  far  as  the  higher  fiction  is  concerned, 
these  are  no  longer  the  days  of  the  novel  of  mere  passion  and 
humanity,  or  the  tale  of  simple  adventure  and  filial  love — of  Fromeni 
Jeune  et  Risler  Ainc,  or  of  Sans  Famille.  France,  unconsciously 
preparing  herself  for  another  momentous  step  in  her  career,  whici 
may  not  be  gained  without  a  struggle,  seems  to  be  setting  herself 
to  reason  out  her  course  and  dispel  her  doubts  beforehand.  Hence 
the  significance  of  the  tendencies  to  be  observed  in  her  current  fiction, 
throughout  which  there  runs  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
llepublicans  and  traditionalists — the  supporters  of  the  present  regime 
and  the  anticipators  of  another  form  of  government  not  yet 
announced.  On  the  balance,  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the 
llepublicans  have  the  best  of  it.  The  conversion  of  M.  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere  to  Catholicism  has  been  undoubtedly  a  great  blow  struck 
in  the  fight;  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  M.  Bourget  in  the  same 
direction  has  given  the  anti-republican  band  one  of  its  most  powerful 
adherents.  Traditionalism  is  an  exceedingly  broad  term — broad 
enough,  in  fact,  to  cover  every  class  of  French  writer  who  is 
not  an  avowed  friend  of  the  existing  rule.  Nationalists,  Bona- 
partists.  Royalists — all  the  immense  and,  on  the  whole,  highly  re¬ 
spectable  forces  of  conservatism  appear  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  one 
side.  INI.  J.  K.  Huysmans  is  a  recruit  for  the  same  army  that 
effectively  includes  MM.  Coppde  and  D^roulede ;  while  their  literary- 
tendencies  should  draw  such  diverse  authors  as  M.  Jules  Lemaitre, 
M.  Rene  Bazin,  and  M.  Rostand  under  the  same  banner.  In  oppo¬ 
sition,  we  see  many  able  publicists,  but  comparatively  few  authors 
of  charm  and  note.  MM.  Raul  and  Victor  Margueritte,  as  pacificators 
preaching  the  neutralisation  of  .\lsace-Lorraine,  may  be  put  down 
with  the  rationalistic  school;  M.  Anatole  France — “  le  perfide 
Anatolc  France,"  as  he  is  known  among  his  numerous  enemies— 
is,  of  course,  the  champion  of  the  Republic ;  and  clever  young  writers 
of  the  stamp  of  M.  .\ndre  Maurel  defend  the  cause  of  individualism 
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with  much  ability  and  equal  impertinence.  But  the  weight  of  talent 
isou  the  other  side,  and  the  conflict  cannot  but  have  results  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Factors  such  as  these  provide  material  for  a  study  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  consequence.  We  see  in  the  French — to  recapitulate — 
a  people  of  superb  achievement,  and  of  pride  not  below  its  history, 
slowly  recovering  from  a  rankling  sense  of  undeserved,  or  at  least 
not  wholly  deserved,  suffering;  a  race  defeated  in  arms  and  out¬ 
distanced  in  commerce  by  another,  its  inferior  in  the  finest  qualities 
of  the  mind.  At  the  moment  when  its  wounds  are  healing,  and  its 
eyes  are  turning  towards  its  glorious  past,  another  nation,  long 
its  enemy,  unexpectedly  awakes  to  a  new  friendliness,  and  endeavours 
to  learn,  to  analyse,  and  to  admire  the  almost  infinite  resources  of  its 
character;  to  be  infected  by  its  beauty,  and  to  remodel  many  old 
and  unfair  judgments  passed  upon  it.  The  picture  is  pleasing,  and 
the  hopes  it  inspires  may  all  be  realised ;  but  that  there  are  elements 
of  danger  in  sight  is  indisputable.  To  us,  in  any  event,  no  part  of 
the  spectacle  need  cause  either  alarm  or  jealousy,  even  though 
France,  mistress  of  herself,  and  confiding  in  her  own  strength, 
means  France,  queen  of  the  Continent.  The  kindnesses  lately 
e.\changed  may  produce  unexpectedly  great  effects  if  they  strike  a 
deeper  root  than  is  usual  with  such  courtesies;  they  may  possibly 
lead  to  that  long-desired  hour  of  union  and  understanding  which  is 
a  singularly  dear  ideal  to  so  many  English  minds ;  for,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Antonin  Proust,  “  il  est  tout  a  fait  etrange  que  les  deux 
nations  qui  les  premieres  out  introduit  chez  elles  le  libre  gouverne- 
ment  ne  comprennent  pas  que  leur  superiorite  intellectuelle  sur 
toutes  les  autres  nations  est  telle  qu ’elles  pourraient,  en  dlssipant 
les  malentendus,  cn  rejetant  les  pi'ejug^'S,  disposer  du  mondc  entier 
comme  bon  leur  semblerait.” 

W.  Lawleu-W’ilson. 
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THE  IXTEENATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
AGRICULTUEE. 


L\  the  course  of  the  inaugural  address  which  I  delivered,  as  Presi- 
deut  of  the  International  Congress  of  Agriculture,  in  Eomc,  April, 
1903,  in  the  presence  of  T.M.  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  of 
AI.  Meline,  and  of  some  thousand  Italian  and  foreign  delegates, 

I  set  forth  my  observations  and  views  concerning  one  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  of  our  age.  While  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Chinese,  had  highly  developed  systems  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  agricultural  wisdom  of  each  of  these  nations  was, 
however,  of  little  use  to  the  others.  The  reason  for  this  must 
be  sought  both  in  the  fact  that  their  knowledge  was  exclusively 
empirical ,  and  so  could  not  be  advantageously  applied  under  other 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  ;  and  also  that  international  dealings 
were  strictly  limited,  and  national  jealousies  and  antagonisms  very 
strong. 

But  in  our  day  we  behold  a  great,  a  significant  change.  For 
the  past  sixty  years  agriculture  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
become  international,  both  from  the  technical  and  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view.  For  the  past  sixty  years,  ever  since  Liebig 
published  his  remarkable  letters,  science  has  aiiplied  itself  to  the 
study  of  agriculture,  and  now  discoveries  made,  say,  in  America, 
can  easily  be  applied  to  the  conditions  in  Germany  or  Australia. 
And  this  is  true  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  for  it  explains  the 
causes  of  phenomena,  whereas  mere  experience,  without  broad 
generalisation,  can  only  state  bare,  unrelated  facts— facts  which, 
in  the  case  of  agriculture,  differ  widely  from  place  to  place. 

Nor  has  agriculture  become  international  merely  as  regards  the 
economics  of  production ;  it  is  international  also  in  its  commercial 
aspect.  The  ever-growing  facilities  for  rapid  transportation  have 
made  the  market  for  the  staple  products  of  agriculture  a  world- 
market. 

These  are  phenomena  of  the  utmost  importance  to  humanity. 
Thanks  to  scientific  progress,  the  produce  of  the  soil  can  now 
be  multiplied  ad  inpniium,  and  a  world-wide  commerce  transport 
them  easily  everywhere.  And  thus  the  standard  of  life  for  all 
nations  will  be  constantly  raised. 

I  concluded  my  address  with  a  warm  welcome  to  this  uew  era, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  my  young  Sovereigns  might  con- 
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tribute  towards  this  great  progress.  This  wish  of  mine  was 
realised  when,  on  February  9th,  1905,  the  papers  published  the 
initiative  of  the  King  of  Italy,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
placed  under  his  auspices  and  espoused  the  project  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Agriculture  as  advocated  by  Mr.  IXavid  Lubin. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  I  wrote  a  letter  in  which  I 
declared  that  not  only  I  myself,  but  the  Society  of  Italian  Agri¬ 
culturists— the  most  important  of  Italian  agrarian  societies — was 
ready  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
King’s  noble  initiative. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  Men 
of  science  raised  numberless  theoretical  objections ;  even  some 
farmers,  in  whose  interest  mainly  the  step  was  taken,  raised 
protests,  complaining  that  their  special  interests  would  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  those  of  their  rivals  in  foreign  countries ;  whilst  diplomats, 
some  of  whom  were  opposed,  but  who  were  unable  to  speak  freely 
of  a  royal  initiative,  merely  said  that  they  could  not  understand 
it.  Those  versed  in  the  matter,  however,  had  foreseen  from  the 
first  that  in  the  end  the  initiative  would  be  materialised. 

The  Italian  Government  drew  up  a  very  clear  and  practical 
programme  for  the  Conference  ;  all  difficulties  were  overcome,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  all  the  Governments  of  the  world 
agreed  to  be  represented,  and — with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
ones— were  all  represented  at  the  Conference  at  Eome. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  a  protocol  was  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  Governments,  favouring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  asking  the 
respective  Governments  to  adhere  to  the  same,  which  it  is  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  will  be  favourably  acted  upon.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  King  of  England,  in  his  speech  at 
the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session,  made  sympathetic  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  initiative.  I  say  it  is  encouraging,  because  at  the 
start  English  opinion  seemed  opposed  to  the  initiative,  under  the 
impression  that  it  might  not  prove  beneficial  to  such  countries 
as  England,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  where  agricul¬ 
ture  is  highly  developed.  Clearer  comprehension  of  the  matter, 
however,  changed  these  opinions.  And  now  it  is  seen  that  initia¬ 
tives  such  as  this,  like  all  forms  of  progress,  are  advantageous  to  all. 

The  aim  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  created 
by  the  Some  Conference,  is  a  clear  one.  As  stated  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article,  a  special  characteristic  of  modern  agriculture 
is  its  internationalism.  The  institute  must  aim  at  regularising, 
promoting,  and  generalising  this  tendency.  This  international 
trend  of  agriculture  is  due  neither  to  tradition  nor  to  political 
passions,  but  is  the  outcome  of  the  life  of  our  age,  w’hich  modern 
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Governments  may  only  endeavour  to  brush  aside  or  ignore  at  their 
own  peril.  Tf  properly  directed  it  can  but  be  highly  beneficial 
to  mankind,  us  it  will  further  the  two  objects;  it  will  raise  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  nations;  and,  Malthus  notwithstanding 
it  will  multiply  the  production  of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  an 
ever  higher  ratio  than  the  increase  of  the  human  race. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  institute  will  be  to  provide 
for  the  rapid  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  technical 
improvements  in  the  economics  of  production.  If  this  branch  of 
its  work  be  w’ell  organised,  new  observations  on  any  branch  of 
farming  made,  say,  in  Holland  or  Denmark,  will  be  immediately 
published  in  all  parts  of  the  wwld,  and  straightw'ay  thousands  of 
experts  will  be  at  work  deducing  therefrom  further  conclusions 
and  inventions  valuable  to  mankind.  If  we  reflect  on  the  num¬ 
berless  branches  of  agriculture,  on  the  systems  for  increasing  the 
yield,  now  of  one  crop,  now  of  another,  on  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  cattle  and  plants,  on  new'  machinery,  and  so  forth,  both 
the  intricacy  and  the  value  of  the  services  which  the  institute 
could  render  in  this  direction  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  our  age  is  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  co-operation,  which  is  being  constantly  perfected  in 
its  various  forms,  and  which  modern  agriculture  cannot  afford  to 
neglect. 

The  task  of  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  the  many  co-operatives 
scattered  throughout  the  w'orld,  so  that  they  may  act  in  har¬ 
monious  agreement,  will  form  another  and  important  branch  of 
the  work  of  the  institute. 

But  most  important  of  all  will  be  the  services  which  the  insti¬ 
tute  will  be  able  to  render  in  the  field  of  the  economics  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  We  have  already  seen  that  commerce  in  the  staples 
of  agriculture  has  become  w'orld-wide,  conferring,  among  other 
benefits,  that  of  preventing  the  dreadful  famines  which  used  to 
afflict  the  world. 

For  instance,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  just  as  at  every  other 
moment  of  the  day  and  night,  in  some  part  of  the.  world  wheat 
is  being  reaped ;  in  another  part  sown ;  in  yet  another  part 
it  is  on  the  point  of  ripening.  According  to  the  more  or  less 
favourable  conditions  of  this  sowing,  ripening,  or  reaping,  the 
price  of  wheat  rises  or  falls.  But  who,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
in  a  position  to  know  these  facts  with  precision  ?  Some  have  a 
fair  grasp  of  the  information  now  to  be  had,  and  make  use  of  their 
exclusive  knowledge  to  their  owm  advantage,  not  to  that  of  the 
public. 

Thus  undue  profits  are  realised  at  the  expense  of  the  nations. 
Nor  does  this  occur  only  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  other  cereals. 
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but  also  with  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  hemp,  beasts  of  burden  and  for 
slaughter,  wine,  fruits — in  a  word,  in  that  of  all  the  innumerable 
products  of  agriculture.  Knowledge  of  the  conditions  prevalent 
in  the  case  of  each  of  those  products,  knowledge  obtained,  not 
from  speculators,  w'ho  are  always  interested  in  misrepresenting 
the  truth,  but  from  the  authority  of  international  representatives 
of  forty  to  fifty  nations,  and  from  the  great  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  world  ;  this  would  be  an  estimable  boon  to  all.  Nor 
would  farmers  alone  be  benefited  thereby  ;  it  would  also  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  manufacturers,  more  especially  of  those  who, 
like  wool  and  cotton  spinners,  need  the  raw  material  provided 
by  agriculture. 

Moreover,  when  once  the  institute  is  in  full  working  order,  it 
will  be  able  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  stock  in  hand  of 
each  kind  of  produce,  and  so  provide  farmers  wdth  a  reliable  guide 
as  to  which  crops  they  will  be  able  to  cultivate  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  given  year.  If,  for  instance,  I  know  that  the  stock  of 
wheat  on  hand  is  very  considerable,  whereas  oats  are  in  demand, 
lean  sow  less  of  the  one  and  more  of  the  other,  and  so  on  in  the 
case  of  other  staple  products. 

I  have  heard  it  often  remarked  that  the  institute  will  only  be 
able  to  publish  statistics  of  which  thousands  of  volumes  are  already 
printed  every  year  to  little  purpose.  Statistics  may  be  said  to 
be  of  two  kinds — dead  and  living.  The  former  are  of  value  to 
men  of  science ;  the  latter,  which  record  facts  day  by  day  as  they 
occur,  are  useful  in  business.  It  is  the  living  statistics  which  the 
institute  will  provide. 

Progress  consists  in  spreading  light,  in  making  facts  which  were 
formerly  obscure,  or  imperfectly  known,  or  known  only  to  the 
privileged  few,  clear  and  apparent  to  all.  Prejudices  which  in¬ 
jured  and  yet  injure  mankind,  are  merely  due  to  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  will  throw- 
much  new  light  on  the  phenomena  of  production,  organisation, 
and  the  sale  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  consequently  it  will  be  a 
great  progress. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  work  with  a  will  to  enable  the  institute 
to  realise  its  exalted  aims;  and  it  is  foolish  to  stop  to  say,  “Oh, 
but  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  you  than  to  mo.”  Light  is 
valuable  to  all  alike ;  to  the  blind  alone  it  is  useless. 

Shall  not  the  light  shine?  Shall  we  not  have  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  ? 

Raff.aele  Cappelli, 

(President,  Society  of  Italian  Agricnlturists ; 

Late  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.) 
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When,  as  a  boy,  I  read  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness,  I  did  not  foresee  I  should  myself  pitch  my  tent  in 
Palestine,  and  live  in  the  Old  Testament  among  shepherds  pastur¬ 
ing  their  flocks,  and  beautiful  dark-eyed  maidens  drawing  water 
from  the  wells  and  bearing  their  pitchers  on  their  shoulders. 
Yet  there  was  no  other  way  of  travelling  through  the  interior  of 
Palestine  than  the  way  Abraham  and  Lot  travelled  four  thousand 
years  ago. 

We  w'ere  barely  twenty  pilgrims,  all  told,  yet  we  seemed  to 
stretch  across  the  sacred  soil,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  in  an 
endless  caravan.  It 'was  the  board  and  lodging  that  took  up  the 
room.  A  whole  army  was  involved  in  the  effort  to  carry  our 
hotel  among  the  baggage. 

We  began  to  understand  the  language  of  the  Bible  :  “his  man- 
servants,  and  his  maid-servants,  his  horse  and  his  ass,  and  all 
that  is  his.”  There  were  not  only  horses  and  asses,  but  sumpter- 
mules  and  palanquins,  while  the  men-servants  were  of  all  shades 
of  colour — Ethiopian,  Egyptian,  and  Arabian.  And  prancing  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  or  galloping  back  to  attend  to  some 
difi&culty,  was  the  Dragoman,  a  handsome  Greek  Christian,  pic¬ 
turesque  with  turban  and  baggy  trousers  and  gay  sashes  and 
bristling  weapons. 

When  his  subordinates  misbehaved  the  Dragoman  would  beat 
them.  He  had  almost  equal  authority  over  us,  for  in  all  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  route  or  the  pace  we  were  sure  to  be  beaten. 
He  settled  when  we  were  to  rise  up  and  when  we  were  to  lie 
down,  what  w'e  were  to  eat,  and  how  long  we  might  take  eating 
it.  He  even  settled  disputed  archaeological  points  in  explaining 
sites  and  ruins  to  us.  It  was  not  long  before  we  understood  why 
the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses.  Moses  was 
actually  his  name,  only  in  Arabic.  Yet  his  was  a  kindly  and 
beneficent  rule  based  upon  reason. 

The  camping-place,  for  instance,  must  always  be  near  water, 
and  the  start  must  be  early  so  as  to  make  headway  before  the 
full  heat  of  the  sun.  At  a  still  smaller  hour,  therefore,  w’e  would 
be  roused  from  our  narrow  camp-beds  by  a  hideous  banging  of 
kettle-drums.  There  was  a  note  of  sardonic  malice  in  the  music, 
and  I  am  sure  the  blacks  and  the  browns,  who  went  in  procession 

(1)  Copyright,  1905,  in  the  United  States  of  Atnerira  hy  T,  Zangwill. 
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round  the  tents  making  it,  enjoyed  this  moment  of  triumph  over 
their  white  masters. 

When  they  themselves  slept  I  could  not  make  out,  for  they 
would  often  keep  me  awake  half  the  night  by  their  gossipings 
and  quarrellings  and  story-tellings  and  Arabic  songs  just  outside 
my  tent.  Or,  if  they  were  quiet  for  the  nonce,  a  donkey  would 
bray  to  the  moon,  or  a  jackal  would  bark,  or  a  hyaena  laugh,  or 
the  wind  would  shake  and  tear  at  the  canvas  till  it  flapped  like  a 
sail  in  a  roaring  gale.  We  were  fortunate  in  escaping  rain,  but 
we  heard  of  prior  pilgrims  who  waded  about  their  tents,  or  had 
them  blown  dowm  altogether.  But  that  was  their  fault,  for 
weather  is  punctual  “down  in  Judee,”  and  rain  has  its  due 
season,  “  the  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain.” 

We  were  scarcely  awakened  in  the  dewy  dawn  when  the 
malicious  black  and  brown  monsters  came  to  w^hisk  away  our 
beds  from  under  us ;  they  hovered  impatiently  about  our  tin 
toilet  materials ;  they  hankered  desperately  after  our  portman¬ 
teaus.  In  a  trice  the  tent  w'as  empty ;  in  a  twinkling  the  tent 
was  gone.  Ere  we  had  snatched  our  breakfast  in  the  great 
dining-tent,  the  baggage  horses  and  mules  were  already  laden 
with  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  our  tour,  the  luggage  being 
marvellously  arranged  and  packed  together  so  that  it  hung 
down  in  balanced  weights  on  either  side  of  the  boast  of  burden. 

Ere  w’e  had  settled  ourselves  in  the  saddle  or  climbed  into  our 
palanquins,  the  dining-room,  too,  disappeared,  and  to  the  Drago¬ 
man’s  cry  of  “Palanquins  first,”  the  caravan  set  slowly  forward. 
Slowly !  For  most  of  the  journey  w'as  done  at  a  w'alking-pace 
over  roads  that  did  not  exist.  We  climbed  up  hills  and  slid 
down  into  valleys,  we  crawled  cautiously  along  the  brinks  of 
precipices  and  waded  through  streams;  once,  crossing  Mount 
Tabor,  we  were  literally  “in  the  clouds.” 

Photographs  of  our  steeds  in  motion  revealed  incredible  posi¬ 
tions  that  w’ould  have  seriously  alarmed  our  folks  at  home.  But 
let  no  one  imagine  the  credit  of  these  feats  of  equitation  was 
to  the  riders.  The  horses  were  the  sole  heroes  of  the  journey. 
They  have  been  specially  bred,  or  under-bred,  for  these  exploits, 
but  surely  Providence  must  be  praised,  too,  for  putting  the  right 
breed  in  the  right  place.  They  w’ere  not  the  Arab  steeds  of 
poetry,  though  such  exist  and  may  occasionally  be  coaxed  from 
their  Bedouin  owners  by  extravagant  millionaires.  Indeed,  the 
lover  of  poetry  would  be  disappointed  by  the  plodding  Syrian 
creature.  But  after  a  while,  when  he  saw  it  pick  its  way  amid 
endless  perils  and  stones,  with  never  a  slip  or  stumble  it  could 
not  recover  from,  he  would  grow'  to  think  that  steadiness  is  a 
finer  quality  than  dash, 
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The  only  members  of  onr  party  who  could  not  ride  these  honest  i 
creatures  were  the  good  horsemen.  Accustomed  to  animals  that 
in  such  a  road  would  break  an  average  of  one  leg  a  minute-  ' 
equine  or  human — their  nerves  were  entirely  shattered  by  the  ! 
steep  descents  and  yawning  chasms,  while  those  who  had  never 
been  across  a  horse  before  jogged  along  in  justified  serenity. 

The  methods  of  riding  in  the  wilderness  are  manifold.  You 
will  pass  one  man  on  an  ass,  another  dangling  sideways  from  a 
steed,  a  third  perched  high  on  a  camel,  a  fourth  curled  up  on  the 
top  of  a  mule’s  baggage  :  you  may  even  see  a  couple  balanced  in 
panniers,  one  on  each  side. 

Sometimes  in  the  most  precipitous  places  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
abandoned  myself  altogether  to  my  horse’s  brotherly  care.  When 
once  the  Dragoman  had  miscalculated  and  darkness  fell  on  us 
ere  we  reached  our  camping-place  ;  when  we  could  not  see  half-a- 
dozen  yards  of  the  possibly  precipitous  path  before  us;  when 
things  really  looked  so  black  that  our  ladies  went  into  hysterics, 
even  then  my  confidence  in  my  quadruped  was  unshaken.  But 
I  remember  vividly  the  weird  closing-in  of  night  upon  the  great 
free  landscape,  and  how  w'e  finally  climbed  the  steep  street  of 
an  Arab  village  that  seemed  full  of  twinkling  mysterious  romance. 

There  are  legends  of  wicked  Dragomans  in  league  with  wander¬ 
ing  tribes,  nay,  with  mock  robbers,  who  feign  an  attack  and 
allow  their  accessory  a  commission  on  the  takings,  and  there  are 
certainly  parts  which  are  unsafe,  under  the  control  of  a  chaos  of 
sheikhs  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  Forte  or  its  tax-collectors, 
nay,  who  collect  taxes  themselves  from  the  traveller.  Bakshish 
franks  you  to  the  boundary  of  each,  but  should  two  tribes  happen 
to  be  at  w’ar,  it  is  inadvisable  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  had  been  warned  never  to  kill  an  Arab  if  I  could  help  it,  for 
the  vendetta  system  prevails,  and  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all  his 
tribe  to  murder  the  killer  of  one.  My  own  experience  of  Bedouins  - 
was,  however,  disappointingly  bloodless — limited  to  snapshots  with 
kodaks.  Often  enough  we  came  upon  their  encampments,  where 
they  and  their  families  squatted  in  black  tents  woven  of  goats’ 
hair  and  entirely  open  in  front  to  the  public  gaze.  And  we 
often  met  on  our  way  savage-looking  creatures,  in  units  or  com¬ 
panies,  tricked  out  in  all  kinds  and  colours  of  robes,  rags,  and 
blankets,  armed  with  guns  and  pistols,  and  sabres  and  Damascus 
daggers,  but  we  made  the  Oriental  salutation — fingers  to  fore¬ 
head,  then  to  heart — and  they  responded  politely. 

It  w’as  necessary,  however,  to  keep  together  in  walking  through 
the  streets  of  Nabulus  and  other  towns  where  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  might  have  broken  out.  It  is  so  easy  to  outrage  a  | 
Mohammedan,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  his  shrines.  j 
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Xabulus,  by  the  way— the  ancient  Samaria— has  also  a  large 
Greek  Christian  population,  and  is  particularly  interesting  for  its 
Samaritans.  They  are  “  Good  Samaritans”  enough  to  keep  their 
law  exactly  as  in  Bible  days,  and  they  arc  the  only  Jews  who 
still  sacrifice  sheep  as  in  Temple  times.  It  is  true  some  Eabbis 
have  denied  that  they  are  Jews. 

On  the  whole  the  traveller  has  little  to  apprehend  from  the 
human  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land,  nor  are  even  the  lower 
creatures  formidable.  The  public  street-dogs,  outside  their 
scavengering,  are  mere  braggart  barkers,  and  our  little  camp-dog 
easily  held  its  own  with  a  hundred  of  them  by  occasionally 
turning  at  bay  and  making  a  snap  at  one.  The  wolf  exists  in 
Lebanon,  but  the  sheep-dog  on  guard  against  him  is  the  wilder 
animal  of  the  two ;  herds  of  bulfaloes  we  met  near  the  salt 
marshes,  but  we  photographed  them  without  resistance. 

You  may,  perhaps,  find  a  snake  in  the  grass  which  forms  the 
floor  of  your  bedroom,  or  the  snake  may  find  your  naked  foot  and 
poison  it;  but  as  we  only  had  to  kill  one  between  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus  a  snake  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  about  as 
probable  as  a  railway  collision  on  a  civilised  journey.  One  does 
read  about  them  in  the  papers,  but,  as  the  Irishman  said,  I  have 
never  met  anybody  who  was  killed  by  one. 

The  gazelle  is  harmless,  save  that  the  sight  of  one  makes 
everybody  (juote,  ”  1  never  reared,  &c.”  The  mosquito  is  not 
so  biting  as  the  Venetian  variety  ;  the  wild  bee  is  too  busy  making 
the  land  flow’  with  honey.  Goats  provide  most  of  the  ”  milk.” 
No,  it  is  sunstroke  and  fever  that  are  the  enemies,  and  you  must 
wear  a  long  white  streamer  dow’n  the  nape  of  your  neck  and 
fortify  yourself  with  quinine.  Blue  spectacles  will  save  your 
eyes  from  the  glare  and  make  you  look  hideous.  But  nothing 
matters.  The  daintiest  of  our  ladies  gradually  gave  up  caring 
for  appearances,  and  ended  by  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  her  riding 
habit. 

Of  course  the  palanquin  riders  had  more  chance  of  retaining 
their  self-respect,  but  it  was  not  all  comfort  and  naps.  The 
palanquin  was  carried  in  air  by  two  mules,  walking  betwixt 
shafts  that  projected  from  the  chair  itself,  fore  and  rear.  As  the 
two  mules  did  not  always  walk  alike;  as,  moreover,  the  leader 
might  be  treading  on  different  ground — uphill  or  downhill — from 
that  occupied  by  the  hind  legs,  or  as  they  did  not  stumble  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  palanquin,  in  addition  to  its  own  natural  joggling, 
was  subject  to  all  sorts  of  irregular  movements. 

Every  now  and  then  the  occupant  had  to  shift  position  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance,  and  when  he  was  most  confident  of  having 
at  last  evolved  a  permanently  comfortable  attitude,  the  dusky 
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attendant — again  with  malicious  malice — would  insist  that  the  ' 
exigencies  of  equilibrium  necessitated  a  change.  ' 

“Buz  way,”  he  would  cry,  with  an  imperious  gesturo  in  his  * 
thick-lipped  English.  And  when  you  had  settled  yourself  “buz  * 
way”  (this  way),  he  would  cry,  with  an  opposite  gesture,  “Buz 
way.”  It  was  not  till  you  exclaimed,  angrily,  “No  bakshish,” 
that  the  palanquin  proceeded  steadily.  Once  when  in  mounting 
I  slipped  and  nearly  dislocated  not  my  but  the  attendant’s  neck, 
the  poor  man  suffered  agonies  till  I  gave  him  half  a  dollar. 

Despite  the  archaeological  or  scenic  interest  of  the  journey,  the 
most  precious  moment  in  the  day  was  when  we  caught  sight  of 
the  tents  and  knew  that  the  toilsome  ride — and  we  often  rode 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  day — was  ending.  For  while  wo  had  paused 
for  lunch — which  we  had  to  eat  picnicking  on  the  grass,  protected 
from  the  sun  by  a  little  tent — the  rest  of  the  ambulating  hotel 
had  pushed  on,  so  that  the  moment  we  arrived  we  should  find 
our  apartments  ready,  our  portmanteaus  placed  in  each,  our 
toilet-tables  set  up,  and  then,  after  a  brief  interval,  dinner  on  the 
table  of  the  long  dining-tent !  Dinner  that  commenced  with 
soup  deliciously  hot,  and  was  graced  with  serviettes ! 

And  then  there  was  a  drawing-room  tent  for  the  ladies  to 
retire  to.  Imagine  it!  Under  the  Syrian  stars,  where  Jacob 
pastured  the  flocks  of  Laban.  We  sat  like  Abraham,  at  the  door 
of  the  tent,  but  only  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  How  many  Bible 
passages  acquire  a  new  vividness  for  one  who  lives  in  tents  I  The 
nights  of  the  East  are  delicious  compensations  for  weary,  glaring 
days.  What  wonder  if  the  white  tents  heralding  all  these  joys 
shone  like  harbour  lights  to  the  tempest-tossed  mariner. 

Though  we  felt  aching  in  every  limb,  and  unable  to  sit  our 
horses  a  moment  longer,  yet  the  instant  we  saw  the  tents  we 
pushed  on  with  new  life,  even  though,  as  sometimes  happened, 
it  took  a  full  hour  to  reach  them.  For  when  they  stood  on  high 
ground  they  became  deceptively  visible  from  afar,  and  as  the 
road  to  them  must  needs  wind  round  and  round,  they  seemed 
ever  in  retreat,  like  a  mirage.  But  the  mere  vision  of  them  was 
enough  to  keep  up  our  strength  and  spirits. 

But  perhaps  it  was  a  keener  joy  to  drop  down  suddenly  upon 
the  tents,  as  they  nestled  unperceived  in  a  hollow.  This  was 
like  coming  unexpectedly  into  money. 

Equal  to  the  sudden  sight  of  the  tents  was  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  it  broke  in  glorious  blue  far  below,  for 
absence  of  water  is  the  great  defect  of  Palestine.  The  Jordan 
is  practically  the  only  river,  and  we  had  only  once  encountered 
the  Jordan,  and  the  opportunity  of  filling  bottles  and  pottles  for 
nious  friends  at  home,  But  this  gniat  lake  into  which  the  Jordan 
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widens— for  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  also  the  Lake  of  Tiberias — 
^as  a  welcome  break  in  the  aridity,  and,  for  climax,  w'as 
approached  by  a  real  road  down  which  we  cantered  joyously  to 
our  caniping-plnce  on  its  shore,  half  a  mile  from  the  town — a 
stony  street  or  two,  with  a  few  palm  trees  and  a  telegraph  office, 
whence  I  sent  a  cable  to  an  American  magazine  ! 

Two  days  we  spent  here  in  a  terrible  heat,  mitigated  by  swim¬ 
ming.  We  also  rather  paradoxically  indulged  in  the  Hot  sulphur 
baths,  because  they  were  celebrated,  though  we  could  not  muster 
a  rheumatism  between  us.  We  were  expected  to  huddle  all 
'  together  in  an  oblong  bath,  with  room  for  two  strokes,  but  we 

^  took  our  turns  and  had  the  water  changed. 

^  The  sub-tropical  temperature  and  vegetation  are  due  to  the 
^  Teat  depression  of  the  lake,  seven  hundred  feet  below  the  level 

^  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  Sea  of  Galilee  suffers  from  “great 

'  depression  ”  in  a  more  metaphoric  sense.  In  Gospel  times  it  was 

alive  with  shi])s  and  boats  ;  now,  for  a  change  from  horseback,  we 
hired  the  entire  fleet,  a  couple  of  boats,  and  were  rowed  by 
[  brawny  hshers  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  wfficre  we  took  our  ease 
in  a  khan  till  the  horses  came  up. 

But  I  must  not  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  Palestine 

^  is  wholly  desolate  and  degenerate.  For  miles  around  Jerusalem 

there  is  indeed  a  stony  desolation  that  makes  the  heart  sink. 

But  even  at  its  worst  the  land  retains  traces  of  its  ancient  fatness, 

6  -  . 

the  bleak  hills  are  terraced  with  the  indications  of  ancient  olive 
e 

trees. 

Cf 

*  The  choked-up  springs  could  be  liberated,  and  re-afforesting 
would  cool  and  moisten  the  climate.  Occasionally  an  Arab  settle- 
ment  or  a  German  or  Jewish  colony  makes  the  wilderness  to 
^  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  planting  of  eucalyptus  trees  will 
j  diminish  fever.  Even  as  1  write,  a  world-famous  tobacco-planter 
jj  comes  in  to  tell  me  how  he  has  started  a  Palestine  plantation  from 
^  which  he  hopes  a  profit,  and  how  a  million  poor  Jews  throughout 

^  Europe  and  Asia  are  dying  to  be  allowed  a  chance  of  working 

g  upon  the  holy  soil.  If  only  the  Government  would  guarantee 

titles  to  the  land  bought ! 

^  Moreover,  there  are  everywhere  great  stretches  of  glorious 
j  woodland  where  the  loveliest  wild  flowers  grow,  strongly  reminis¬ 
cent  and  redolent  of  English  country  lanes.  Pressed  in  pretty 
^  combinations  on  cards  with  sacred  inscriptions,  or  woven  into 
j  crosses,  these  flowers  are  exported  in  large  quantities, 
jj  From  Kamleh  Tower,  on  the  road  from  Jatfa  to  Jerusalem,  the 
^  impression  of  Old  England  becomes  stronger.  One  would  say 

If  the  ruins  of  some  mediaeval  castle  or  abbey,  giving  upon  an  ex- 

P  quisite  landscape,  rich  with  summer  hues.  It  happened  to  be 
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“  the  (lay  of  the  dead  ”  when  1  was  there,  and  the  picturesque 
group  squatting  about  the  graves  in  the  cemetery  added  Eastern 
colour  to  the  English. 

For  days  our  journey  had  the  majestic  companionship  of  Mount 
Hermon,  with  its  graceful  arabesque  of  snow.  And  nothing  in 
the  world  beats  the  colouring  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  Nature  has  simply 
flung  her  paint-brush  riotously  over  the  rocks.  The  cedars  o{ 
Lebanon  are  still  a  reality.  They  are  the  traveller’s  last  impres¬ 
sion,  just  as  the, odorous  orange  groves  of  Jaffa  are  his  first. 

Still,  1  must  not  forget  the  giant  cactus.  Anything  more 
demoniac  1  have  never  beheld.  It  seems  a  sort  of  vegetable  devil¬ 
fish.  These  prickly  plants  not  only  bristled  at  us  from  the  hedges, 
but  coiled  monstrous  and  grotesque  roots  under  our  horses’  feet, 
with  the  result  that  even  the  Talestine  horses  tripped  and  rolled 
one  or  two  of  us  among  the  giants  themselves,  so  that  there  was 
much  rueful  rubbing  of  limbs  and  careful  [jicking  out  of  thorns, 
with  fears  of  blood-poisoning. 

Far  more  dangerous,  as  it  proved,  was  our  final  tenting  in 
Damascus.  Damascus  marked  our  return  to  civilisation,  for  does 
it  not  claim  to  be  the  oldest  city  of  the  world?  We  had  our  choice 
of  sleeping  in  an  hotel,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  we  would 
have  been  glad  of  real  beds,  but  the  Dragoman,  who  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  those  beds,  drew  an  alluring  prospect  of  pitching 
our  tents  in  a  garden.  Now  “  the  Gardens  of  Damascus”— of 
Damascus,  “the  pearl  of  the  East” — touched  such  romantic 
Arabian-nights  chords  in  our  minds  that  we  scorned  to  sleep  in 
a  mere  hotel. 

Even  ere  we  had  reached  our  garden,  we  had  decided  that 
Damascus  was  a  fraud,  that  its  beauty  might  be  dazzling  enough 
in  stony  Syria,  where  it  looms  as  a  combination  of  Paris  and 
Paradise,  but  that  to  Westerns,  sated  with  sylvan  beauty,  it  was 
a  third-rate  affair.  Our  garden  itself  turned  out  to  be  little  more 
than  a  piece  of  grassy  ground,  intersected  with  streamlets.  At 
any  rate,  we  could  not  complain  of  lack  of  water  now.  But  being 
unaccustomed  to  it  we  kept  walking  into  it.  Aloving  abstractedly 
in  and  out  of  my  tent,  before  which  ran  a  stream  about  a  foot 
wide,  which  always  slipped  my  memory,  1  was  constantly  in  cold 
water,  and  when  1  jumped  out  of  one  stream  I  landed  frequently 
in  another. 

Moreover,  when  we  first  arrived  at  our  tents,  we  found  many 
Damasceiu's  examining  them,  and  even  walking  in  to  inspect  our 
luggage.  One  man  offered  lemonaiU'  for  sale,  and  another  set  up 
a  bazaar  of  daggers,  scarves,  tiles,  and  (jther  curios.  We  were 
rather  surprised  to  find  our  privacy  thus  invaded.  I’inally,  1 
observed  .some  women  doing  strange  business  with  long  coloured 
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threads  alon^  poles  at  the  back  of  our  garden,  and  learned  that 
they  were  weaving. 

"But  you  must  send  them  away,”  1  said  to  the  Dragoman. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “This  is  a  public  garden  !  ” 

However,  he  got  us  some  Turkish  patrols,  who  kept  oft'  thieves 
and  dogs.  But  the  marshy  exhalations  from  the  streamlets  gave 
one  of  us  typhoid  fever,  and  probably  sowed  the  seeds  of  which 
another  died  a  week  after  reaching  home. 

The  houses  of  Damascus  are  indeed  magnificent ;  even  the 
middle-classes  seem  to  live  in  marble  halls  with  courtyards  and 
fountains.  But  the  grandeur  is  too  cold,  and  the  house  that  my 
fancy  goes  back  to  is  one  1  saw  at  Banias.  Escorted  by  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  world — bearing  her  baby,  this  divine 
Syrian  woman  reminded  one  of  Madonna  and  Child — I  climbed  a 
steep  ladder  staircase  to  the  flat  roof  of  her  house. 

The  house  itself  was,  like  so  many  in  Palestine,  a  mere  dingy, 
cellar-like  room,  but  upon  the  terraced  roof  there  stood  on  four 
wooden  poles  a  thatched  summer-house  reached  by  anotheiTaddcr. 
Here  she  lived  in  the  dog-days,  she  told  me;  and  here,  looking 
out  on  the  verdant  valley,  the  precipices  of  Hermon,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  I  felt  1  could  write  in  peace. 

I  still  feel  so.  For  when  your  Oriental  journey  is  all  over,  it  is 
long  before  you  will  grow  reconciled  to  the  prosaic  world  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  squalor  and  discomfort,  the  beggars 
and  the  lepers,  will  be  forgotten.  Your  eyes  will  be  full  of  the 
pageantry  of  the  East,  of  w’hite  tents  and  starry  skies,  and  glorious 
sunshine  and  radiant  colour,  and  of  a  more  beautiful  humanity 
clad  in  flowing  garments  of  indescribable  patterns  and  innumer¬ 
able  hues,  dusky,  glorious-1  imbed  men,  and  graceful  women 
draped  in  sheets  and  head-veils ;  you  will  dream  of  domes  and 
minarets,  and  long  covered  bazaars  where  the  merchant  squats 
cross-legged  amid  his  wares,  and  business  is  a  lazy,  hour-long 
bargaining ;  you  will  hear  the  plaintive  cadence  of  Arab  love-songs 
and  the  barbarous  clang  of  Oriental  music,  and  you  will  not  be 
so  sure  that  the  strenuous,  grinding,  smoky  life  of  the  West  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  patriarchal  repose  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

I.  Zangwill. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  OCCUPATION  OP  MACEDONIA. 

The  silence  of  the  newspaper  press  on  the  subject  of  Macedonia 
seems  to  show  that  the  public  is  no  longer  interested  in  Balkan 
politics.  Wholesale  massacres  and  ghastly  outrages  are  needed 
to  make  a  good  readable  column ;  and  lately  massacres  have  had 
a  provoking  way  of  appearing  at  irregular  intervals,  and  without 
all  the  picturesque  details  of  a  complete  drawing-room  honor. 
Eighteen  months  ago  the  English  public  w’as  glutted  with  news 
of  slaughter,  and  now  it  seems  a  small  thing  that  an  occasional 
band  of  Bvdgars  is  cut  off  among  the  mountains,  that  some  out¬ 
landish  village  is  committed  to  the  flames,  or  that  a  new  sect, 
the  Vlach,  is  officially  added  to  the  turmoil  of  racial  dissension. 
It  is  a  dull  fact  that  the  slavish  condition  of  our  international 
protegh,  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  is  just  as  slavish  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  remain  so. 

But  it  happens  that  we  raised  such  an  outcry  eighteen  months 
ago  that  the  Government  was  compelled  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  is  now  acting  through  the  slow  process  of  diplomacy. 
The  Murzsteg  Reform  Scheme  was  the  outcome  of  agitation. 
The  Powders  have  been  trying  it  for  considerably  more  than  a  year, 
and  have  now’  reached  the  second  stage  of  formulating  further 
proposals  for  financial  reform.  Austria  seems  to  have  taken  the 
whole  matter  into  her  own  hands  with  business-like  self-assur¬ 
ance.  She  knows  exactly  what  she  wants,  and  seems  to  be 
persuading  the  other  Powers  that  she  is  a  sort  of  expert,  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  both  to  act  and  to  think  for  them  all.  It 
appears  that  England  falls  in  with  this  suggestion,  and  generously 
believing  that  Austria  has  the  same  disinterested  motives  as 
herself,  was  prepared  to  accept  the  new  financial  scheme  without 
probing  its  ultimate  purpose. 

But  in  reality  there  are  four  conflicting  purposes  which  divide 
the  European  Powers  on  the  question  of  Macedonia.  Great 
Britain,  followed  by  France  and  Italy,  represents  the  altruistic 
policy;  her  leading  statesmen,  both  Liberal  and  Conservative, 
recognise  that  the  treaty  of  Berlin  has  never  been  carried  out, 
and  that  Macedonia  will  never  obtain  justice  till  her  government 
is  entirely  freed  from  Turkish  control. 

A  second  and  opposite  policy  is  that  of  Germany,  who  takes  a 
frankly  cynical  view  of  the  sufferings  of  peasants,  and,  though 
she  has  few  direct  interests  in  Macedonia,  has  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
vast  interests  which  can  be  forwarded  by  friendship  and  alliancf 
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flith  the  Sultan.  Germany,  then,  is  hostile  to  the  altruistic 
jwlicy.  and  admires  the  picturesque  desixitism  of  the  Sultan. 

A  third  policy  was  that  of  Eussia  who,  until  the  commencement 
of  her  own  domestic  troubles,  was  anxious  that  the  peasants  of 
Macedonia  should  rise,  that  Bulgaria  should  be  involved  in  war 
with  Turkey,  and  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  she  herself  should 
rescue  Bulgaria  and  promote  a  rectification  of  frontiers  to  her  own 
advantage.  The  object  of  Eussia  was  to  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  European  obligations  just  to  a  point  at  which  the  small  coun¬ 
tries  would  in  desperation  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
But  for  the  present,  confronted  by  internal  if  no  longer  by  external 
enemies,  it  is  unlikely  that  Eussia  will  have  time  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Balkans. 

The  fourth  policy,  an  insidious  policy,  is  that  of  Austria.  Her 
geographical  position  has  given  her  an  advantage  over  all  the  other 
great  nations  of  Europe.  Her  people  are  most  closely  in  contact 
with  the  Macedonians ;  her  traders  have  been  first  on  the  spot ; 
her  wares  have  been  sold  in  the  towns  and  villages  and  pushed 
by  an  ariiiy  of  commercial  agents.  Austrian  capitalists  hold 
numerous  shares  in  the  national  debt,  and  in  private  business 
undertakings ;  the  tithes  from  the  land  adjoining  the  railways 
arc  appropriated  as  her  security ;  and  the  railways  themselves 
are  owned,  conducted,  and  manned  by  subjects  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Austria  has  nothing  to  gain  by  any  sudden  change  in 
the  government  of  Alacedonia,  for  if  the  present  state  of  things 
continues  her  securities  in  the  country,  and  consequently  her 
control  of  the  country,  will  be  such  that  she  will  have  practically 
absorbed  Macedonia  as  Eussia  was  in  process  of  absorbing  Man¬ 
churia.  Peace  and  order  being  necessary  to  her  plans,  she  desires 
just  such  a  measure  of  reform  as  will  stave  off  revolution  without 
destroying  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte ;  just  enough  reform  to 
keep  Europe  from  interfering,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  the 
.Macedonians  from  welcoming  the  substitution  of  an  Austrian 
rule  for  a  Turkish. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  four  policies  has  pre- 
dommated.  Austria  has  won  all  along  the  line.  The  other  five 
Powers  have  all  waived  their  own  policies  and  played  into  her 
hands,  while  the  unfortunate  people  of  Alacedonia  have  continued 
to  be  the  pawns  of  diplomatists. 

No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  to  aggravate  the  differences  of 
races  and  to  foment  the  animosities  between  Greeks  and  Bulgars, 
and  between  Bulgars  and  Serbs.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is 
in  origin  and  speech  Bulgarian.  The  south  of  Alonastir  and  the 
strip  of  country  along  the  .^gean  sea-board  is  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  for  the  most  part  the  denationalised  people  who  are 
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better  described  as  Lcvantiiios ;  and  among  them,  espcciallv  at 
Salonica,  is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Jews.  In  the  west  of 
jSIonastir  and  Kossovo  are  many  Albanian  Moslems,  the  sturdy, 
untamed  people  who  have  from  time  immemorial  supplied  Bashi- 
bazouks  in  time  of  war,  and  brigands  in  time  of  jieace.  The 
Serbs  of  old  Servia,  the  Vlachs  around  the  towns  of  Monastir 
and  Kritchevo,  and  wandering  gipsies  constitute  the  rest  of  the 
population.  The  religious  and  political  differences  between  these 
races  have  been  fostered  not  only  by  the  Turks,  but  by  the 
ubiquitous  agents  of  Austria.  Their  mutual  antagonism,  particu¬ 
larly  that  betw’een  Greeks  and  liulgars,  has  afforded  specious 
arguments  to  the  advocates  of  non-intervention. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  national  aspirations 
have  been  growing  in  Maceilonia,  and  organisations  and  counter- 
organisations  have  been  formed  for  keeping  alive  national  feeling, 
misgovernment  in  Turkey  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Officials  have  sought  further  opportunities  for  wringing  out  of 
the  people  their  arrears  of  salary  ;  the  farmers  of  taxes  have  had 
a  free  hand  for  extortion  ;  soldiers  and  gendarmes  have  levied 
tribute  on  the  persons  and  belongings  of  the  peasantry;  and 
conflicts  with  the  revolutionaries  have  led  to  wholesale  massa¬ 
cres.  In  1903  llussia  and  Austria  intervened  with  their  first 
reform  scheme,  the  futility  of  which  was  shown  by  the  horrible 
autumn  massacre,  with  its  attendant  scenes  of  the  outraging  of 
women,  the  burning  of  villages,  and  the  wasting  of  fields. 

Throughout  Europe  there  was  an  outburst  of  indignation. 
Even  Bussia  and  Austria  saw  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
took  advantage  of  a  meeting  between  the  two  Emperors  at 
Miirzsteg  in  the  autumn  of  1903  to  frame  a  new  scheme  of 
reforms.  Lord  Lansdowne,  through  our  Austrian  x\mhassador, 
presented  two  alternative  proposals  to  the  Bussian  and  Austriau 
ministers.  In  one  he  briefly  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
European  Governor  for  the  ^Macedonian  provinces,  who  should 
be  responsible  to  the  six  Bowers.  The  second  alternative  was 
far  less  drastic,  and  more  nearly  coincided  with  the  scheme  aheady 
concerted  by  Bussia  and  Austria.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
first  was  at  once  dismissed. 

It  is  this  triumph  of  Austrian  diplomacy,  the  Miirzsteg  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  is  supposed  now  to  be  in  operation.  It  is  ini- 
]iortant  in  this  connection  to  point  out  two  facts  which  will 
regulate  the  diplomatic  situation  :  — 

1.  Bussia  and  Austria  acknowledged  the  insufficiency  and  uou- 
fulfllment  of  the  measures  demanded  from  the  Porte  in  lOfB, 
and  admitted  the  necessity  of  fundamental  reform  in  the  ad- 
mmistrntion  of  the  Macedonian  provinces. 
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•2.  Kusbia  and  Austria  were  recognised  as  the  most  “inter¬ 
ested”  Powers,  and  functions  were  arrogated  to  them  hitherto, 
in  theory,  fulfilled  by  the  whole  concert  of  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
Pord  Lausdowne  insisted  that  the  Miirzsteg  programme  set  forth 
amiuimum  of  reform,  and  reserved  the  right  of  advancing  further 
proposals  if  that  minimum  proved  insufficient. 

How  and  why  this  jMiirzsteg  Heform  Scheme,  which  is  still 
supposed  to  be  in  operation,  has  proved  and  is  proving  so  dismal 
a  failure,  has  never  yet,  I  believe,  been  fully  set  forth.  It  should 
first  be  noticed  that  all  the  circumstances  have  been  as  favourable 
as  possible  for  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

1.  It  had  been  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  fresh  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  spring  of  1904.  But  there  was  no  insurrection. 
The  Bulgarian  revolutionary  organisations,  internal  and  external, 
realised  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  give  their  enemies  an 
excuse  for  saying  that  the  failure  of  the  scheme  was  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  bands.  So  the  Bulgars  in  the  mountains  kept 
out  of  sight,  encouraging  the  villagers,  organising  them,  but 
never  seeking  encounters  with  the  authorities. 

“2.  Another  circumstance  was  favourable  to  the  scheme.  The 
year  proved  a  good  one  for  crops  and  for  fruit,  so  that  the  dis- 
|X)ssessed  villagers  survived ;  where  eorii  had  been  sown  the 
returns  were  exceptionally  good,  and  the  devastations  of  the 
previous  autumn  did  not  leave  so  much  distress  as  had  been 
anticipated. 

Vast  sums  of  money  collected  in  England  and  America  had 
been  distributed  in  the  form  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  Kastoria 
and  Ochrida  districts,  in  the  Kazlog  district,  and  in  Adrianople 
(Kirk-Klisseh  and  Tirnovo).  The  appalling  poverty  which  would 
otherwise  have  confronted  the  Austrian  and  liussian  civil  agents 
had  been,  to  some  extent,  mitigated,  and  these  officials,  arriving 
in  the  spring,  were  too  ready  to  attribute  this  alleviation  of 
distress  to  the  humanity  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

If  the  Miirzsteg  [)rogramme  has  })roved  a  failure,  that  failure 
cannot  be  attributed  to  exceptional  or  unfavourable  circumstances. 
It  will  have  been  due  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  scheme  us 
such. 

The  reforms  may  be  classified  under  three  main  heads  : — The 
reform  of  the  soldiery,  the  reform  of  the  gendarmerie,  and  the 
reform  of  the  civil  administration.  But  the  first  item  must  at 
once  be  struck  out.  It  had  been  provided  that  the  llaveh  bat¬ 
talions  were  to  be  disbanded ;  this  amounted  only  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  llaveh  uniform  and  the  retention  of  the  men. 
rile  soldiery  are  still  the  curse  of  the  country.  They  are  still 
j  unpaid  and  underfed,  they  are  still  frequently  quartered  on  the 
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villages ;  they  lounge  about  dangerously  in  the  towns,  and  they 
pillage  and  occasionally  massacre  in  the  villages. 

The  reform  of  the  gendarmerie  service  is  the  one  bright  spot 
in  the  scheme.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  measure  which  has  been 
attended  by  satisfactory  results;  and  those,  unfortunately,  go 
hut  a  little  way.  The  three  provinces  of  Kossovo,  Monastir,  and 
Salonica  were  divided  into  five  sections  roughly  corresyx)nding  to 
existing  administrative  areas.  The  gendarmerie  services  of  these 
five  areas  were  taken  in  hand  respectively  by  Austrian,  Italian, 
Eussian,  French,  and  English  officers.  After  protracted  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  year  the  Powers  were  content  to 
send  twenty-five  officers  instead  of  sixty  as  originally  demanded, 
and  the  twrenty-fivc  who  began  work  last  May  were  hampered 
by  having  no  executive  power  and  being  compelled  to  report  every 
proposal  to  headquarters.  However,  the  majority  of  them  set 
to  work  seriously.  They  divided  up  their  respective  areas, 
scoured  the  country,  were  in  touch  with  all  the  gendarmerie 
stations ,  and  exceeded  their  official  instructions  with  commendable 
zeal.  Tjists  were  drawn  up  containing  an  account  of  all  the  men 
in  the  service,  and  the  rank  and  file  were  divided  into  three 
classes — those  who  were  morally  and  physically  fit,  those  who 
were  fit  morally,  but  below  the  standard'  physically  (these  were 
retained  for  lighter  wwk  in  the  towns) ,  and  those — a  small  class 
— who  were  both  physically  and  morally  unfit,  and  who  were,  in 
consequence,  discharged.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
Zaptiehs  were  regularly  paid,  and  on  a  slightly  increased  scale. 
They  wore  smart  uniforms,  and  were  made  to  hold  up  their  heads 
and  shoulders.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Euro{)can 
officers  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  made  fairly  good 
material  so  long  as  they  were  properly  officered  and  properly  paid. 

But  they  were  never  properly  officered.  General  Schostak, 
who  represented  the  Eussian  element  in  the  gendarmerie  service, 
complained  to  me  that  the  Turkish  officers  were  so  ignorant  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil  their  duties.  The  training: 
school  at  Salonica,  started  last  year  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Europeans,  could  only  turn  out  a  limited  number  of  officers  and 
men.  The  majority  of  the  Turkish  officers  were  so  ignorant  that 
they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  could  not  give  or  receive 
a  wTitten  instruction.  They  did  not  even  know  their  routine 
duties,  and  were  wdiolly  incompetent  to  control  the  rank  and 
file. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  English  and  the  French 
officers,  who  were  knowui  to  be  the  most  zealous  for  reform, 
were  given  far  the  smallest  areas,  and  those  in  which  the  race 
question  was  the  least  complicated.  They  received  between  them 
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eight  cazas  in  the  province  of  Salonica ;  the  remaining  eighteen, 
constituting  the  sanjak  of  Salonica.  fell  to  the  Eussian  officers. 
Thus  one  province  fell  to  the  Eiissians,  French,  and  Fniglish, 
whilst  Italy  had  the  whole  of  Monastir,  and  Austria  the  whole 
of  Kossovo.  The  Italians  had  the  hardest  task  of  all  in  Monastir, 
for  there  the  race  question  is  most  complicated,  and  there  the 
worst  massacres  of  the  previous  winter  had  left  their  grim  results. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  discredit  the  work  carried  out  by 
the  Italians,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  telegrams 
containing  those  slanders  have  come  from  Vienna.  One  of  those 
casts  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  a  young  Italian  officer 
stationed  at  Ochrida.  As  I  was  staying  in  Ochrida  at  the  time, 
I  was  in  a  particularly  good  position  to  know  that  it  wholly  mis¬ 
represented  the  circumstances. 

It  was  in  the  province  of  Kossovo  that  I  found  the  foreign 
officers  had  achieved  the  least  satisfactory  results.  They,  too, 
had  to  cope  with  a  difficult  task,  and  were  much  under-staffed. 
But  they  did  not  seem  to  take  the  work  with  that  seriousness 
which  distinguished  the  English,  French,  and  even  the  Eussian 
officers.  I  heard  constant  accounts,  from  reliable  witnesses,  of 
complete  indifference  to  the  insubordination  and  brutalities  of  the 
Zaptiehs.  Count  de  Salis,  the  Austrian  General,  was  wont  to 
talk  vaguely  and  unsatisfactorily  upon  the  subject,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  himself  personally  unpopular  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  half-heartedness 
with  which  he  essayed  the  work  of  reform  was  not  due  to  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Government  under  whom  he  holds  a  position 
of  great  importance. 

It  follows  that  the  reform  of  the  gendarmerie  has  been  partially, 
Init  only  partially,  carried  out.  No  police  service  can,  in  the  long 
run,  be  better  than  the  civil  administration  which  it  exists  to 
support.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  have  good  policemen  where 
there  is  not  a  good  civil  Government.  This  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  proved  successful  only  in  so  far  as  Europeans  were  in 
control ;  it  proved  ineffective  in  so  far  as  that  control  was  lacking. 
The  reports  of  the  last  few  months  seem  to  show  that  on  the 
whole  their  influence  is  already  becoming  less. 

The  attempt  to  apply  reforms  to  the  civil  administration  was 
from  the  first  doomed  to  failure,  for  the  whole  executive  control 
was  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  hands  of  Turkish  agents,  while 
the  Austrian  and  Eussian  assessors  held  the  graceful  position  of 
advisers.  They  met,  each  with  a  staff  of  keen,  attractive  young 
Austrians  and  Eussians,  who  were  delighted  at  the  chance  of 
riding  about  on  exciting  expeditions  through  a  beautiful  and 
picturesque  country.  Tiiey  were  duly  introduced  to  Hilmi  Pacha, 
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tho  all-powerful  Inspector-General,  who  suppressed  the  rising  o{  ! 
1003  in  so  notable  a  manner,  and  talks  with  a  charming,  in- 
genuoiis  flnenc}'  which  disarms  the  suspicion  even  of  hardened 
diplomats.  Hilmi  Pacha  conversed  with  them  so  freely,  he  was 
so  grateful  for  their  suggestions,  and  had  all  their  shrewd  advice 
so  zealously  registered  in  note-books,  that  they  were  fired  with 
an  immense  enthusiasm,  and  declared  that  everything  was  pro¬ 
gressing  just  as  it  should  do,  slowly,  of  course,  hut  surely.  They 
divided  their  tasks  into  elaborate  heads,  classing  one  set  of  them 
under  “  pacification,”  and  the  other  set  under  “reform  ”  or  “re¬ 
construction.”  They  began  with  the  province  of  Salonica,  and 
took  it  caza  by  caza,  and  in  each  listened  to  all  the  petitions, 
heard  all  the  grievances,  rode  out  to  the  villages,  inspected, 
reported,  and  learnt  all  about  it  quite  easily  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  so.  Having  disposed  of  Salonica,  they  proceeded  to  Mona- 
stir  and  did  the  same  there,  and  from  Monastir  went  on  to 
Kossovo,  where  they  again  repeated  the  performance,  and  brought 
their  trip  to  a  close. 

Their  first  task,  that  of  “pacification,”  had  reference  mainly 
to  the  villages  destroyed  by  the  Turks  and  their  destitute  in¬ 
habitants.  The  Turkish  Government  already  claimed  to  have 
given  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  these  villages  fifteen 
'piastres  a  month  during  the  spring — in  point  of  fact  it  had  gener¬ 
ally  been  given  for  only  one  month.  In  a  few  cases  a  loan  of 
money  had  been  given  for  the  purchase  of  plough-oxen  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  to  be  repaid  after  a  long  period  without 
interest.  Hilmi  Pacha  assured  me  that  three  Turkish  pounds 
had  been  given  for  the  reconstruction  of  each  house  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  and  that  more  than  ^T50,000  had 
been  spent  in  this  way  in  Ochrida  and  Kastoria  alone.  I 
found  that  the  civil  agents,  after  their  perfunctory  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  in  Ochrida,  firmly  believed  that  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  Turkish  pounds  had  actually  been  expended  on  each 
house.  But  my  own  subsequent  tour  among  the  ruined  villages 
of  Ochrida  convinced  me  that  very  little  money  had  left  the 
]X)ckets  of  the  Turkish  officials.  My  Austrian  informants  had 
been  strangely  misled. 

The  repatriation  of  the  refugees  was  carried  out  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  The  Bulgarians  were  not  anxious  to  maintain  in 
Bulgaria  those  who  fled  from  Baslog,  and  those  who  fled  from 
their  homes  in  the  Monastir  province  necessarily  returned  when 
times  were  quieter.  In  the  Adrianople  country  the  proportion 
repatriated  was  smaller,  but  this  province  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  reform  scheme. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  “pacification.”  The  work  of  “re- 
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form”  is  still  in  its  inception.  The  assessors  have  secured  the 
dismissal  of  one  or  two  notorious  officers,  who  have  probably 
received  appointments  in  Asia.  They  have  been  able  to  point 
out  to  the  Inspector-General  such  minor  cases  of  injustice  and 
petty  tyranny  as  they  have  had  time  to  select  from  many 
thousands  of  petitions,  and  perhaps  in  one  per  cent,  of  these  cases 
they  have  been  able  to  see  that  their  representations  received 
attention.  They  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  plausible  assur¬ 
ances  of  Hilmi  Pacha,  but  how  much  they  have  achieved  every¬ 
one  in  Macedonia  knows.  “  Nothing,  nothing,”  they  cry.  And 
that  is  the  criticism  of  everyone  who  is  not  a  legally  constituted 
master  of  deception. 

Last  autumn  when  I  saw  the  civil  agents  at  Monastir,  they 
told  me  that  Englishmen  ought  to  suspend  judgment  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

So  far  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  carried  out  more  than  the  “  pacifica¬ 
tion”  part  of  our  programme.  Wo  recognise  that  the  real  reform  must 
be  a  financial  reform.  The  unpaid  officials,  the  unpaid  soldiers,  the  unpaid 
gendarmes,  and  the  extortions  of  the  tax-collector — these  are  the  sources 
of  abuse,  all  of  which  would  bo  removed  under  a  proper  system  of  finance. 
The  one  experiment  we  have  made  upon  a  small  area  covering  thirty  vil¬ 
lages  has  proved  a  success.  Instead  of  leaving  the  collection  of  the  tithe 
to  the  caprice  of  the  tax-collector,  each  village  in  its  area  pays  jointly  a 
lump  sum  of  money  based  upon  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
village  decides  for  itself  how  much  is  due  from  each  man.  But  that  is 
only  an  experiment.  Our  real  work  at  present  is  to  collect  a  body  of 
facts  about  all  the  three  provinces,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  report 
to  our  Governments,  and  through  them  to  the  Powers.  At  the  beginning 
of  1905  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  our  success  or  failure;  your 
criterion  will  be  the  action  then  token  hy  the  Powerx  os  hosed  upon  our 
rfport. 

The  Austrian  and  Russian  civil  agents  reported  to  their 
Governments;  their  Governments  reported  to  the  Powers;  and, 
loand  behold  !  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lansclowne announced 
that  fiirtlier  arrangements  were  contemplated  for  a  reform  of 
the  financial  administration  of  Turkey.  In  other  words,  the 
British  Government  was  content  that  the  reform  scheme, 
as  plotted  and  arranged  by  the  Austro-Russian  representatives, 
shall  be  carried  out  on  Austro-Russian  lines.  But  the  part  of 
Russia  in  the  big  game  of  Near-Eastern  diplomacy  is  gradually 
becoming  negligible.  She  was  long  ago  beaten  by  Austria  in 
the  delicate  art  of  propagandism,  and  now  her  hands  are  tied  by 
the  annihilation  of  her  most  efficient  troops,  and  by  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  domestic  troubles.  The  fruits  of  any  project  which  is 
carried  out  nominally  by  the  two  Powers  will  fall  to  the  one  which 
has  all  her  energies  concentrated  on  the  spot.  Austria  is  playing 
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for  her  own  hand.  Everyone  knows  that  Turkey  is  incapable  of 
carrying  out  for  herself  a  scheme  of  financial  reform,  or  any  other 
kind  of  reform.  She  must  be  supervised,  and  who  is  to  supervise 
her?  Not  the  Powers,  but  Austria,  the  “most  interested” 
Power.  So  far  it  is  true  the  Sultan  has  refused  to  listen  to  the 
new  financial  schemes  which  have  just  been  presented  to  him. 
But  that  w  as  to  be  counted  upon .  The  Sultan  is  in  the  habit  of 
refusing  European  proposals,  not  once  or  twice,  but  indefinitely,  I 
until  there  comes  to  him  suddenly  some  finely  imperative  letter 
which  he  knows  it  w’ould  be  folly  to  ignore.  It  is  then  that  he  ! 
becomes  so  wdsely  compliant,  and  that  the  determined  Power  gets 
its  w'ay.  But  at  the  present  time  the  only  really  determined 
Power  is  Austria,  and,  when  less  skilful  Governments  have  grown 
tired,  Austria  knows  how  to  choose  the  psychological  moment  for 
proposing  those  half-measures  which  for  her  are  so  full  of  im¬ 
portant  results.  The  existing  scheme  of  reforms,  the  work  of 
Austria,  was  so  skilfully  devised  that  it  does  not  touch  Turkish 
supremacy.  Vital  reform  under  a  European  administration  would 
destroy  the  prospects  of  Austria,  so  the  reforms  are  not  vital. 
They  afford  scope  for  the  continuation  of  that  gradual  Austrian 
absorption  which,  in  the  western  districts,  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  The  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  Austrians ;  much  of  the 
industry  is  in  the  hands  of  Austrians  ;  Austrian  traders  are  throng¬ 
ing  to  barter  their  wares  in  the  country  districts ;  and,  under  the 
present  arrangements,  planned  for  the  benefit  of  the  Porte,  it 
is  anticipated  that  Austrians  will  be  piimarily  responsible  for 
supervising  the  rearrangements  of  tithes  and  the  expenditure  of 
money  upon  the  military  and  official  services.  We  have  heard 
how  increased  duties  are  to  be  placed  upon  foreign  imports  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  “reforms.”  This,  doubtless,  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Viennese  diplomats,  and  we  may  shortly  expect  to  hear 
that  Austrians  are  in  charge  of  the  custom-house  at  Salonica. 
Yet  now  there  is  an  opportunity  which  may  never  occur  again  for 
the  Western  Powders  to  apply  the  methods  which  succeeded  in 
Crete  and  the  Lebanon.  But  .\ustria  is  having  everything  her 
owm  way. 

Thus  the  people  of  Macedonia,  who,  in  their  strange,  factious 
way,  against  terrible  odds,  have  for  years  contended  for  the 
principle  of  nationality,  are  relegated  once  again  to  the.  position 
of  a  dependent  population.  The  Greeks  in  the  south,  the  Al¬ 
banians  in  the  west,  the  Serbs  m  the  north-west,  all  these  are  to 
be  cut  off  from  long-cherished  ideals.  And  the  Bulgars,  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  a  people  full  of  vital  force  which 
Europe  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  are  either  to  be  merged  in  the 
discreet  Empire  of  Austria,  or  to  continue  their  hopeful  servitude. 
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From  the  time  when  the  Bulgarian  Tsars  ruled  with  a  heavy 
hand  over  their  subjects,  all  through  the  centuries  of  Turkish 
oppression,  the  Bulgarian  people,  like  the  “  Syrians  accustomed 
to  slavery,”  nevertheless  preserved  the  characteristics  of  their 
race,  clung  doggedly  to  their  ancient  traditions,  and  chanted  their 
sad  songs  to  the  Balkans.  They  never  lost  the  consciousness  of 
their  race  or  their  hope  of  deliverance.  How’  plainly  this  is 
shown  in  the  book  of  folksongs  collected  by  M.  Slaveikolf  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Bernard,  many  of  which  are  in  origin  of  great 
antiquity !  With  what  pathetic  consciousness  of  race  their  poets 
cry  to  their  “Father  Balkan,”  with  what  savage  enthusiasm  they 
celebrate  their  outlaw  warriors  :  — 

Oh  heiduck,  heiduck. 

They  have  hacked  off  your  head  ! 

When  they  saw  in  the  Congress  of  Berlin  the  hope  of  deliver¬ 
ance,  but  found  that  Adrianople  and  the  three  provinces  of 
Macedonia  were  not  only  handed  back  to  the  Turk,  hut  that  they 
were  to  enjoy  none  of  the  rights  safeguarded  in  the  Treaty,  then 
for  a  moment  scattered  villages  were  induced  to  break  out  in 
revolt.  The  revolt  was  crushed,  hut  the  people  of  the  country 
began  to  organise  ;  they  carried  on  proj)aganda ;  they  endured 
outrages,  and  committed  excesses  in  their  wild  zeal  for  independ¬ 
ence.  And  in  the  end  they  are  to  find  that  if  the  rule  of  Turkey 
is  some  day  to  be  reduced  to  a  shadow,  the  domination  of  Austria 
will  be  substituted  for  that  freedom  for  which  they  foolishly 
hoped-for  which  they  were  willing  to  fight,  quarrel,  sacrifice, 
and  discredit  themselves. 

Europe  is,  doubtless,  too  busy  to  consider  the  question; 
whether,  for  instance,  it  can  afford  to  see  the  rich  development 
of  Macedonian  trade  and  agriculture  pass  to  a  single  country ; 
or  how  much  it  will  lose  if  the  ports  of  European  Tin-key  are 
closed ;  or  whether  our  almost  sterile  western  civilisation  should 
be  content  to  lose  the  new  stock  of  vital  force  which  the  Balkans 
can  offer.  Yet  these  are  questions  which  are  worth  considering 
—on  selfish  if  not  on  altruistic  grounds. 

R.  A.  Scott-James. 
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That  the  poor  are  always  with  us,  and  always  will  be,  all  men  of 
know.  Were  it  not  so  there  would  be  no  housing  problem.  But  oit 
while  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  inquire  into  the  Tl 
causes  of  poverty,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  why  in  this  housing  ho 
question  we  encounter  conditions  not  justified  by  poverty,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  any  community  to  permit.  A  Municipal  ''O 

Commission  was  appointed  some  two  years  ago  to  inquire,  in  ho 

Glasgow,  into  all  the  phases  of  the  housing  problem,  and  to  in- 
dicate  what  remedies  they  could  recommend  for  such  evils  as  were  ^1- 
found  to  exist.  This  inquiry  has  been  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  other  municipalities,  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners  ought  to  be  more  extensively  known  than  it  is.  They 
do  elicit  certain  causes  of  existing  conditions,  which  are  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  all  municipalities.  These  are,  in  brief:  the 
lack  of  sanitary  dwellings  of  a  suitable  size  at  a  rent  within  the 
reach  of  the  lower  paid  labouring  classes ;  the  action  of  landlords 
in  letting  houses  no  longer  suitable  for  domestic  occupancy,  and 
in  failing  to  provide  caretakers  to  protect  w'ell-doing  tenants  from 
the  ill-behaved  ;  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority  in  admin- 
istering  the  law  which  empowers  them  to  close  up  unhealthy 
dwellings,  and  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  magistrates  to  impose  ^ 
prohibitory  penalties  for  overcrowding ;  want  of  pow'crs  on  the  ' 
part  of  local  authorities  to  make  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
interior  of  dwellings;  the  habits,  especially  the  drunkenness,  the  ’■ 
absence  of  cleanliness  and  the  destructiveness,  and  the  low  ^ 

standard  of  comfort,  of  many  of  the  tenants.  The  Commissioners  [ 

also  add  “  the  multiplicity  of  the  facilities  for,  and  of  temptations  ^ 

to,  drinking  amongst  the  poor.”  but  this  is  more  like  the  ’ 

ex  parte  statement  of  ardent  temperance  reformers  than  a  reason-  ' 

able  conspectus  of  the  situation.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  public  houses  in  a 
slum  area  will  reduce  the  desire  for  drinking.  And  the  desire  is  ' 
only  gratified  when  the  means  for  gratification  exist.  That  is  to 
say,  a  man  who  wants  drink,  drinks  whenever  he  has  the  money, 
and  with  very  little  regard  for  how  far  he  has  to  go  for  it.  The 
temptations  to  drinking  amongst  the  poor  arc  not  the  number  of 
public  houses,  but  the  misery  and  squalor  of  their  conditions. 

The  extent  to  which  insufficient,  or  at  all  events  unsatisfactory, 
housing  is  attributable  to  an  actual  scarcity  of  houses,  must  neces-  I 
sarily  vary  with  localities.  In  large  cities,  such  as  Glasgow,  the  I 
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tendency  is  for  the  centre  to  be  monopolised  by  warehouses  and 
places  of  business.  In  this  process  of  commercialisation,  more  or 
1  less  humble  dwelling-houses  are  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
high-rented  shops  and  acres  of  offices.  The  rental  increases  enor¬ 
mously  as  the  residential  facilities  decrease.  Then,  a  further  cause 
!  of  the  diminution  of  the  supply  of  small  dwellings  in  the  heart  of  a 
i  eitv  is  usually  the  extension  of  railways  and  of  railway  stations, 

I  The  City  Assessor  of  Glasgow  stated  that  nearly  one  thousand 
I  houses  of  one  and  two  apartments  at  low  rents,  in  the  Saltmarket 

!!  district  of  the  city,  were  swept  away  by  the  railway  companies; 
and  that  between  1871  and  1875  some  19,000  persons  were  dis- 
hnused  by  the  operations  of  the  City  Improvement  Act.  Under 
later  Acts  of  a  similar  character,  692  one-apartment,  and  507  two- 
apartment,  houses  have  been  demolished.  All  this  has  been  in 
the  interests  of  public  convenience,  comfort  and  health,  but  it  has 
involved  the  dishousing  of  some  30,000  persons.  That  is  to  say, 
j  that  pojMilation  has  been  ejected  from  one  and  two  roomed  houses 
[  in  the,  heart  of  the  city,  and  has  been  compelled  to  seek  accommo- 
I  dation  of  some  sort  elsewhere.  This  is  a  large  disturbance  in 

15  urban  arrangements,  and  in  a  term  of  thirty  years,  during  which 
the  natural  increase  of  poptdation  was  about  200,000.  There  are 
no  statistics  of  the  actual  mimher  of  one  and  two-apartment  houses 
demolished  in  1871,  hut  it  has  been  found  that  while  the  per¬ 
centage  of  houses  at  a  rental  of  and  under  is  to-day  only  1  per 
cent.,  in  1866  it  was  27  per  cent.  Between  1891  and  1902  the 
average  rental  of  one-apartment  houses  increased  from  £5  5s.  to 
£'6.,  and  of  two-apartment  houses  from  ^8  10s.  to  .-£9.  The 
increase  in  average  rental  would  indicate  increase  of  demand,  that 
is  to  say,  comparative  scarcity,  but  then  it  appears  that  recently- 
built  one-apartment  and  two-apartment  houses  considerably  ex¬ 
ceed  in  finish  and  cost  the  dwellings  from  which  the  p('ople  were 
dishonsed.  The  City  Assessor  is  of  opinion  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  one-apartment  houses  has  not  been  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  class  of  people  who  inhabit  such  houses.  In 
1902-3  there  were  only  1,277  “  unoccupied  ”  one-apartment 
houses,  as  compared  with  2,113  in  1891-2.  “  ‘  Unoccupied  ’ 

dwellings  mean  those  which  are  unoccupied  on  a  given  day,  and 
roughly  speaking,  represent  the  numbers  that  are  available  for 
I  the  daily  marketing  in  the  letting  and  taking  of  houses.”  Thus, 
j  then,  in  thirty  years  there  was  a  decrease  of  39  per  cent,  in  the 
!  number  of  this  class  of  dwellings  available  for  daily  marketing, 
i  along  with  a  greatly  increased  iwpulation.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  general  evidence  was  of  comparative  rather  than 
positive  scarcity  of  cheap  dwellings. 

The  striking  fact  in  the  returns  of  the  Glasgow  Assessor  is  this 
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diminution  of  what  we  may  call  the  “  floating  stock”  of  smaller 
dwellings — of  houses  at  and  under  rental.  Between  1891  and 
1901  that  reserve,  comprised  in  the  category  of  unoccupied  houses 
decreased  51  per  cent.,  although  the  population  largely  increased 
in  the  time.  How  is  this  explained?  By  the  failure  of  private 
enterprise  to  meet  the  ever-existing  demand.  A  prominent 
builder,  examined  by  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  admitted  that 
the  number  of  small  dwellings  erected  during  recent  years  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  and  with  the  demolition 
of  old  properties.  The  Master  of  Works  for  the  Municipalitv 
testified  that  “the  well-doing  or  well-paid  artisan  is  being 
splendidly  supplied,  but  the  people  who  want  a  house  of  two 
apartments  at  or  under  £8,  or  of  one  apartment  at  or  under  £6, 
are  practically  having  no  provision  made  for  them  at  all.”  The 
Sanitary  Inspector,  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  and  others, 
agreed  that  private  builders  are  not  erecting  houses  of  the  kind  and 
at  the  rents  required. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Municipal  Commissioners,  a  builder  and  property  valuator,  attri¬ 
buted  the  rise  of  rent  largely  to  stricter  building  regulations,  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  wmges  of  builders,  cost  of  material,  and  taxation. 
The  cost  of  building  alone  has  advanced  50  per  cent,  in  forty  years, 
and  the  return  from  property  is  one-third  less  than  forty  years 
ago.  The  Corporation  has  to  pay  the  contractor’s  profit  when  it 
builds :  the  private  builder  keeps  this  margin  in  his  pocket,  and 
can,  therefore,  provide  cheap  houses  more  profitably.  The  cost 
of  houses  for  the  working  classes  was  stated  at  just  under  7d.  per 
cubic  foot  of  air  space,  and  the  cost  of  food  for  one  child  is  not 
more  than  Is.  lOd.  or  2s.  weekly.  The  minimum  labouring  wage 
is  T7s.  or  18s.  per  week,  as  compared  with  12s.  in  1870,  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  shilling  is  much  greater  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  possible  for  labourers  earning  the  minimum  wage 
to  pay  £‘6  10s.  a  year  for  rent,  or  2s.  fid.  ]ier  week.  They  did  so 
“  when  the  conditions  of  working  men  w^ere  not  at  all  so  good  as 
they  are  now'.”  In  the  past  few  years  blunders  have  been  made 
by  the  Improvement  Thaist  in  the  erection  of  a  class  of  house  much 
superior  to  those  cleared  away,  and  the  filling  up  of  new  houses 
at  the  doubtful  discretion  of  a  caretaker.  If  a  Corporation 
expand  their  experiments  to  such  an  extent  as  to  low’er  the  rents 
all  round  for  that  class  of  house,  they  must  be  prepared  to  become 
the  sole  builders  and  landlords  of  that  type  of  property,  for  no 
others  can  compete. 

Now  it  is  inijiortant  to  get  at  the  cause  of  this  failure  in  the 
market  supply  of  low-rented  houses,  because  it  affects  the  whole 
municipal  position.  Certain  witnesses  did  express  the  belief  that 
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builders  wore  declining  to  erect  them  because  of  the  ditiiciilty  of 
collecting  the  rents,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  running  this 
class  of  property.  But  these  difficulties  are  not  much  greater  in 
one-rooiiied  than  in  three-roomed  properties.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  efficient  factorage.  When  we  come  to  the  evidence  of  builders 
themselves  we  find  the  real  reason.  Mr.  'Fhomas  Binnie,  the 
builder  and  property  valuator  above-named,  stated  that  the  opinion 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  Corporation  is  going  to  take  up  the 
building  of  one  and  two-room  houses,  and  that  has  influenced  the 
builders.  Other  representative  builders  gave  similar  testimony, 
which  was  confirmed  by  house-agents  (in  Scotland  called 
“factors  ”). 

One  witness,  a  builder,  said  that  from  1857  to  1897  builders’ 
wages  have  increased  about  80  per  cent.,  and  since  1897  by  4|  per 
cent.,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  much  lower,  except  the  charge 
for  rent.  There  are  plenty  of  empty  houses.  The  witness  had 
stopped  building  for  the  poorer  classes  until  the  CorjX)ration  de¬ 
clares  its  intentions.  He  had  built  200  tenements  of  small  houses, 
chiefly  with  the  savings  of  shopkeei)ers  and  working-men. 

House  factors  testified  that  there  is  no  housing  problem  for 
the  respctable  poor.  Wages  have  risen  in  higher  ratio  than  rent. 
Only  the  Corporation  has  power,  or  can  obtain  power,  to  segregate 
and  siiiK'rvise  efficiently  the  submerged  tenth.  If  the  Corporation, 
they  said,  intimates  that  it  will  limit  its  energies  to  providing  for 
that  class,  the  building  of  cheap  houses  will  begin  at  once  by  ])rivate 
enterprise,  satisfied  with  a  return  of  5  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
present  average. 

Whether  or  not  a  municipality  can  build  more  cheaply  than 
private  builders  appears  an  open  question.  A  3^1unicipal  Cor- 
fioratioii  borrowing  at  8  or  per  cent,  can  certainly  provide  the 
capital  more  cheaply  than  can  a  private  builder  borrowing  on  mort¬ 
gage  or  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property  at,  say,  per  cent. , 
and  who  necessarily  requires  some  margin  of  profit  above  charges 
for  interest  and  repairs,  Ac.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
management  and  personal  interest  of  the  builder  may  more  than 
compensate  for  any  disadvantage  in  the  way  of  borrowing.  In 
tine,  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  if  builders  were  unhampered  by 
the  fear  of  municipal  competition  they  could,  and  would,  provide 
houses  at  as  cheap  a  rent  as  a  Municipal  Corporation  is  able  to 
do— unless  the  Corporation  makes  such  houses  a  charge  upon  the 
rates,  which  would  be  unjust  to  the  ratepayers  as  well  as  to  the 
builders. 

There  are  in  Glasgow  sonic  sixty-seven  common  lodging-houses, 
known  as  “  Models,”  which  provide  sleeping  accommodation  for 
some  9,609  persons.  Seven  of  these  ”  Models”  belong  to  the 
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Corporation,  and  sixty  to  private  individuals ;  tifty-one  of  them  are 
for  men,  and  sixteen  for  women.  The  primary  object  of  the  Cor 
poration  in  erecting  them  was  with  a  view  to  supplanting  the  dis 
reputable  lodging-houses  with  which  the  city  then  swarmed,  and 
they  fixed  a  charge  of  from  3^d.  to  4^d.  per  night  for  “  fair,  clean 
and  comfortable  accommodation.”  The  example  was  followed  bv 
private  enterprise  to  this  extent,  that  the  old  bad  ty[xj  of  lodging- 
house  has  disappeared,  but  it  is  not  shown  whether  all  the  old  class 
of  occupants  find  accommodation  in  the  ”  Models.”  The  Cor¬ 
poration  Model  Lodging-houses  yield  a  gross  income  equal  to  about 
4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay,  and  this  seems  a  very  worthy 
form  of  municipal  enterprise,  especially  as  it  has  not  tended  to 
check  private  enterprise. 

Another  municipal  housing  enterprise  in  Glasgow  is  what  is 
called  the  Family  Home.  It  was  ‘‘designed  for  widowers  who 
have  young  children  and  no  female  relative  or  friend  to  care  for 
them  during  the  day.”  It  has  accommodation  for  160  families, 
and  we  learn  that  ‘  ‘  when  the  father  leaves  for  his  work  in  the 
morning  the  children  are  taken  in  charge  by  competent  servants, 
clothed,  fed,  sent  to  school,  and  are  ready,  clean  and  comfortable, 
to  join  their  father  in  his  little  room  on  his  return ;  a  common 
dining-hall,  a  nursery,  and  a  recreation  room  are  also  provided.” 
This  is  interesting,  but  it  is  not  housing  the  poor.  And  it  is 
otherwise  a  bad  municipal  investment  inasmuch  as  the  Family 
Home  leaves  a  debit  balance  of  between  I;300  and  41400  per 
annum.  In  this  respect  it  has  woefully  fallen  short  of  the  financial 
forecast  of  TJie  Economic  Review  of  July,  1902. 

In  the  Housing  Handbook  of  the  National  Housing  llcfonu 
Council  it  is  stated  that  in  Glasgow,  the  second  city  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  model  municipality,  no  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  people 
live  in  one-room  dwellings  ;  more  than  half  the  peo])le  have  bouses 
with  not  more  than  two  rooms  ;  87  per  cent,  have  three  rooms  and 
less ;  while  90  per  cent,  of  the  new  houses  built  during  the  last 
three  years  have  not  more  than  three  rooms.  The  figures  are 
not  quite  accurate,  but  statistics  of  this  kind  really  afford  no  guide 
to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  is  as  possible  to  have  comfort, 
and  cleanliness,  and  health,  in  a  house  of  one  room  as  in  a  house  of 
six  rooms. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow,  says 
that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  suggestion  that  oiie-apart- 
ment  houses  are  necessarily  injurious,  irix'spective  of  other  con¬ 
ditions.  Contributory  causes  are  poverty,  drink,  and  indifference, 
and  ‘‘the  perils  of  the  average  one-apartment  occupancy  are  re¬ 
flected  in  its  increased  share  in  the  mortality.”  But  from  the 
evidence  before  the  Commission  it  would  appear  the  higher  death- 
rate  in  the  smaller  class  of  houses  is  due  not  so  much  to  their  size 
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as  to  their  situation ,  and  to  the  depraved  character  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  inliabit  them. 

The  Lodging  Houses  Act  of  1851  gave  considerable  powers  to 
municipalities,  but  practically  no  effect  was  given  to  it.  Several 
Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Lwel  lings  Acts  were  passed  in  1868, 
1875, 1879,  and  1888,  which  dealt  with  the;  destruction  of  insani¬ 
tary  buildings,  but  did  not  lead  to  much  reconstruction.  The 
Housing  of  the  W orking  Classes  Act  of  1885  turned  the  attention 
of  public  authorities  to  the  subject  of  dwellings  for  working-men, 
but  not  much  building  was  done  by  munici|)alities  before  the  Act 
of  1890,  although  between  1870  and  1879  Glasgow,  as  we  have 
seen,  erected  several  Model  ”  lodging-houses  ;  and  in  1888  began 
the  erection  of  blocks  of  small  dwellings  as  experimental 
'*  models.” 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890  deals,  in 
Parti.,  with  unhealthy  urban  areas,  and  in  Part  IT.,  with  separate 
unhealthy  houses.  Provisions  are  made  that  a  local  authority  may 
buy  up  insanitary  areas,  demolish  the  buildings  on  them,  let  out 
the  cleared  lauds  for  building  on  specified  conditions,  and  sell  to 
|iiivate  owners  the  dwellings  thus  constructed.  With  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  local  authorities  may  themselves 
undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses,  and  may  retain  in  their 
own  possession  the  buildings  erected  by  them,  or  for  them.  The 
.\i*t  compels  them  to  clear  unhealthy  areas,  but  only  permits,  not 
compels,  them  to  trade  as  house-builders  and  landlords.  In  Part 
III.,  provision  is  made  for  Local  Authorities  building  houses  for 
the  working-classes  on  land  not  previously  built  on.  Under  this 
portion  of  the  Act  no  permission  is  required  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  erection,  furnishing,  letting,  and  man¬ 
aging  of  dwelling-houses  and  lodging-houses.  This  Part  refers 
not  to  a  question  of  public  health,  but  to  a  phase  of  municipal 
trading.  There  is  obviously  a  wide  difference  between  the  housing 
question  as  applied  to  a  population  unhoused  for  sanitary  purposes, 
and  the  housing  question  as  applied  to  the  creation  of  new  areas 
of  residence  for  the  working-classes. 

In  the  re-housing  of  persons  displaced  from  slum  areas,  the 
theory  is  that  all  local  authorities  and  railway  companies  shoidd 
provide  in  some  way  for  an  equivalent  number  of  new  dwellings 
to  those  demolished  by  them  ‘  ‘  within  the  limits  of  the  area  or  in 
the  vicinity  thereof.”  In  practice,  however,  this  is  not  done,  and 
for  the  following  reasons  set  forth  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  the 
National  Housing  Reform  Council  : — 

U)  The  slums  have  always  been  ileared  before  the  new  chvelling^  hav** 
been  erectetl,  and  in  the  meantime  the  tenants  have  had  to  Hnd  accommo¬ 
dation  elsewhere.  In  London,  it  is  now  the  rule  tcj  do  the  clearance 
and  building  at  the  same  time,  but  the  practical  ditticulty  still  exists. 
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Tliohe  who  are  turned  out  of  the  slums  do  not  necHi  to  live  in  that 
particular  locality,  so  they  often  take  up  their  new  abodes  far  from  it 
Out  of  GjOOO  persons  on  the  area  adjoining  the  new  street  from  Holborn  i 
to  the  Strand  only  774  belongml  to  a  class  whose  work  rendererl  residence  ■ 
on  the  spot  necessary.  (3)  The  cost  of  land  in  central  districts  is  so 
great  that  only  a  small  area  can  be  acquired,  and  this  necessitates  the 
erection  of  block  dwellings,  so  as  to  get  a  large  number  of  rooms  on  the 
site.  The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  block  dwellings,  apart 
altogether  from  the  cost  of  sites,  is  very  heavy,  double  that  of  cottage 
dwellings,  so  it  is  necessary  to  charge  rents  which  are  out  of  the  reach  ^ 
of  slum  dwellers,  or  beyond  their  inclination  to  pay.  (4)  Slum  dwelling 
is  a  disease,  and  most  of  the  persons  dispossessed  resent  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  overcrowding,  cleanliness,  and  sanitation,  which  are  I 
naturally  enforced  by  the  local  authority  in  new*  dwellings.  Thus,  even  I 
it  the  new  dwellings  were  let  at  lower  rents,  the  old  residents  on  the  area  I 
would  be  disinclined  to  go  into  them.  (5)  Owing  to  the  house  famine  there  | 
is  a  strong  pressure  of  demand  for  house  accommodation  on  the  part  of  I 
respectable  labourers  and  artisans,  who  have  as  much  nec‘essity  for  a  I 
decent  home  as  those  in  a  lower  grade.  I 


It  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  all  communities  that  the  slum 
dwellers  do  not  need  to  live  in  the  particular  locality  from  which 
they  are  dishoused.  Nor  is  the  remark  about  the  comparative  cost 
of  block  dwellings  capable  of  universal  application.  But  it  is  the 
case  that  in  nearly  all  rehousing  schemes  the  actual  tenants  of  the 
new  dwellings  are  of  a  class  higher  than  those  who  were  die- 
housed.  From  this  it  has  been  argued,  that  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  new  dwellings  be  erected  in  every  needful  locality  there  will 
be  a  migration  of  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  next  best  class  of  house, 
until  all  the  really  bad  dwellings  arc  left  empty.  We  are  afraid 
this  theory  will  not  bear  the  test  of  experience.  The  reason  why 
members  of  the  working-classes,  with  decent  and  even  good  in¬ 
comes,  flock  into  the  houses  erected  in  place  of  the  demolished 
slums,  is  because  they  afford  decent  accommodation  at  a  low  rent.  ] 
The  tenants  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  better  houses,  but  they  i 
prefer  to  save  on  rent  in  order  to  spend  (too  often)  on  di’ink. 

The  City  Engineer  of  Glasgow  declares  there  is  an  immediate 
need  of  one  and  two-roomed  houses  in  all  the  industrial  districts  ol  j 
the  city,  at  rents  not  exceeding  To  and  T8.  The  building  regula-  \ 
tions,  he  urges,  should  be  relaxed  to  permit  the  erection  of  tene-  ; 
ments  of  plain  brickwork,  with  concrete  floors,  and  walls  of  cement  j 
plaster,  “so  that  the  hose  could  be  used  if  occasion  required.”  On 
ground  costing  15s,  per  square  yard  such  houses  coidd  be  lot  at 
T'4  10s.  and  T8,  for  one  and  two  rooms.  At  a  higher  price  per  ! 
yard  any  building  scheme  must  be  a  charge  on  the  rates. 

According  to  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Glasgow  there  are  still 
hundreds  of  houses  which  ought  to  be  closed,  bringing  the  number 
of  adults  displaced  up  to  16,000.  The  “  poorer  classes,”  he  says, 
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earn  “  from  16s.  to  298.  per  week.”  In  4,000  ”  ticketed  ”  houses, 
which  ought  to  be  vacated,  only  12  per  cent,  are  occupied  by 
tenants  notably  vicious  or  criminal,  24  per  cent,  by  persons 
addicted  to  drink,  and  64  per  cent,  by  the  respectable  poor.  To 
re-house  these  people  would  cost  nearly  ;£600,000.  Many  of  the 
vicious,  criminal,  and  drunken  ”  would  welcome  the  helping  hand 
of  a  caretaker.”  Even  a  Corporation  cannot  house  people  who 
will  neither  behave  themselves  nor  pay  rent.  Housing  legislation 
has  gone  beyond  the  economic  power  of  the  poorer  classes,  defined 
as  those  families  who  have  not  more  than  a  subsistence  allowance 
of 5s.  for  each  adult,  and  2s.  6d.  for  each  child  per  week. 

It  is  not,  then,  a  case  of  providing  small  and  cheap  houses  any¬ 
where,  but  of  providing  houses  just  where  the  people  want  them, 
at  a  rent  which  they  can  or  will  pay.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
where  the  condition  of  the  houses  is  the  most  wTetched  the  char¬ 
acter  and  habits  of  the  occupants  are  the  most  depraved.  But  to 
what  extent  are  cause  and  effect  co-related  ?  A  good  tenant  may 
or  may  not  be  made  bad  by  a  bad  house^  but  a  bad  tenant  may 
certainly  be  made  worse.  And  if  it  is  possible,  as  some  think,  for 
good  houses  to  improve  the  character  and  conduct  of  some  tenants, 
it  is  certain  that  bad  people  make  good  houses  bad.  It  is  a  demon¬ 
strable  fact  that  vicious  and  immoral  persons  are  found  in  filthy 
and  disorderly  houses,  and  much  of  the  vice  and  crime  among 
the  people  is  traceable  to  excessive  drinking.  But  vice  and 
immorality  are  not  confined  to  filthy  dwellings,  nor  is  drunkenness 
the  exclusive  vice  of  the  lower  classes.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  the 
habit  of  excessive  drinking  is  just  as  often  the  cause  as  the  effect 
of  poverty,  filth,  squalor  and  misery.  In  the  most  miserable  of 
dwellings  are  to  be  found  families  earning  considerable  incomes, 
but  who  prefer  drink  to  domestic  comfort.  It  is  testified  that 
59  per  cent,  of  the  overcrow^ded  and  comfortless  inhabitants  of 
the  “  farmed-out  ”  houses  in  Glasgow  acknowledged  that  drink 
was  the  cause  of  their  wTetched  condition.  The  superintendents 
and  the  owners  of  lodging-houses  also  testify  that  drink  is  the 
cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  houses.  But 
brought  into  such  a  condition  it  is  certain  that  the  surroundings 
arc  not  calculated  to  cure  the  drinking  habits. 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  has  been  building  good  houses  for  the 
decent  poor,  selecting  them,  and  bringing  them  out  of  the  slums, 
but  rejecting  disreputable  tenants  and  leaving  these  to  private 
landlords.  This  is  a  wrong  process.  It  would  be  better  to  make 
room  for  decent  tenants  by  pressing  out  the  biid,  and  to  provide 
reception  houses,  or  shelters,  for  the  undesirables.  If  the  bad 
tenants  will  not  enter  such  places  they  must  be  hustled  elsew’here, 
until  they  either  behave  or  reform.  If  this  fails  to  solve  the 
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problem,  the  Corporation  might  then,  but  only  then,  build  for  I 
selected  tenants.  I 

The  Secretary  oi  the  Glasgow  Workmen’s  Dwellings  Company  I 
(Limited)  said  that  this  Company  owns  669  houses  of  one  and 
two  rooms — chiefly  slum  property,  renovated  on  sanitary  prin- 
ciples — which  accommodate  2,000  persons.  For  seven  years  the 
Company  has  paid  four  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders  upon  a  capital 
of  ^54,000,  transferring  over  i62,000  to  reserve.  It  gives  larger 
apartments  than  in  “  ticketed  ”  houses,  and  the  rent  is  higher 
by  a  fraction  of  Id.  per  week  for  one  room,  and  l^d.  per  week  for 
two  rooms.  The  Company  relies  upon  efficient  caretakers  and 
amateur  rent-collectors,  and  returns  l-13th  of  the  rent  as  a  bonus. 
There  are  club-rooms  managed  by  tenants’  committees.  A  four 
weeks’  deposit  excludes  the  “  undesirable  ”  tenant  who,  the  Com¬ 
pany  contend,  should  be  hustled  and  made  liable  to  prompt  eject¬ 
ment  w'hen  he  is  a  danger  to  health,  upon  a  certificate  from  the 
sanitary  authorities.  “  Emotional  benevolence  dealing  with 
misery  in  bulk  increases  very  seriously  the  evils  it  aims  at  re¬ 
moving.”  There  is  ample  house  accommodation  for  all  decent, 
struggling  workers.  This  witness  also  told  the  Commission  he 
was  satisfied  from  experience  that  caretakers  played  an  important 
part  in  the  suppression  of  filth,  disorder,  and  overcrowding.  In 
spite  of  the  care  exercised,  people  sometimes  got  into  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  houses  who  were  able  to  pay  for  better  houses.  Their 
intentions  were  that  the  average  earnings  of  each  household  should 
not  be  much  more  than  ten  times  the  rent  of  the  house.  The 
low’er  the  wage,  the  higher  the  proportion  must  necessarily  be. 
The  housing  and  the  public-housing  questions  were  very  closely 
connected,  and  the  type  of  tenant  he  had  in  mind  would  drink, in 
spite  of  all  that  was  done  ;  and  it  was  better,  he  thought,  to  control  ! 
them  than  to  force  them  into  shebeens  and  bogus  clubs.  People  ' 
who  were  ill-doing  should  be  driven  under  some  form  of  control,  or  j 
forced  to  leave  the  city — a  contention  which  seems  more  locally  \ 
patriotic  than  sociological.  It  might  be  difficult,  this  witness  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  get  one  and  two-apartment  houses,  but  that  was  because 
the  ill-doing  and  w’ell-doing  competed  for  them.  He  would  make 
it  difficult  for  the  ill-doing  tenant  to  get  these  houses.  This  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  well-doing  tenant  to  get  them.^ 

The  proposal  to  divert  the  poor,  dishoused  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  sanitary  laws,  to  suburban  areas  where  land  is  relatively 
cheap,  does  not  find  much  favour  in  Glasgow,  mainly  because  it 


(1)  Since  this  article  was  written  the  Workmen’s  Dwelling  Company  has 
reported  a  considerable  number  of  unlet  houses  for  the  year,  and  the  loss  of 
tenants  is  attributed  by  the  directors  mainly  to  the  strictness  of  the  Company  s 
regulations. 
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IS  held  that  the  labouring  classes  must  be  housed  near  their  places 
of  employment.  This  objection,  however,  is  based  on  the  fallacy 
that  the  labouring  class  are  the  “  poor.”  It  is  idle  to  say  of  the 
actual  poor,  those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  on  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  labour  market,  that  any  saving  in  rent,  to  be 
effected  by  living  in  the  outskirts,  would  not  meet  the  cost  of 
daily  travelling  to  and  from  the  city.  As  to  the  artisan  class,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  great  number  of  them  do  live  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  city,  but  probably  more  live  in  the  city  whose 
employment  is  in  outside  factories,  than  city  workers  live  in  the 
suburbs.  With  them  it  is  not  a  question  of  cost  but  of  choice. 
But  as  for  the  casuals,  the  thriftless  and  shiftless,  what  good 
purpose  is  to  be  served  by  deporting  them  to  suburban  slums — even 
if  you  can  get  them  there  ?  They  are  certainly  better  where  they 
can  be  held  under  effective  observation  and  control.  Therefore,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  both  desirable  and  necessary 
that  a  dishoused  population  should  be  rehoused  as  near  the  cleared 
area  as  possible.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  high  price  of  land  in  the 
central  districts  of  a  municipality  can  be  got  over  by  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  municipal  functions.  That  is  to  say,  if,  in  the  interests 
of  public  health  a  municipality  is  compelled  to  buy  ground  at  a 
high  price  in  order  to  demolish  insanitary  slums,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  sell  or  lease  the  cleared  area  to  private  builders 
at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  them  to  provide  the  class  of  house 
required.  The  loss  upon  the  re-sale  of  the  ground  would  be  a 
proper  charge  upon  the  public  funds,  as  part  of  an  operation  for 
the  public  health.  But  in  such  transactions  there  would  have  to 
be  a  very  clear  definition  of  the  character  and  management  of  the 
houses  to  be  built  on  the  enfranchised  sites.  In  particular,  the 
wants  of  the  ‘  ‘  inefficients  ’  ’  must  be  kept  in  mind — what  the 
Mimicipal  Commissioners  describe  as  the  large  class  of  [X)or  people 
who  are  more  or  less  ineffective,  lacking  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
'  capacity,  and  for  whom  the  inability  to  pay  a  high  rent  is  not  more 
obvious  than  is  their  need  of  the  stimulating  and  strengthening 
I  influence  of  a  good  caretaker,  to  secure  their  regular  attention  to 
.  the  laws  of  cleanliness  and  good  order.  In  effect,  this  is  the  most 
1  difihcult  class  to  provide  for. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Motion,  Inspector  of  Poor  in 
t  Glasgow,  is  important.  ,  Pauperism  he  finds  chiefly  caused  by 
drink  and  premature  marriages.  Very  few'  able-bodied  men,  in 
t  the  prime  of  life,  earn  a  wage  below  ^Is.  to  268.  per  week  ;  those 
who  make  less  are  casual  labourers,  who  are  lazy,  or  vicious,  or 
both,  who  shoidd  be  detained  in  a  house  of  correction.  ‘‘  Model  ” 
lodging-houses  are  “  a  perfect  hell  ”  ;  ”  farmed  out  "  houses  are 
“haunts  of  prostitution  and  overcrowding.”  The  |)Oor,  he  says, 
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do  not  suffer  from  any  scarcity  of  houses ;  it  is  the  tenant,  more 
than  the  landlord,  who  is  ros[>onsible  for  the  slum;  and  the 
sanitary  authorities  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  slum  bv 
laxity  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  by  lack  of  such  a  consistent  policy 
as  that  which  is  enforced  in  Berlin.  Some  of  the  cleanest  and 
best-kept  houses  are  of  one  apartment.  The  lowest  wage  of  the 
steady  worker  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  rent.  The  Corporation  is  not 
called  upon  to  build  for  any  class  of  workers,  least  of  all  for  the 
vicious  and  the  vagrants,  who  never  intend  to  work,  and  who  are 
at  present  “  encouraged  and  protected  by  false  and  mistaken 
philanthropy. ’ ’  Hustling  would  put  a  check  on  overcrowding,  and 
the  law  should  be  enforced  to  fine  offenders,  or  send  them  to  the 
poorhouse  (which  would  cost  just  under  £800  for  500  people  for 
three  months) ;  the  penalty  to  be  repeated  until  the  offenders  are 
driven  into  homes  of  their  own,  of  w’hich  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply.  The  wwking-classes  “spend  liberally  on  food,  drink, 
dress,  and  amusement,  but  grudge  rent,  and  hate  taxes.”  Half 
of  the  applicants  for  poor  relief  are  paupers  through  their  own 
folly  or  vice.  Overcrowding  is  largely  voluntary  and  deliberate. 
The  Corporation  owns  many  houses  in  Glasgow’,  but  provides  for 
only  twenty -eight  families  who  arc  on  the  poor-roll.  There  is  too 
much  overlapping  of  philanthropic  agencies,  which  should  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  poor  and  vicious ;  and  there  is  too  much 
done  for  the  protection  of  the  degraded  class,  which  should  be 
sent  to  labour  colonies.  The  high  mortality  is  due  to  insanitary 
living  and  child  neglect.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  official  in 
daily  contact  with  the  poor. 

There  is  a  class,  not  inaptly  characterised  as  the  nethermost 
unit,  for  whom  no  private  builder  will  provide  a  special  kind  of 
houses.  He  does  not  want  them  as  tenants.  They  are  not  a 
criminal  class,  though  more  or  less  associated  with  crime,  and  they 
are  not  a  labouring  class,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  regular  occupa¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  wasters  and  nomads  of  society,  men  down 
on  their  luck,  men  displaced  by  reason  of  drink  or  misconduct, 
thriftless  and  shiftless  beings,  who  never  know  from  one  week  to 
another  how  they  are  going  to  exist.  These  “  undesirables” 
cannot  pay  the  rent  of  an  ordinary  one-room  house,  and  they 
cannot  be  allowred  to  overcrowd  the  cheap  lodging-houses  to  the 
danger  of  all  concerned.  What,  then,  should  be  done  with  them, 
or  for  them^r  Mr.  A.  B.  Macdonald,  of  Glasgow,  has  prepared  a 
plan  for  a  class  of  one-roomed  houses,  at  a  rent  of  one  shilling  per 
w’eek  if  built  on  ground  at  about  10s.  per  square  yard.  These 
houses  are  to  be  of  brick,  wdth  cement  plaster  in  the  inside,  and 
with  specially  constructed  w’ooden  floors.  They  are  to  be  watertight 
and  sanitary,  but  necessarily  cheapened  in  every  possible  way  so 
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as  to  reach  a  nominal  rent,  which  will  leave  a  margin  of  interest 
on  the  cost  of  construction.  Such  dwellings  would  be  shelters 
only,  and  while  they  would  not  be  sought  by  anyone  who  could 
pay  for  anything  better,  they  w^ould  be,  at  all  events,  habitable 
and  wholesome  dwelling-places  for  the  nothei  most  unit^ 

The  question  of  how  to  treat  the  most  degraded  and  reckless 
class  is  a  perplexing  part  of  the  problem.  At  present  we  tolerate 
them,  but  should  we  improve  their  dwelling-places  at  the  cost  of 
the  community,  or  should  we  grasp  them  with  a  repressive  hand? 
Common-sense  declares  rather  in  favour  of  “hustle”  than  of 
“coddle.”  Men  who  will  not  work  but  to  beg  are  not  ashamed, 
and  to  steal  are  not  disinclined,  are  not  subjects  entitled  to  demand 
liberty.  And  we  shall  never  have  a  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  without  adequate  provision  for  putting  and  keeping  them 
under  restraint. 

To  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Sanitary  Congress  iMr.  James  R. 
Motion  expounded  his  views  on  the  unskilled  labourer,  and  the 
vicious,  in  harmony  with  the  evidence  he  gave  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  housing  of  the  Poor.  He  contended  that  those 
people  who  came  upon  the  rates  by  preventable  diseases,  due  to 
their  own  misconduct,  should  in  some  manner  be  punished  for  so 
doing.  Further,  that  men  and  women  suffering  from  loathsome 
diseases  should  be  locked  up ;  they  were  a  danger  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Powers  should  be  obtained  to  detain  in  the  poor  houses 
those  men  and  women  who  periodically  went  in  and  out  of  the 
poorhouse ;  and  for  the  other  class,  who  could  but  would  not  work, 
labour  colonies  should  be  instituted  at  once.  Along  with  this  form 
of  meeting  such  cases  there  should  be  a  rigorous  clearing  of  the 
streets  of  all  loafers,  vagrants,  and  beggars.  Those  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  wmrk  should  be  sent  to  the  labour  colony,  and 
any  unfit  for  work  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  while  those  incoirigible 
beggars  and  vagrants  who  would  not  agree  to  either  ought  to  be 
sent  to  jail  till  they  submitted.  And  we  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  Mr.  Motion  is  right.  Poverty,  hunger  and  dirt  go  together, 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  there  would  be  no  poverty  if  there  were 
plenty  of  work.  Poverty  is  of  two  classes — unavoidable  and 
avoidable— and  the  time  is  coming  w^hen  something  must  be  done 
with  the  idle  and  useless  classes. 

It  is  obvious  that  houses  inhabited  by  depraved  and  dirty  persons, 
whether  their  depravity  and  dirt  be  due  to  drink  or  not,  must  be 
filthy  and  insanitary.  Now’  the  crucial  question  in  this  connection 
is,  upon  w’hom  should  rest  the  remedy?  One  body  of  opinion 
IS  in  favour  of  local  authorities  undertaking  the  responsibility  for 
cleanliness,  and  this  intervention  can  be  supported  on  the  ground 
of  public  health — the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  But 
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why  should  the  local  authority  do  what  it  has,  or  should  have 
the  power  to  compel  responsible  members  of  the  community  to 
do  ?  There  seems  no  reason  why  heads  of  families  of  all  classes 
should  not  be  compelled  to  keep  their  houses  in  a  cleanly  condition 
if  not  for  their  own  comfort,  at  least  in  the  interests  of  public 
health.  No  doubt  the  obligation  might  be  laid  on  landlords,  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  clean  out  every  house  before  admitting  nev 
tenants,  but  this  would  ensure  cleanliness  only  at  change  of 
tenancy.  This  is  certainly  a  desirable  provision ,  but  local  authori¬ 
ties  should  have  the  power  of  punishing  every  responsible  tenant 
whose  dw’elling  is  allow^ed  to  lapse  into  an  insanitary  condition. 
The  mere  prevalence  of  dirt  cannot,  however,  be  made  a  crime. 
Dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  as  the  cleanly  think,  but  it  is 
in  the  right  place  as  the  non-cleanly  think.  Some  strangely  con¬ 
stituted  beings  revel  in  filth,  and  are  unhappy  if  removed  from 
it.  It  is  not  the  function  of  a  municipality  to  create  irritation 
by  a  too  rigorous  prosecution  of  a  policy  of  cleanliness. 

As  to  the  municipal  aspects,  Mr.  Leonard  Darwin  summarised 
a  number  of  objections  in  his  admirable  book  on  Municipal  Trade, 
One  or  all  of  the  trades  concerned  with  the  management  of  house 
property  may  be  municipalised  : — lajul  surveyors,  architects, 
builders,  workmen,  land  agents,  rent-collectors.  If  a  municipality 
builds  houses  and  sells  them  as  soon  as  they  are  completed  all 
these  agencies,  except  that  of  rent-collector,  will  come  into  opera¬ 
tion.  If  a  municipal  builder  makes  sub-contracts  the  services  of 
the  municipal  workmen  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  if  so  there 
will  be  a  tempest  in  the  municipal  council  chamber.  When  a 
private  contractor  builds,  he  does  not  need  the  municipal  builder. 
If  a  municipal  architect  does  not  plan  the  buildings  he  selects 
designs  from  the  competitive  architects.  If  operations  are  con¬ 
fined  to  building  rendered  obligatory  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
specified  areas,  the  municipal  land  agent  has  not  much  to  do- 
but  he  can  do  a  good  deal  for  his  friends  before  the  areas  are 
scheduled.  In  any  case,  the  more  municipalised  trades  a  com¬ 
munity  has  the  less  adapted  is  that  municipality  to  municipal 
house-building.  It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  as  house  pro- 
])erty  in  urban  communities  is  a  form  of  monoix)ly  it  is  at  least  as 
suitable  for  municipalisation  as  water  supply,  but  if  we  carryout 
this  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  leads  us  to  the  national¬ 
isation  of  all  real  property — not  to  the  mere  housing  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

This  brings  us  to  another  serious  aspect  of  the  matter.  For  a 
municipality  to  provide  houses  for  any  class  of  the  people  at  less 
than  market  rates,  is  to  subsidise  that  class  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  classes  of  the  community.  To  provide  dwellings  for  work¬ 
men  at  less  than  market  rates  is  to  supplement  their  wages  out 
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I  of  the  public  funds.  To  create  non-economic  rents  is  to  attract 
I  unskilled  labour  and  the  scum  of  the  country  to  the  favoured 

!  region. 

The  use  of  the  housing  question  as  a  Socialistic  weapon  is  a  dangerous 
weapon  (says  Mr.  Leonard  Darwin)  where  municipalities  supply  houses  at 
lower  rents  than  those  which  unassisted  private  firms  have  to  charge,  the 

i  inevitable  loss  being  made  up  by  taxation.  A  false  impression  is  thus 
created  amongst  the  uneducated  as  to  the  advantages  of  Socialistic  systems. 

We  are,  then,  shut  up  to  this  position,  that  if  a  municipality 
undertakes  to  supply  the  smallest  class  of  dwellings,  such  as  we 
have  been  referring  to  as  one  and  two-room  houses,  at  rents  based 
til  on  3  per  cent,  interest,  it  will  have  to  undertake  the  entire 
supply.  Xo  private  builder  could  or  would  attempt  to  compete  on 
such  a  basis.  This  class  of  dwelling  would  thus  become  a 
municipal  monopoly  of  immeasurable  limits.  In  the  case  of 
Glasgow  the  estimate  is  that  an  expenditure  would  be  needed  of 
I  £500,000  per  annum  for  five  years,  in  order  to  fill  up  existing 
I  gaps.  But  the  expenditure,  which  thereafter  might  be  less 
j  annually,  but  probably  would  be  more,  must  go  on  indefinitely, 

I  because  as  the  population  grew  the  municipality,  having  the 
monopoly,  would  be  compelled  to  supply  all  the  one  and  two-room 
houses  required,  and  even  to  anticipate  the  demand.  And  the 
demand  would  certainly  increase  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  popula¬ 
tion,  if  the  municipal  houses  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis  were  better 
value  than  three-room  houses  on  a  commercial  rental. 

The  general  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  are  pretty  much 
in  accord  with  those  reached  by  Mr.  Darwin.  A  certain  amount 
of  experimental  house-building  may  at  times  be  required  of  munici¬ 
palities  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  “  shelters  ”  projected 
in  Glasgow),  but  in  such  building  municipal  workmen  are  not 
desirable.  Housing  operations  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  public  bodies  in  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
labouring  classes.  But  building  operations  undertaken  by  local 
authorities  must  lessen  the  work  done  by  private  builders  in  an 
I  injurious  manner.  And  the  ownership  of  houses  by  elective  public 
ij  bodies  must  lead  to  political  corruption,  through  the  opportunity 
j  afforded  of  purchasing  votes  by  favouritism  to  tenants.  The 
-Municipal  Housing  Commission,  however,  avoided  expressing  any 
j  opinion  on  the  general  policy  of  municipal  housing,  but  says  there 
j  is  “  a  strong  case  ”  for  a  corporation  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
I  of  houses  to  prevent  hardships  to  the  dishoused  tenants  of  slums. 

I'  -\s  apart  from  the  general  policy  of  municipal  housing  is  the  pro¬ 

vision  of  shelters — bare  covers  for  the  thriftless  and  shiftless.  And 
the  recommendation  of  experiments  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Glasgow  City  Engineer  is  w^orthy  of  the  attentive  consideration 
of  every  municipality  in  the  land.  Ben.iamin  T.aylor. 


HENRY  IRVING. 

I. 

When  Irving  died,  the  Muses  wept— 
Clio  and  wise  Calliope  : 

Terpsichore  no  longer  swept 
In  choric  dance,  alert  and  free  : 
Euterpe’s  flute  forgotten  lay  : 

Urania  laid  her  globe  away. 

II. 

And  all  kept  silence  :  till  there  broke 
The  cry  of  wild  Melpomene, 

Which,  far  and  clear,  the  echoes  woke  : 

While,  in  the  wreck  of  all  her  glee. 
Bright-eyed  Thalia  sadly  gave 
Her  tears  to  grace  the  actor’s  grave. 

W.  L 


Ortobcr  20th,  1905. 


henry  IRVING:— a  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCE. 


A  FRAGMENT  of  dinner  table  small  talk  in  the  last  batch  of  Sir 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff’s  diary  notes  suggests  the  estimate,  held  by 
the  masses  and  the  classes,  of  the  most  widely  known  among  the 
actors  of  his  day.  The  remark  reflects  not  only  the  surprise 
formerly  felt  by  what  is  called  Society  at  Irving’s  sustained  grip 
of  the  popular  affection  and  admiration ;  it  also  suggests 
the  half-puzzled  interest  excited  in  the  polite  world  by 
the  man  himself.  His  personal  qualities — the  blending  in  his 
manner  of  social  reserve  or  intellectual  aloofness  with  a  spon¬ 
taneous  geniality,  the  very  cast  of  his  features,  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  his  bearing,  the  air  of  natural  distinction,  the  unpremeditated 
pictnresqueness  of  his  presence,  piqued  fashionable  curiosity  in 
the  man.  Long  before  he  achieved  his  full  and  later  fame,  he  exer¬ 
cised  in  many  drawing-rooms,  metropolitan  and  suburban,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fascination  of  an  enigma.  Afterwards,  when  a  national 
name  had  followed  the  conscientious  Elaboration  of  art,  when 
fortune  had  waited  on  renown,  the  attitude  towards  him  of  St. 
James’s  and  Mayfair  developed  into  a  simpler  and  easily  intelligible 
phase.  The  temperament  of  the  artist  found  its  natural  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  profusion  of  the  host.  Convinced  that  the  genius 
must  be  genuine  because  the  success  was  solid,  Society  with  one 
accord  tendered  him  its  homage  and  fished  for  his  invitations. 
His  private  hospitalities,  whether  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  on 
the  stage  of  his  theatre,  at  a  still  later  hour  in  the  classical  “  beef¬ 
steak  room,”  at  the  Garrick  Club,  or  at  the  metropolitan  or 
suburban  dining  haunts  of  the  period,  with  no  advertising 
efforts  on  his  part,  became  the  fashion.  If  vulgarity  consists 
in  a  missing  of  the  due  proportions,  Irving’s  entertainments 
satisfied  every  condition  of  perfect  taste.  They  were  those  of 
a  host  who  had  an  artist’s  eye  for  the  grand  manner  in  daily 
life.  The  guests  comprised  much  that  was  most  representative 
nr  promising  in  the  life,  performance  and  thought  of  the  day, 
from  the  statesmen  who  swayed  cabinets  or  the  poets  w’ho  moved 
hearts,  to  workers  in  the  arts  or  professions,  still  on  their 
promotion. 

Other  players  once  contemporary  with  Irving  have  been 
favourites  in  circles,  whose  recognition  is  only  despised  by  those 
who  have  failed  in  the  competition  for  it.  E.  A.  Sothern 
had  the  entree  of  as  many  groat  houses  as  the  Etonian 
Charles  Kean.  Circumstances  had  secured  for  those  two  great 
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actors,  as  they  have  done  for  others  of  the  same  calibre 
fashionable  acceptance,  in  their  capacity  less  as  artists 
than  men  of  the  world.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Irving,  even  had  he  desired  to  do  so,  wherever  he  might  have 
gone,  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  craft  to  which  he  had  given 
his  whole  being.  Hence  the  singular  attraction  possessed  by  him 
for  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  His  earliest  meeting  with 
Disraeli  formed  an  incident  of  which  the  present  writer  had  per¬ 
sonal  cognisance.  The  statesman  had  witnessed  from  Mr.  Alfred 
de  Eothschild’s  box  the  performance  of  The  Corsican  Brothers  at 
the  Lyceum.  At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  Beaconsfield  expressed  his 
delight  to  the  actor.  “The  piece,”  he  added  quaintly,  “gives 
me  an  allegorical  reminder  of  some  episodes  in  my  own  career.” 
During  the  same  conversation  Irving,  with  deferentially  demure 
humour,  suggested  a  possible  biographical  analogy  between  the 
part  of  “Mr.  Washington  Wells”  in  The  Sorcerer  and  the 
popular  idea  of  the  Disraelian  policy.  The  great  man  was  de¬ 
lighted.  Subsequently  he  invited  the  actor  to  Hughenden.  Of 
the  conversation  there  I  recall  one  detail  from  the  visitor’s 
account  :  “  Whom  do  you  consider  the  greatest  orator  you  ever 
heard?”  “I  should  say,”  after  a  pause  came  the  answer, 
“  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey.”  Eegularly  invited,  like  his  friend 
Toole,  to  Gladstone’s  Downing-street  breakfasts,  Irving  rarely 
attended  them.  Eegretting  on  one  occasion  his  absence,  the  host 
remarked  :  “  Irving’s  success  is  as  creditable  to  the  public  as  it  is 
to  himself.  It  reminds  one  that  the  popularity  which  rests  on  a 
basis  of  intellectual  strength  is  safe  and  that  with  the  English 
people  at  least  good  work  of  any  kind  sooner  or  later  brings  its 
own  reward.  He  may  have  exalted  his  art.  He  has  certainly 
taught  his  age.”  The  Irving-Tennyson  meetings  were  fruitful 
in  memorabilia  had  any  record  of  them  been  kept.  Here  is  one 
specimen,  recounted  in  his  most  amusing  manner  by  the  actor 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  poet.  Habitually  preoccupied 
at  table,  the  laureate  on  this  occasion  had  shown  exceptional 
absence  of  mind.  After  dinner  a  pint  of  the  port,  immortalised  in 
the  verses  “  To  the  Head  Waiter  at  the  Cock,”  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  guest  entirely  avoided  the  wine.  Presently  the  bottle 
was  empty.  Holding  it  up  to  the  light,  the  bard,  with  a  sort 
of  comic  ruefulness,  remarked  :  “  Do  you  always  take  a  bottle  of 
port  after  dinner?  ”  Every  drop,  of  course,  had  been  consumed  by 
the  host.  These  and  other  Irvingian  anecdotes  depended  so  much 
on  the  histrionic  accompaniments  of  their  recital  as,  when  written 
down,  to  seem  baldly  devoid  of  point.  With  no  preparation  Irvin;; 
could  so  control  his  facial  muscles  as  in  a  moment  to  reproduce 
the  countenance  of  Gladstone  or  of  his  great  rival .  Betw'eeu  the 
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latter  and  the  actor  there  existed  a  certain  similarity  of  feature 
that  sometimes  produced  a  startlingly  dramatic  effect.  In  1885 
the  second  Duke  of  Wellington  had  secured  the  artist  for  his 
visitor  at  Strathfieldsaye.  When  in  evening  dress  the  guest 
entered  the  room  an  indescribable  expression  of  awe  and  amuse¬ 
ment  went  round.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  who  had  been  more 
in  the  departed  statesman’s  company  than  any  of  those  present, 
interpreted  the  general  feeling  with  words — “It  might  indeed  be 
Dizzy  himself.’’  When  this  was  mentioned  to  Irving,  he  rejoined 
in  his  quiet,  slightly  sardonic  tone,  “Strange  indeed.  It  is  a 
house  of  resurrections.  When  I  was  first  presented  to  her  Grace  I 
remarked  to  myself.  Surely  this  must  be  Eosa  Dartle  come 
again.’’  Those  who  can  recall  the  mysterious  and  rather  w^eird 
beauty  that  distinguished  the  second  Duchess  of  Wellington  in  her 
maturer  years  will  feel  the  force  and  happiness  of  Irving’s 
comparison. 

Proud  of  his  art,  living  for  it,  Irving  never  lacked  a  kindly 
word  or  thought  for  any  members,  whatever  their  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  or  the  reverse,  of  the  profession.  He  invariably  singled 
out  for  notice,  in  mixed  companies,  any  former  comrade  whose 
lines  had  fallen  on  less  pleasant  places  than  his  own.  It  would, 
however,  give  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  him  to  identify  too 
closely  the  most  methodical  and  provident  of  the  players  of  his 
day  with  what  is  called  Bohemianism.  No  man  could  have 
united  an  appreciation  of  luxury  or  splendour  with  more  sim¬ 
plicity  of  life  or  taste.  Not  a  trace  of  conventional  Bohemianism 
tinged  his  theory  or  practice  of  existence,  whether  in  towm  or 
country.  “Plain  pleasant  living,  high  thinking  and  great 
doing  ’’  might  have  formed  his  motto  a  little  expanded  from 
Wordsworth.  Like  his  special  intimate,  my  own  good  friend  of 
many  years’  standing,  J.  Ij.  Toole,  Irving  was  capable  of  strong 
home  affections.  For  years  the  present  writer  saw  him  weekly 
at  a  house  where  there  were  two  children  in  w'hom  he  took  an 
interest.  To  amuse  these,  he  often  stayed  behind  the  other 
guests  who  had  gone  on  to  evening  parties  or  clubs.  Then  came 
the  time  that  the  young  people  loved,  and  that  made  their  parents 
love  Irving  for  their  sake.  “  David  Copper  field”  was  brought 
down.  The  parts  he  generally  read  to  his  young  friends  w^ere 
the  chapters  recounting  David’s  first  journey  from  home,  his 
stoppages  at  the  various  inns  for  his  meals — especially  the  scene 
in  which  the  little  boy’s  dinner,  from  the  ale  and  the  chops  to 
the  pudding  and  cheese,  is  consumed  by  the  waiter  to  prevent 
the  risk  of  “our  people”  being  hurt  by  seeing  things  left. 
Ining,  indeed,  had  no  fine  family  relations  to  talk  of ;  he  was 
the  last  man  to  brag  about  them,  even  had  they  existed.  But 
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from  its  very  beginning  the  social  environment  of  his  stage  suc¬ 
cesses  linked  him  with  anything  but  Bohemian  associations. 

Whatever  earlier  appearances  in  London  there  may  have  been 
he  first  made  his  mark  with  the  world  of  polite  playgoers  in  the 
December  of  1866.  He  then  delighted  those  who  had  lounged  in 
from  their  clubs,  or  from  West-end  dinner-tables,  not  to  find 
amusement  but  to  mitigate  boredom ,  by  his  performance  with  the 
then  Miss  Herbert  in  the  character-piece  that  suited  him  exactly, 
Hunted  Doum.  In  one  box  were  George  Eliot  and  G.  H.  Lewes. 
Close  by  Bulwer  Lytton  had  persuaded  the  historian,  Lord 
Stanhope,  to  accompany  him  on  one  of  the  latter's  rare  visits 
to  the  play.  In  the  stalls  the  two  most  noticeable  figures  were 
the  French  critic,  Edmond  Scherer,  and  his  London  host,  who 
afterwards  became  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.  The  Arundel  Club 
in  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  might  once  have  ranked  as  a 
Bohemian  institution.  One  of  its  most  assiduous  members  was 
the  then  heir  to  the  most  ancient  and  patrician  of  Shropshire 
baronetcies.  In  the  pleasant  smoking-room  were  John  Oxenford. 
Joseph  Knight,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert,  whose  Dr.  Dulcamara 
think,  for  the  first  time  been  played  that  evening  as  the  St. 
James’s  lever  de  rideau.  Presented  to  him  by  Leighton,  Irving 
inspired  the  French  critic  with  deep  and  visible  interest.  Scherer 
had,  I  believe,  at  some  time  or  other  been  in  orders,  Protestant  or 
Roman.  The  conversation  turned  upon  Glastonbury  and  its 
ecclesiastical  antecedents,  all  more  or  less  familiar  to  Irving  from 
childhood.  “You,”  said  the  Frenchman,  turning  to  the  new 
actor,  “may  call  yourself  a  son  of  Somerset.  Your  temperament 
and  genius,  like  other  things  about  you,  are  those  of  the  Celt. 
You  will  yet  introduce  to  the  stage  a  churchman  such  as  your 
Glastonbury  once  reared.”  Could  there  have  been  a  more  direct 
yet  undesigned  prophecy  of  “Becket”?  One  illustration  of 
Irving’s  quick  eye  to  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  English  history 
testified  also  to  its  careful  study  by  him.  A  friend,  without  the 
ambitions  or  aptitudes  of  a  playwright,  mentioned  to  him 
Macaulay’s  account  of  Monmouth  as  suggesting  an  effective  his¬ 
torical  drama.  “Yes,”  he  quickly  replied,  “such  a  piece  might 
open  with  Charles  IP's  natural  son  by  Lucy  Walters,  happy  and 
peaceful  in  his  foreign  retirement  with  Lady  Wentworth.  Then 
would  come  the  pressure  placed  on  him  to  pose  as  the  Protestant 
champion,  the  nation’s  deliverer  from  his  Popish  uncle,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.”  The  notion,  in  fact,  had  evidently  already  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  actor  himself.  Whether  he  ever  mentioned  it  to 
a  possible  executant  I  do  not  know.  His  casual  discussion  of  it 
in  conversation  deepened  and  enlarged  one’s  idea  of  the  actors 
range  of  thought  and  reading.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Abraham 
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Hayward  that,  when  asked  by  Palmerston  or  some  one  else  in 
the  same  position,  his  opinion  upon  any  State  affair  of  the 
moment,  he  gave  it  with  as  much  sense  of  responsibility  as  if 
he,  too,  had  been  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Shakespeare  was 
enough  to  absorb  Irving  as  a  literary  student.  Whatever  the 
issues  raised  by  any  book  or  topic  connected  with  letters  which 
might  turn  up  in  talk,  the  actor  dealt  with  it,  however  casually, 
in  the  Haywardian  spirit  as  practically  and  as  responsibly  as  if 
he  were  called  on  to  consider  its  adaptability  to  the  stage. 

In  1871  Irving  was  among  those  present  upon  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Granville  proposing,  in  the  visitors’  language,  the  health 
of  theComedie  Fran^aise.  Not  till  then  had  I  seen  him  an  object 
of  international  interest.  Nor  was  he  scanned  less  closely  by 
Lord  Granville  himself.  In  after  years  Irving  often  repeated  the 
verdict  pronounced  by  Got,  the  doyen  of  the  French  company, 
on  the  courtly  diplomatist:  “Eloquent,  versatile,  and  graceful, 
he  is  not  the  sort  of  person  one  would  slap  on  the  back.”  As 
for  Lord  Granville  himself,  it  was  to  Irving  that  one  of  the  ladies 
present  described  the  speech  she  had  listened  to  as  “  le  plus  joli 
Fran^ais  [xissiblc.”  To  Irving  also  it  was  that  on  a  later  occa¬ 
sion,  perhaps  at  one  of  Jowett’s  Balliol  dinners,  Granville  adapted 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  well-known  remark  as  to  his  Ministerial 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Queen  : — “  I  have  no  small-talk  and 
Peel  has  no  manners.’’  The  newspapers,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
told  the  actor,  w'ere  his  thorn  in  the  flesh.  “  The  Press  wants 
news,  I  have  no  fertility,  Gladstone  has  no  time.”  Among 
Garrick’s  pall-bearers  were  the  leading  Stanley  of  the  day,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Viscount  Palmers¬ 
ton  of  the  time.  Of  all  Garrick’s  successors  there  has  probably 
been  no  one  brought  into  such  close  personal  touch  with  public 
men  on  both  sides  as,  within  my  personal  knowledge,  w'as  the  case 
with  Henry  Irving.  One  could  easily  recall  other  instances 
equally  marked  of  his  acceptability  with  acquaintances  of  a 
humbler  kind.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  in  the  summer  than 
to  charter  a  drag  from  Newman’s  and  to  drive,  four-in-hand,  a 
cargo  of  friends  whom  he  thought  would  be  the  better  for  fresh 
air,  to  some  Surrey  inn  for  dinner — Oatland’s  perhaps,  or 
Eeigate.  It  was  in  its  way  a  progress  of  personal  triumph.  The 
salutations  to  the  alfresco  host  began  with  the  Cock  at  Sutton, 
or  at  whatever  other  wayside  house  of  refreshment  headed  the 
list.  The  publicans  en  route  got  wind  of  the  coming  approach. 
One  after  another  they  turned  out  to  welcome  the  man  whom 

I  their  roof  had  sheltered  from  a  Saturday  to  Monday  in  bygone 
days,  and  by  pressing  on  him  some  country  token,  eggs  or  flowers, 
of  their  appreciative  remembrance. 
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At  a  little  private  Garrick  Club  dinner  in  the  summer  of  1885 
Irving  met  as  his  fellow  guests  the  present  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The  former,  who  was  one 
of  the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral,  was  previously  a  stranger 
to  him.  With  the  latter  he  had  maintained  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  for  several  years.  During  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Marlborough’s  Irish  viceroyship,  Irving  played  Shakespearian 
parts  repeatedly  at  the  Dublin  theatre.  The  Viceroy’s  second  son 
stayed  often  at  the  castle;  he  acted,  indeed,  sometimes  not  only 
as  his  father’s  secretary  but  as  his  mother’s  representative  in  her 
various  charitable  organisations.  “  A  great  actor  indeed,  if  ever 
there  was  one,”  I  heard  Lord  Randolph  exclaim  on  leaving  the 
play-house  one  night.  “  He  has  taught  me  all  the  English  history 
1  know.”  Many  w'cre  the  conversations  on  Shakespeare  and  like  I 

subjects  held  by  the  actor  with  the  coming  leader  of  the  Fourth  F 

Party ,  not  at  that  time  taken  very  seriously  by  most  of  his  friends.  h 
Irving’s  keen  insight  into  character  and  capacities  never  showed  ^ 


itself  better  than  when,  after  one  of  these  meetings,  he  remarked 
to  me,  “  They  may  laugh  at  him  if  they  like,  but  it  will  not  be 
long  before  you  and  I  sec  him  leading  not  only  his  party  but  the 
House  of  Commons.” 

T.  H.  S.  E  SCOTT. 
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BY 

GRAZIA  DELEDDA, 

Author  of  "Centre,"  die. 

Translated  by  Helen  Hester  Colvtll. 

PART  III,  {continued.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

Fob  more  than  half  an  hour  Regina  remained  sitting  on  the  bench. 
People  passed,  hurrying  homewards.  The  children  had  come  away 
from  the  gardens ;  even  Caterina  and  her  nurse  must  have  left.  The 
scent  of  grass  became  oppressive ;  a  hot  and  enervating  breath  passed 
tbrough  the  air.  Like  plaintive  music,  that  odour  of  grass,  that 
voluptuous  warmth  which  undulated  in  the  perfumed  air,  sharpened 
Regina’s  memories  and  emotions.  Thoughts,  stinging  and  ungovern¬ 
able,  rolled  in  waves  through  her  perturbed  mind.  Only  one  re¬ 
collection  was  insistent;  it  disappeared  and  returned,  more  definite 
than  the  others,  burning,  portentous.  It,  and  it  alone,  was  a 
revelation,  for  the  other  memories,  however  she  might  call  them 
up,  try  to  fix  and  interrogate  them,  did  not  suggest  to  her  that  which 
sbe  desired  and  feared  to  know. 

How,  she  asked  herself,  could  Gabrie  have  penetrated  to  the 
secret?  The  intuition  of  an  observant  mind  was  not  enough,  nor  the 
keen  vision  of  two  sane  and  cruel  eyes.  What  manifest  sign  had 
appeared  to  Gabrie?  Where  had  she  found  out  the  secret?  On 
Madame’s  impassive  face?  Antonio’s?  Marianna’s?  Or  was  it  a 
thing  already  public?  Yet  Regina  had  never  even  suspected  it,  nor 
did  she  remember  the  smallest  revealing  sign.  True,  a  few  words, 
a  few  phrases  now  returned  to  her  memory,  taking  a  significance, 
which,  even  in  her  agitation,  she  thought  must  be  exaggerated. 

Anything  is  possible,”  Marianna  had  once  said  to  her  with  her 
bad  smile.  “  The  blind  see  more  than  those  with  eyes.”  Who  had 
said  that  ?  She  did  not  remember,  but  she  had  certaiidy  heard  it 
in  the  Princess’s  drawing-room.  Even  the  blind — could  they,  did 
they  see?  Who  could  tell?  She  had  not  seen,  perhaps  because,  in 
her  foolish  confidence,  she  had  never  looked.  Now  she  remembered 
the  almost  physical  disgust  which  Madame  Makuline  had  caused 
her  the  very  first  time  they  had  met.  She  remembered  Arduina’s 
untidy,  depressing  little  drawing-room,  the  wet  sky,  the  melancholy 
night;  the  little  old  woman  dressed  in  black,  sheltering  under  a 
doorway,  with  her  meagre  basket  of  unripe  lemons.  In  the  shadow, 
dense  as  the  blackness  of  pitch,  Antonio’s  face  had  become  suddenly 
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sad,  overcast,  mysterious.  The  Princess’s  pallid,  e-xpressionless 
face,  with  its  thick,  colourless  lips,  appeared  in  tliat  depth  of  shade 
like  a  dismal  moon  floating  among  the  clouds  of  dream.  Who  could 
guess  how  long  the  evil  woman,  the  outworn  body  of  a  dead  star 
had  been  attracting  into  her  fatal  orbit,  her  turbid  atmosphere  the 
winged  bird,  instinct  with  life  and  love,  which  was  unconsciously 
fluttering  round  her? 


Unconsciously?  No.  Antonio  had  become  sombre  that  evening  | 
when  he  saw  the  woman.  As  yet  she  disgusted  him.  But  an  I 
abominable  day  had  come  later.  His  wife  had  left  him,  reproaching  I 
him  for  his  poverty;  and  he,  blind,  humiliated,  and  defeated,  had 
sold  himself ! 

And  the  most  insistent  of  Regina’s  recollections,  the  one  which 
came  as  a  revelation  of  the  accomplished  fact,  was  just  that  arrival 
of  Antonio  at  Casalmaggiore,  that  drive  along  the  river  bank,  that 
strange  impression  she  had  received  at  sight  of  her  husband.  Now 
all  was  clear.  This  was  why  he  was  changed ;  this  was  why  his 
kisses  had  seemed  despairing,  almost  cruel.  He  had  returned  to 
her  contaminated,  shuddering  with  anguish.  He  had  kissed  her 
like  that  for  love  and  for  revenge,  that  he  might  make  her  share  in 
the  infamy  to  which  she  had  driven  him,  that  he  might  forget  that 
infamy,  that  he  might  purify  himself  in  her  purity,  and  gain  his  own 
forgiveness. 

Afterwards — well,  afterwards  he  had  gut  used  to  it.  One  gets 

used  to  everything.  She  herself  had  got  used -  Would  she  get 

used  to  this? 

A  whip  woidd  have  stung  her  less  than  this  idea.  She  leaped  to 
her  feet,  hurried  down  the  Viale,  and  entered  the  garden.  It  was 
deserted ;  already  somnolent,  scarcely  shadowed  by  the  delicate  veil 
of  the  renascent  trees.  The  nurse  had  gone. 

Automatically,  Regina  went  out  by  the  other  gate,  and  paused 
under  the  ilices,  all  sprinkled  with  the  pale  gold  of  their  new  leaves. 
It  was  nearly  noon.  Was  she  to  go  back  home?  Was  not  this  the 
just  moment,  the  just  occasion  for  serious  flight?  She  would  not 
re-enter  the  contaminated  house !  She  would  call  Antonio  to 
another  place  and  say  to  him: — “  Since  the  fault  belongs  to  us 
both,  let  us  pardon  each  other;  but  in  any  case  let  us  begin  our  life 
over  again.”  Folly!  Stuff  of  romance!  In  real  life  such  things 
cannot  happen,  or  do  not  happen  at  the  just  moment.  Regina  had 
once  childishly  run  away,  leaving  her  nest  merely  because  it  was 
narrow.  Her  flight  had  been  a  ridiculous  caprice,  and  for  that 
reason  she  had  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out.  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  that  her  dignity  and  her  honour  bade  her  remove  her 
foot  from  the  house  which  was  soiled  by  the  basest  shame,  now  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  repeat  that  action ! 


She  hastened  her  step ;  her  silk  flounces  rustled.  She  felt  a 
slight  irritation  in  hearing  that  sighing  of  silk  which  surrounded 
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and  followed  her.  Her  thoughts,  however,  were  clearing  themselves. 

48  she  descended  Via  Viminale,  she  seemed  returning  to  perfect 
calm.  She  must  wait,  observ^e,  investigate.  The  world  is  malicious. 
People  live  on  calumny,  or  at  least  on  evil  speaking.  A  man  is  not 
to  be  condemned  because  a  silly  schoolgirl  has  written  down  in  her 
notebook  a  prurient  malignity. 

It  is  abject  nonsense  ! 

And  yet - 

The  biggest  tree  has  grown  from  a  tiny  seed - 

Though  she  seems  to  have  recovered  her  calm,  Regina  now  and 
then  stops  as  if  overcome  by  physical  pain.  She  cannot  go  on ;  some¬ 
thing  is  pulling  her  back.  But  presently  the  fascination,  the  at¬ 
traction  of  home  draws  her  on,  forces  her  to  hasten.  She  walks  on 
and  on  almost  instinctively,  like  the  horse  who  feels  the  place  where 
rest  and  fodder  are  waiting  for  him. 

At  the  corner  where  Via  Viminale  is  crossed  by  Via  Principe 
Amedeo,  she  stops  as  usual  to  look  at  the  hats  in  the  milliner’s 
window.  She  wants  a  mid-season  hat.  There  is  the  very  one !  Of 
silvery-green  straw,  trimmed  with  delicate  pale  thistles — a  perfect 
poem  of  spring !  But  a  dark  shadow  falls  over  her  eyes  the  moment 
she  perceives  she  has  stopped.  For  hats,  for  silk  petticoats,  for  all 
such  miserable  things,  splendid  and  putrescent  like  the  slough  of  a 
serpent,  for  these  things  he - 

But  the  thought  interrupts  itself.  No !  no !  Not  a  word  of  it  is 
true !  One  should  have  proof  before  uttering  such  calumnies ! 
Walk  on,  Regina  !  Hurry !  It  is  noon.  He  must  have  come  back. 
Luncheon  is  ready ! 

And  if  none  of  it  is  true  ?  Will  he  not  notice  her  agitation  ?  Can 
she  possibly  hide  it?  And  if  none  of  it  is  true?  He  will  suffer. 
Again  she  will  make  him  suffer  for  no  reason.  Here  she  is,  pitying 
him!  Guilty  or  not,  he  is  worthy  of  pity.  Instinctively  she  pities 
him,  because  the  guilt  has  come  home  to  herself. 

Via  Torino,  Via  Balbo,  crooked,  deserted,  flecked  with  shadows 
from  the  trees  in  a  little  bird-haunted  garden ;  a  picture  of  distant 
houses  against  the  blue,  blue  background;  a  rosy-grey  cloud,  fragment 
of  mother-o’-pearl,  sailing  across  the  height  of  heaven — how  sweet  is 
all  that !  Regina  descends  the  street  swiftly,  goes  swiftly  up  the 
stair,  her  heart  beats,  her  skirts  rustle ;  but  she  no  longer  cares 
Antonio  has  not  come  in.  Baby  is  asleep.  Regina  goes  to  her  bed¬ 
room,  all  blue,  large  and  fresh  in  the  penumbra  of  the  closed 
shutters.  She  is  hot,  and  as  she  undresses  her  heart  beats  strongly, 
but  no  longer  with  grief.  At  last  she  has  awaked  from  a  bad  dream  ! 
or  she  has  been  suffering  some  acute  bodily  pain,  which  is  now  over. 

There  is  Antonio’s  step  upon  the  stair!  She  hears  it  as  usual 
with  joy.  Now  the  familiar  sound  of  his  latch-key !  Now  the  occult 
breath  of  life  and  joy  which  animates  the  whole  house  when  he  enters 
it! 

“You’ve  come  in?  What  a  lovely  day!  And  Caterina?  ” 

VOL.  Lxxvm.  N.s.  3  Q 
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“  She’s  asleep.” 

He  takes  off  his  hat  and  light  overcoat,  and  flings  them  on  the 
bed.  Regina  picks  up  her  skirts  from  the  floor,  and  is  hanging  them 
up,  when  she  feels  Antonio  pass  quite  close  and  touch  her  with 
that  breath  of  life,  of  youth,  and  beauty  which  he  always  sheds 
around  him. 

‘‘  Good  God !  I  have  had  a  hideous  dream  !  ”  she  thinks,  bathing 
her  burning  face  before  joining  him  at  the  repast. 

Antonio  went  out  the  moment  he  had  finished  lunch.  He  said  he 
had  an  appointment  at  the  Exchange.  And  the  moment  he  had 
gone  Regina  went  to  the  window,  goaded  by  an  obscure  doubt,  by 
a  blind  and  unreasoning  instinct.  She  saw  her  husband  walking 
with  his  active  step  towards  Via  Depx’etis.  Then  she  started  back 
sharply,  struck  not  by  the  absurdity  of  her  doubt,  but  by  the  doubt 
itself. 

No;  at  this  hour  he  would  not  be  going  to  that  other.  Besides, 
if  he  were  he  w’ould  have  said  so. 

But  now  doubt  was  running  riot  in  Regina’s  blood,  and  she  felt  her 
soul  crushed  by  a  dark  oppression,  a  thousand  times  more  painful, 
because  more  intelligent,  than  the  oppression  which  she  had  felt 
up  to  an  hour  ago. 

She  repented  that  she  had  not  detained  Antonio  and  told  him  all. 

‘‘  But  what  would  have  been  the  good?  ”  she  reflected  at  once. 
‘‘  He  would  lie.  Of  course,  he  wouldn’t  admit  it  to  me!  Oh, 
God!  what  must  I  do?  What  must  I  do?  ” 

She  sat  dowm  on  the  little  armchair  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and 
tried  to  think,  to  calculate  coldly. 

The  cause  of  her  doubt  was  certainly  puerile — the  guess  of  a 
heartless  child.  But  truth  sometimes  finds  amusement  in  revealing 
herself  just  in  that  way- — by  means  of  heartless  jest.  The  occult  law 
w’hich  guides  human  destiny  has  strange  and  incomprehensible 
ordinances.  At  that  moment  Regina  felt  no  wish  to  philosophise, 
but  in  her  own  despite  she  turned  over  certain  questions.  Why  was 
all  this  happening  which  was  happening?  Why  had  she  one  day 
rebelled  against  her  good  destiny  and  let  herself  be  carried  away  by 
a  caprice?  And  why  had  this  caprice,  this  feminine  lightness,  into 
W’hich  she  had  drifted  almost  unconsciously,  brought  about  a  tragedy? 
“Because  w'e  must  have  suffering,”  she  answered  herself.  ‘‘Be¬ 
cause  sorrow  is  the  normal  state  of  man.  But  I  am  not  resigned  to 
suffering.  I  wish  to  rebel.  Above  all,  I  wish  to  overcome  this 
suspicion  which  is  poisoning  me.  I  wish  to  know  the  truth.  And 
when  I  know  it — what  shall  I  do?  ” 

She  reasoned,  and  was  conscious  of  reasoning.  This  comforted 
her  somewhat,  or  at  least  made  her  hope  she  would  not  commit 
further  follies.  But  at  moments  she  asked  herself,  was  not  the  very 
suspicion  itself  a  folly? 

“  We  were,  we  are,  so  happy !  But  I’m  always  obliged  to  torment 
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myself.  I  imagine  I  am  reasoning,  while  to  have  the  doubt  at  all 
is  imbecility ! 

But  was  she  not  saying  this  to  convince  herself  there  w’as  no  truth 
in  it  all,  while  she  felt,  she  felt,  that  it  was  entirely  true?  She  was 
afraid  of  losing  her  happiness,  that’s  what  it  was!  She  wanted  to 
keep  her  happiness  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  vile  selling  of 
her  conscience. 

Ah  1  this  thought  robbed  her  of  her  reason  !  In  that  case  she  would 
be  like  the  most  abject  of  all  the  women  who  had  ever  been  in  her 
circumstances !  She  reasoned  no  further. 

A  nervous  tremor  shook  her.  Her  arm  contracted,  forcing  her 
to  shut  her  fists. 

“Anything!  Anything!  Misery,  grief,  scandal!  Anything,  even 
the  abandonment  of  Antonio — but  not  infamy  !  ’  ’ 

She  flung  her  arms  over  the  bed,  hid  her  face,  bit,  gnawed  the 
coverlet,  and  wept. 

She  wept  and  she  remembered.  Once  before  she  had  flung  herself 
on  her  bed  and  had  wept  with  rage  and  grief.  But  Antonio  had 
come,  and  she  had  kissed  him  with  treason  in  her  heart.  It  was 
she  who  had  made  infamous  this  weak  and  loving  man,  the  conquest, 
the  prey  of  her  superior  force. 

He  had  degraded  himself  for  her,  and  now  she  was  lowering  him 
still  more,  suspecting  that  he  would  hesitate  a  single  moment  if  she 
were  to  say  to  him,  “  I  don’t  want  all  this  you  are  giving  me !  Let 
us  rise  up  out  of  the  mud;  let  us  remake  our  life.” 

“  If  he  lies,  it  will  be  for  me,  because  he  will  not  wish  to  destroy 
me.  Oh!  he  is  a  rotten  fruit!  But  I,  I  am  the  worm  which  is 
consuming  him  !  ’  ’ 

But  if,  after  all,  she  were  deceiving  herself?  If  it  were  not  true? 
At  moments  this  ray  of  joy  flashed  across  her  mind ;  then  all  the 
former  darkness  returned. 

To  know !  to  know !  that  was  the  first  thing !  Why  cause  him 

useless  distress?  The  first  thing  was  to  make  certain,  and  then - 

she  would  see ! 

The  tears  did  her  good.  They  were  like  a  summer  shower,  clearing 
and  refreshing  her  mind.  She  got  up,  washed  her  eyes,  sat  down 
to  read  the  newspaper.  She  had  to  do  something.  But  the  first 
words  which  struck  her  and  claimed  her  attention  were  theae  :  — 
“Arrest  of  a  foreign  priest.” 

She  read  no  further,  for  the  words  reminded  her  of  something 
distant  and  oppressive,  a  matter  now  forgotten,  which  yet  in  some 
way  belonged  to  the  drama  evolving  in  her  mind. 

What  was  it?  When?  How? 

Here  it  was.  The  dream  she  had  had,  that  night  in  her  old  home, 
after  her  running  away. 

Shutting  her  eyes,  she  again  saw  Marianna’s  little  figure 
running  at  her  side  along  the  foggy  river-bank,  while  she  told  how 
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Antonio  had  borrowed  money  from  Madame,  “  to  set  up  a  fine 
Apartment.  ” 

Profound  anguish,  rage,  and  shame  goaded  Piegina,  forced  her 
to  sob,  to  run,  to  try  and  escape  somehow  from  Marianna;  but 
Marianna  still  ran  along  by  her  side,  telling  of  her  encounter  with 
the  fireman. 

“  He  had  become  a  priest;  but  coquettish - ” 

She  laughed,  not  thinking  of  the  priest,  thinking  of  some 
mysterious,  fearful  thing. 

Regina  opened  her  eyes,  passed  her  hand  over  her  face,  still  tear- 
stained,  and  felt  her  mind  grow  yet  darker.  At  that  moment  the 
memory  of  her  dream  had  for  her  a  solemn  signification.  From  the 
depths  of  the  unconscious  rose  up  clearly  the  anguished  impression 
of  that  distant  hour.  What  had  happened  then?  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  what  pathological  phenomenon,  presentiment,  or  sugges¬ 
tion,  had  she  fallen?  Perhaps  the  very  hour  of  her  dream  had  been 
the  hour - 

She  remembered  to  have  read  instances  of  that  sort  of  thing— 
telepathy — clairvoyance - 

But  if  not  a  word  of  it  was  true?  In  dark  hours  the  strongest 
soul  becomes  the  prey  of  superstition.  The  dream  had  been  only 
a  dream.  In  any  case,  it  had  knitted  itself  strangely  to  reality  by 
the  10,000  lire,  the  beautiful  Apartment,  Marianna’s  laugh. 

Marianna !  Ah !  She  at  any  rate  would  know !  For  a  space 
Regina  thought  of  summoning  her. 

“  I  will  make  her  speak — by  violence  if  necessary!  I  will  send 
the  nurse  and  the  maid  out  of  the  house !  I  am  stronger  than 
Marianna!  ” 

She  closed  her  fist  and  looked  at  it  to  assure  herself  of  her  strength. 

“  If  she  won’t  speak.  I’ll  crush  her.  I’ll  cry,  ‘  Oh,  you  who 
always  speak  the  truth,  speak  it  now !  ’  ” 

Already  she  heard  her  voice,  echoing  through  the  warm  silence  of 
her  drawing-room. 

What  would  Marianna  reply  ?  She  would  probably  laugh. 

And  suppose  none  of  it  were  true? 

Pride  pierced  Regina’s  soul  and  destroyed  the  half-formed,  in¬ 
decorous,  senseless  project. 

“  Neither  Marianna  nor  anyone.  I  will  find  out  myself.” 
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But  after  a  few  moments  the  turmoil  in  her  thoughts  recom¬ 
menced,  and  she  formed  other  romantic  and  irrational  projects. 

She  would  follow'  Antonio. 

Some  fine  night  he  would  go  out,  and,  after  strolling  hither  and 
thither  for  an  hour,  he  would  open  the  iron  gate  leading  to  Madame  s 
gardens,  the  gate  of  which  Massimo  had  said,  “  Here  is  the  entrance 
for  her  lovers.” 

Antonio  would  go  in.  Regina  would  wait  outside  in  the  deserted 
street,  in  the  shadow  of  the  corner.  Someone  would  pass  and  look 
at  her  with  brutal  eyes,  imagining  her  a  night  wanderer;  but  she 
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would  take  no  offence.  Why  should  she  take  offence?  Was  she  not 
lower  than  the  lowest  of  night  wanderers?  Were  not  her  very 
clothes  woven  of  shame? 

Hours  of  silent  torture  would  pass. 

Antonio  was  in  there,  in  the  oppressive  heat  of  that  house  decked 
with  furs — voluptuous,  feline,  like  the  lair  of  a  tigress.  The  Princess 
was  there,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  her  thick  neck  roped  with  pearls, 
her  face  like  a  moon,  her  hands  small  and  sparkling.  It  was  all  so 
horrible  that,  even  in  her  insensate  dream,  Kegina  could  not  think 
of  it.  But  Antonio  was  silent.  He — had  got  used - 

This  idea  sufficed  to  produce  in  Regina  an  explosion  of  grief,  which 
quickly  brought  on  reaction.  She  awoke  from  her  delirium ;  thought 
she  saw  all  the  folly  of  her  doubt.  None  of  it  was  true ;  none  !  Such 
things  only  happened  in  novels.  It  was  impossible  that  Antonio 
should  penetrate  furtively  into  the  old  lady’s  house;  impossible  that 
his  wife  should  wait  outside  in  the  shadow  of  the  corner,  to  make  him 
a  comedy-scene  when  he  came  out.  Ridiculous ! 

So  the  slow  day  wore  on,  in  what  seemed  physical  anguish,  more 
or  less  acute  according  to  moments,  which  often  completely  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  left  the  memory  of  pain  and  the  dread  of  its  return. 

Outside,  the  feast  of  the  sun  continued,  of  the  blue  sky,  of  happy 
birds.  Now  and  then  a  passing  carriage  broke  the  silence  of  the 
street  with  a  torrent  of  noise.  Then  all  was  quiet  again,  save  that 
in  the  distance  the  continuous  rumble  of  the  city  ebbed  and  flowed 
like  the  sw'elling  of  the  sea  in  an  immense  shell. 

About  two,  Caterina  w'oke  up  and  began  to  cry.  Regina  heard 
this  tearless,  causeless  weeping,  and  went  to  the  nursery.  It  was 
papered  with  white,  and,  against  this  shining  background,  the 
bronzed  and  heavy  figure  of  the  nurse  with  the  baby,  naked  and  pink 
in  her  hands,  woke  a  new  feeling  in  Regina.  She  seemed  looking  at 
a  picture  which  signified  something.  But  now  everything  had 
acquired  for  her  a  signification  of  reproach.  That  figure  of  a  peasant 
mother,  dark,  rough,  sweet,  like  a  primitive  Madonna,  reminded  her 
of  what  she  ought  to  have  been  herself.  She  didn’t  even  know  how 
to  be  a  mother  like  the  meanest  of  peasants !  She  w'as  nothing.  A 
parasite — nothing  but  a  parasite  ! 

The  nurse  was  dressing  the  child  and  talking  to  her  in  a  “  little 
language.”  “  What’s  all  this  crying  about?  ”  (“  Pccchc  quetto 
pianto?")  “What’s  the  matter?  Is  little  madam  cold?  Well, 
we’ll  put  on  her  lovely  little  shift,  and  then  her  lovely  little  socks, 
and  then  her  lovely  little  shoosies.  Go  in,  little  foot!  What? 
little  foot  won’t  go  in?  Oho,  Mr.  Foot,  that’s  all  very  fine,  but 
in  you  go !  ” 

Caterina,  in  her  chemise,  rosy  and  fat,  with  her  hair  ruffled,  cried 
still;  but  she  looked  with  interest  at  her  white  shoes  and  stuck  out 
her  foot. 

•“  There’s  one  gone  in  I  Now  the  other.  Let’s  see  if  this  Mr.  Foot 
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is  as  naughty  as  the  other  Mr.  Foot.  Up  with  him !  No,  this  is  I 
good  Mr.  Foot,  and  we’ll  give  him  a  hig  kiss.  Up  !  ”  | 

Caterina  laughed.  Her  eyes,  with  their  bluish  whites,  her  whole  I  " 
face,  her  whole  little  figure,  seemed  illuminated.  Regina  took  her  I 
in  her  arms,  danced  her  up  and  down,  pressed  her  to  her  heart  |  g] 
made  her  play,  played  and  laughed  with  her.  “  My  little,  little  one'  I 
My  scagarottina.”  ^  fi 

“  Bah  !  ”  said  the  nurse,  very  cross.  “  What’s  the  sense  of  calling  | 
her  that?  Give  her  to  me.  She’s  cold.”  [  ^ 

“  You  had  better  take  her  to  the  Pincio,”  said  Regina,  returning  I  g 
the  babe  to  her  arms ;  but  Caterina  held  tight  on  to  her  mother,  and  1  'i 
frowned  at  the  nurse.  I 

“  It’s  too  windy  on  the  Pincio,”  said  the  peasant,  still  crosser.  I  g 
“  And  so.  Miss  Baby,  you  don’t  love  me  any  more,  don’t  you?”  !  q 
But  Regina  did  not  mind  the  nurse’s  jealousy.  She  had  so  often  - 
herself  been  jealous  of  the  nurse  !  j 

I'  c 

o  -  1  C 

a  drawing-room,  where  a  pack  of  women  would  be  sitting  in  a  ;!  j 
circle  discussing  gravely  and  at  length  the  alarming  shape  of  the  ;  ^ 

sleeves  in  the  latest  fashion-book,  filled  her  with  melancholy.  l! 

What  was  she  to  do?  What  was  she  to  do?  Boredom,  or  at  least  ji  ^ 
a  feeling  which  she  told  herself  was  boredom,  began  to  oppress  her.  | 
She  could  not  remember  what,  up  till  yesterday,  she  had  been  in  |  ^ 

the  habit  of  doing  to  exorcise  boredom.  But  she  did  remember  how  I 
in  the  first  year  of  her  marriage  she  used  to  get  bored  just  like  this,  il  , 
Well,  how  had  she  got  through  that  period?  What  grateful  occu-  ll 
pation  had  made  her  forget  the  passing  of  life?  I  , 

None ;  she  had  just  been  happy. 

‘‘  What?  Am  I  unhappy  now?  All  because  of  a  piece  of  non-  | 
sense?  ”  she  asked  herself,  sitting  down  by  the  window  of  her 
bedroom  and  taking  up  a  little  petticoat  she  was  making  for  Baby. 

“  But  at  that  time,  too,  I  w'as  making  myself  miserable  about 
nothing.  ” 

She  sewed  for  five  or  six  minutes.  The  silence  of  the  room,  the  | 
quiet,  rather  melancholy  afternoon  light,  that  same  distant  rumbling 
of  the  great  shell,  which  reached  her  through  the  warm  air,  gave  her 
something  of  the  vague  and  soothing  sweetness  of  dream.  The 
trouble  seemed  laid. 

]\Iore  minutes  passed. 

But  suddenly  the  door-bell  sounded,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
shaken  by  the  electric  vibration  which  infected  her  nerves. 


(1)  The  smallest,  the  last  hatched,  the  favourite  of  the  nestlings. 
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“  Xot  at  home!  ”  she  said,  running  to  the  maid,  who  was  on  her 
way  to  open. 

Re<^ina  returned  to  her  room  and  shut  the  door.  She  didn’t  even 
want  to  know  who  was  seeking  her.  At  that  moment,  on  that  day, 
she  hated  and  despised  the  whole  human  kind. 

But  when  the  maid  told  her  through  the  door  that  the  visitor 
was  Signorina  Gabrie,  Regina  rushed  to  the  window  and  called 
to  the  girl,  who  was  just  issuing  from  the  house.  Gabrie  came 
back.  Regina  at  once  repented  that  she  had  recalled  her.  She  saw 
she  had  been  moved  to  do  so  by  an  impulse  of  despairing  curiosity. 
The  student,  finding  her  notebooks  in  disorder,  had  perhaps  sus¬ 
pected  Regina  had  read  them ;  now  she  had  probably  come  in 
alarm  to  make  excuses  for  the  horrors  she  had  written.  A  few 
questions  would  be  enough - 

But  Regina  quickly  recovered  her  proud  dignity.  No,  never! 
Neither  of  Gabrie  nor  of  anyone  would  she  ask  that  which  it  con¬ 
cerned  her  to  know’. 

Gabrie  came  in,  colourless  in  her  loose  black  jacket.  She  was  not 
well;  she  coughed.  Her  eyes,  however,  had  kept  their  cruel 
brilliance,  sharp  and  shining  like  needles. 

Regina  felt  afraid  of  this  terrible  girl.  The  future  authoress 
seemed  already  mistress  of  a  power  of  divination  superior  to  every 
other  human  faculty.  She  would  read  her  friend’s  thoughts  through 
her  forehead !  But  the  fear  only  lasted  a  moment.  Gabrie  was 
nothing!  Just  a  little  tattler — despicable! 

“I  was  dressing  to  go  out;  that’s  why  I  said  ‘Not  at  home.’ 
Are  you  cured?  I  went  to  see  you  this  morning.” 

“  I  know,  thanks.  Yes,  I’m  better.  Go  on  dressing.  I  won’t 
sit  down.  How’s  Caterina?  ” 

“  She’s  gone  out,”  said  Regina,  smoothing  her  hair  at  the  ward- 
i  robe  mirror. 

“Go  on  dressing,”  repeated  Gabrie.  ”  I’m  sorry  to  be  delaying 
you.’’ 

Regina  began  to  dress.  She  did  not  know  where  she  was  going, 
but  she  would  certainly  go  out  just  to  get  rid  of  Gabrie. 

“  Shall  I  help?  ”  asked  the  girl. 

“Yes,  please.  Hook  the  collar.  Oh,  these  collars!  What  a 
torment  they  are !  One  w’ants  a  maid  just  for  these  precious 
collars !  ” 

“  Haven’t  you  got  one?  ”  said  Gabrie,  drily,  fastening  the  collar. 

“That  girl?  She’s  a  mere  scrub.” 

“  Patience.  Hold  still  a  moment !  How  on  earth  can  you  wear 

I  such  a  collar?  Well,  really,  women  are  the  victims  of  fashion!  ” 
Regina  felt  Gabrie ’s  slim,  cold  fingers  on  her  neck.  The  gold- 
embroidered  collar,  which  reached  to  her  very  ears,  choked  her.  She 
turned  round,  flushed  and  angry.  Was  she  angry  with  Gabrie  or 
with  the  collar?  She  did  not  know,  but  she  flew  out  at  Gabrie. 
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“  Womenl  Aren’t  you  a  woman  yourself,  pray?  Be  so  kind  as 
to  drop  that  tone.  I  can’t  endure  it!  ” 

“  I  know  you  can’t,”  said  the  other,  meekly.  “  But  is  that  my 
fault?  ” 

Regina  looked  at  her  while  she  held  her  breath,  fastening  the  over- 
tight  bodice.  What  did  Gabrie  mean?  Had  her  words  some  occult 
signification  ? 

“  How  old  are  you?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  ask?  I’m  twenty.  Why?  ” 

“  Really?  ” 

“Really.  Why  should  I  hide  it  ?  As  I  shan’t  find  a  husband _ ” 

“  Don’t  be  pathetic.  I  can't  stand  that,  either.” 

“  I  know  you  can’t.  Is  it  my  fault?  ” 

“  When’s  your  first  novel  coming  out?  ” 

“  Sooner  than  you  think,”  said  Gabrie,  brightening,  but  coughing 
violently. 

“  Will  you  put  me  into  it?  ”  said  Regina,  powdering  herself  spite¬ 
fully.  The  white  powder  clouded  even  the  looking-glass,  and  Regina 
thought, 

“  Gabrie  must  find  me  changed,  and  she’ll  be  guessing  the 
reason.” 

She  knew  she  was  cross,  and  felt  vexed  that  she  could  not  com¬ 
mand  herself.  But  Gabrie  coughed  on  and  made  no  reply.  They 
went  out  together. 

“  Where  are  you  going?  ”  asked  Regina. 

“  Home  to  my  studies.” 

“  Come  with  me.  There’ll  be  matter  for  an  authoress’s  study. 
Imagine  a  room,  with  ten  ladies,  all  mortal  enemies,  because  each 
one  is  afraid  she  isn’t  so  well  dressed  as  the  others!  ” 

“  In  my  books,  if  ever  I  wTite  any,  there’ll  be  nothing  so  banal. 
It’s  useless  for  you  to  take  me  ‘  in  giro.’  ”  * 

They  both  laughed  at  the  pun,  but  Regina  felt  that  the  laugh  rang 
false.  She  could  not  make  out  whether  Gabrie  suspected  her  of 
reading  the  note-book. 

“  Good-bye,”  they  said,  without  shaking  hands.  The  girl  went 
off  towards  Via  Torino  and  Regina  turned  in  the  direction  of  Via 
Depretis,  holding  her  smart  dress  very  high.  In  the  silence  of  the 
deserted  pavement  her  silk  petticoat  rustled  like  the  dead  leaves 
of  autumn.  She  was  thinking  of  Gabrie,  who  had  flown  to  her 
garret  like  a  bee  to  its  hive,  and  who  had  an  object  in  this  stupid 
life.  She  w^alked  on,  but  did  not  know  whither  she  was  going. 

She  went  a  long  way,  aimlessly ;  down  and  up  Via  Nazionale;  then, 
scarcely  noticing  it,  she  found  herself  in  Via  Sistina,  going  towards 
the  Pincio.  Her  troubled  thoughts  followed  her  like  the  rustle  of 
her  skirts. 

On  the  Pincio  she  found  the  nurse  with  Caterina,  and  they  sat 
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together  on  one  of  the  terrace  benches.  There  was  no  music,  but 
the  fine  day  had  attracted  a  crowd  of  foreigners  and  carriages.  From 
the  bench  (while  the  baby  bent  from  the  arms  of  the  stooping  nurse, 
picked  up  stones,  examined  them  gravely,  then  still  more  gravely 
offered  them  to  another  baby)  Regina  watched  the  circling  carriages. 
Slowly  she  passed  under  something  of  a  spell  as  she  gazed  at  the 
too  luminous,  too  tranquil,  too  beautiful  picture — the  pearly  sky,  the 
flowery  trees  among  the  green  trees,  the  charmingly  attired  idle 
figures,  the  faces  like  paintings  upon  china. 

As  in  the  background  of  a  stage  picture,  the  beautiful  shining 
horses,  the  carriages  full  of  fair  women,  passed  and  repassed  in  a 
kind  of  rhythmical  course,  which  fascinated  with  a  sleepy  fascination 
like  that  of  running  water. 

Once  Regina’s  envy  of  those  fine  ladies  in  their  carriages  had 
swollen  even  to  sinful  hatred.  Now,  from  the  depths  of  the  stupor 
which  overwhelmed  her,  she  felt  sorry  for  them,  for  the  tedium  of 
their  existence,  their  uselessness,  their  rhythmical  course — always 
the  same,  always  equal,  as  on  the  park  roads,  so  also  in  their  lives. 

“  Let  us  go.  It’s  turning  cold,”  said  the  nurse. 

Regina  started.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  clear  in  a  clear  sky, 
scarce  tinted  by  faint  green  and  rose;  an  ashen  light,  gently  sad- 
coloured,  fell  over  the  picture.  Regina  rose  docilely,  and  followed 
the  big  woman,  whose  bronze  countenance  was  framed  by  the  aureole 
of  a  wet-nurse’s  head-dress. 

They  walked  and  walked.  Caterina  slept  on  the  nurse’s  powerful 
shoulder,  and  the  ashy-rose  twdlight  threw  its  haze  over  Via  Sistina. 
The  portly  nurse  sw'ayed  as  she  moved  like  a  laden  bark.  Regina, 
slender  and  rustling  as  a  young  poplar,  followed  automatically  as  if 
towed  by  the  big  woman.  When  the  latter  stopped — and  she  stopped 
before  all  the  shop  windows  which  showed  necklaces  and  rings — 
'.iegina  also  stopped,  her  looks  veiled  and  vague. 

The  long  torment  of  excitement  had  been  succeeded  by  indefinable 
torpor.  She  was  walking  in  a  dream.  Years  and  years  must  have 
rolled  by  since  she  had  passed  along  Via  San  Lorenzo  following  the 
bird-seller.  Of  all  her  emotions,  now  only  a  vague  sadness  remained. 
She  seemed  no  longer  in  doubt,  but  finally  convinced  of  the 
monstrous  folly  of  her  suspicion.  Only  she  was  unable  to  recover 
her  accustomed  serenity. 

Three  lame  musicians,  standing  before  a  gloomy  house,  sobbed  out 
of  their  old  instruments  a  lament  of  supreme  melancholy.  The 
pavement  was  crowded  with  elderly  foreign  ladies  in  hats  of  im¬ 
possible  ugliness.  From  every  cross-street  sounded  the  warnings 
of  motors.  Regina,  being  short-sighted,  was  always  afraid  of  the 
motors,  especially  in  the  twilight,  when  the  last  light  of  day  was 
confused  in  perilous  dazzle  with  the  uncertain  brightness  of  the 
lamps.  To-night  she  was  more  nervous  than  usual.  She  felt  as  if 
monsters  were  rampant  through  the  city,  howling  to  announce  their 
passage.  Some  fine  day  one  of  these  monsters  would  overwhelm 
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her  and  her  baby  and  the  portly  nurse,  grinding  them  like  grains  of 
barley. 

In  Piazza  Barberini,  an  old  gentleman,  stooping  slightly  and 
wearing  an  overcoat  of  forgotten  fashion,  buttoned  up  tightly  though 
the  evening  w’as  almost  hot,  passed  close  to  Regina.  She  recognised 
the  Senator,  Arduina’s  relation,  and  turned  to  speak  to  him;  but  his 
ironical  though  kindly  eyes  were  looking  straight  before  him,  and 
he  saw  no  one. 

She  had  met  him  several  times — once  he  had  even  come  to  visit 
her — and  each  time  he  had  talked  about  England  and  the  English 
laws,  and  the  English  w^omen,  repeating  the  refrain  of  his  old  song, 

“  Work,  work,  work!  That  is  the  secret  of  a  good  life.” 

Regina  had  ended  by  finding  him  tiresome,  like  any  other  old 
monomaniac.  One  could  get  along  very  well,  even  without  work;  of 
course  one  could !  But  to-night  she  w'atched  the  small,  bent  figure 
tripping  along,  melting  into  the  misty  distance  of  the  street,  and 
she  thought  it  even  more  ridiculous  than  usual.  Nevertheless,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  this  little  gnome-like  figure  had  appeared,  as  in 
a  fable,  to  point  the  moral  of  her  unhappy  history. 

Ah,  well! — to  talk  like  the  ^Master — all  life,  if  one  considered  it, 
was  an  unhappy  history.  Was  it  not  a  most  discomfortable  sign  of 
the  times  that  a  girl  of  twenty,  who  had  left  the  green  river-banks  of 
her  birthplace,  for  the  first  time  should  deliberately  set  down  in 
her  note-book  the  most  hideous  things  of  life,  which,  moreover,  were 
only  calumny? 

Antonio  came  home  about  seven.  As  on  an  evening  long  ago,  the 
laid  table  awaited  him,  and  the  passage  w'as  fragrant  with  the  smell 
of  fried  artichokes.  Regina,  not  long  returned  from  her  walk,  was 
making  out  the  housekeeping  list  for  the  morrow. 

Caterina  was  awake,  and  Antonio  took  her  at  once  on  his  arm 
and  sat  down  by  the  window.  The  lamplight  always  excited 
Caterina  and  made  her  even  merrier  than  usual. 

“  Like  the  kittens,”  said  the  nurse. 

The  baby,  who  appeared  to  cherish  a  great  admiration  for  her 
father,  sat  staring  at  him  for  a  long  time,  then  gravely  showed  him 
one  little  foot  with  its  sock  on  and  a  new  shoe. 

Antonio  understood  her. 

“Aha!  A  coquette  already!  We’ve  got  some  beautiful  shoes, 
and  we  want  them  admired,  eh?  ”  he  said,  nodding  his  head  and 
taking  the  little  foot  in  his  hand. 

But  Caterina’s  face  darkened.  She  frowned  horribly,  and  made  a 
great  effort  to  liberate  her  foot.  She  succeeded,  but  the  shoe  came 
off  and  fell  on  the  floor.  Then  the  young  father  stooped  and,  not 
without  difficulty,  put  the  little,  hot,  pulsing  foot  back  in  the  shoe, 
addressing  the  baby  in  phrases  which,  according  to  Balzac,  are 
ridiculous  to  read,  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  father  are  sublime. 
Caterina  replied  in  her  own  fashion. 
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The  mother  drew  nearer,  but  Antonio  and  the  baby  continued  their 
interesting  conversation.  The  young  man’s  eyes  were  clear  and 
joyous,  and  once  again  Regina  convinced  herself  that  she  had 
dreamed  a  hideous  dream. 

And  day  after  day  followed,  almost  exactly  similar  to  this  one. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

An  unusually  hot  April  was  burning  up  the  city.  Tow^ards  evening 
the  heavens  flamed  like  incandescent  metal.  The  scent  of  summer, 
of  dust,  of  withered  grass,  made  the  air  almost  suffocating. 

One  evening  Regina  was  visiting  the  Princess,  who  two  days  later 
was  going  to  Albano. 

“Shall  you  be  there  long?”  asked  the  pink-china-headed  old 
gentleman,  in  French,  making  a  great  effort  to  speak. 

But,  as  he  did  not  speak  at  all  loud,  Madame ’s  big,  yellow  face 
revolved  slowly  till  her  good  ear  was  turned  in  the  old  gentleman’s 
direction 

“  Beg  pardon?  ” 

“  Will  you  stay  long  at  Albano?  ” 

“Three  weeks.” 

“Where  will  you  go  afterwards?”  continued  the  other,  with  a 
seriousness  almost  tragic. 

“  To  Viareggio,  Monsieur.  And  you?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet.  I  am  still  undecided.  Perhaps  to  Vichy. 
You  will  remain  in  Italy  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Probably,  this  year.  I  am  not  over  well,  and  I  don’t  wish  to 
do  anything  fatiguing.  How  dreadfully  hot  it  is  already  !  One  can’t 
sleep.  I  ought  to  have  got  out  the  hair  mattresses.” 

Madame  sighed.  Monsieur  sighed  louder.  They  both  seemed  ex¬ 
tremely  unhappy,  she  on  account  of  the  heat,  he  because  he  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  himself  for  the  summer. 

“I’m  sure  there’s  going  to  be  an  earthquake,”  said  Marianna,  by 
way  of  comfort,  as  she  brought  them  their  tea. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  for  some  time  had  been  casting  tender 
looks  at  Marianna,  fixed  his  little  blue  eyes  on  her  and  said :  — 

“  How  many  cups.  Mademoiselle,  have  you  distributed  in  your 
life?  When  I  see  you  without  one  in  your  hand  your  little  figure 
seems  to  me  incomplete.” 

But  Mademoiselle  w'as  out  of  humour,  and  would  neither  talk 
nonsense  nor  listen  to  it.  Even  she  was  oppressed  by  the  heat. 
Passing  near  Regina,  she  said,  in  a  stage  whisper: 

“  For  every  cup  of  tea  I  have  handed  he  has  lost  a  lock  of  his 
hair!  ” 

But  Regina  also  was  cross,  and  did  not  listen. 

The  heat  made  everybody  cross  and  stupid.  Regina,  moreover. 
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felt  at  the  end  of  her  forces ;  her  pride  and  her  dignity  were  bending 
like  leaves  scorched  by  the  sun.  She  was  anxiously  expecting  to 
be  joined  by  Antonio.  Perhaps  to-day  she  would  really  be  given  a 
sign;  what  sort  of  sign  she  did  not  know,  but  she  waited.  She 
waited;  ashamed  of  being  in  this  house,  of  facing  that  old  woman 
who  was  impassive  as  a  deaf  sphinx ;  yet  ashamed  also  of  being 
ashamed. 

While  she  waited  her  memory  was  busy.  The  very  smallest  sign 
would  be  sufficient  now  she  had  gone  over  the  past,  and  called  up 
with  clearness  and  intensity  each  act,  each  word,  which  might  have 
an  equivocal  signification.  To-day  the  bitter-sweet  perfume  of  lilac 
which  pervaded  the  room  reminded  her  of  another  occasion  two 
years  ago;  of  words,  bitter  as  the  perfume,  spoken  by  herself,  and  of 
Marianna’s  terrible  reply. 

‘ '  To  be  poor  in  Kome  is  to  be  like  a  beggar,  gnaw'ing  a  bone  at  the 
shut  door  of  a  palace.” 

“  Just  so;  and  presently  the  rich  man's  dog  conies  by  and 
snatches  from  the  beggar’s  hand  even  the  bone  !  ” 

Ah !  Mademoiselle  knew  the  world !  While  Regina  was  recallmg 
the  distressed  and  ironical  look  which  the  Princess  had  given  her 
that  day,  just  before  her  flight,  Marianna  brought  her  some  tea  and 
began  to  tell  the  misdeeds  of  a  very  elegant  gentleman  who  fre¬ 
quented  Madame ’s  receptions. 

“  They  say  he  has  really  lived  on  the  creatures,”  she  said,  “and 
when  they  can’t  do  any  more  for  him,  he  flings  them  away  like 
sucked  lemons.” 

”  So  much  the  worse  for  them,”  said  Regina.  “  After  all,  he’s 
the  strongest  and - ” 

“  Ah  !  I  forgot  you  were  a  super- woman !  ”  said  Marianna,  in  a 
low  voice.  Then  she  laughed.  ”  Will  you  have  some  more  tea?’ 

Swift  and  terrible  as  the  thunderbolt  came  the  thought  to  Regina. 

‘‘  Marianna  knows  the  secret,  and  believes  that  I  know  it,  too,  and 
consent !  ’  ’ 

A  flame  burned  her  face.  Never  did  she  forget  the  shame  which 
this  flush  caused  her.  It  lasted  a  moment.  Then  she  looked  con¬ 
temptuously  at  Marianna,  and  remembered  that  the  girl  might  have 
spoken  without  intention;  merely  one  of  her  usual  insolent  follies. 
Still,  all  her  pulses  had  been  set  throbbing. 

“  At  all  costs  I  must  get  rid  of  this  incubus,”  she  thought,  not 
for  the  first,  the  second,  the  hundredth  time.  To-day  she  felt  that 
her  trouble,  real  or  imaginary,  had  come  to  the  crisis,  and  must  be 
resolved,  either  by  deliverance  or  by  death. 

The  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  all  gathered  round  their  hostess, 
who,  whitewashed  and  wan,  seemed  in  that  sparkling  circle  like  a 
decaying  pearl  in  a  broken  setting.  They  were  talking  of  the  suicide 
of  a  Russian  personage,  a  Maecenas  known  to  all  Europe. 

One  of  the'' speakers,  himself  a  Russian,  told  of  a  dinner  he  had 
attended  a  few  days  before  in  Paris,  given  by  artists  and  noblemen 
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to  the  rich  suicide,  and  of  all  the  intrigues  and  evil  diplomacy  con¬ 
nected  with  that  symposium,  and  the  bonds,  more  or  less  shameful, 
by  which  its  guests  were  united  among  themselves. 

Kegina  listened  and  remembered  that  she  had  listened  to  similar 
conversations  a  hundred  times.  What  struck  her  was  the  simplicity 
with  which  the  Russian  talked,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
others  listened.  No  one  was  abashed;  some  even  gave  signs  of 
approbation,  and  seemed  delighted  at  hearing  a  scandal,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  they  already  knew.  It  was  the  way  of  the  world ! 
And  was  she  to  be  surprised  if  one  of  these  wrongs,  w'hich,  it 
appeared,  were  habitual  with  all  the  men  and  women  of  this  earth, 
had  come  home  to  herself?  For  a  moment  she  asked,  was  she  not 
a  fool  to  be  so  disturbed  Then  the  question  horrified  her. 

She  felt  herself  stifled.  The  heat  of  the  room,  here  and  there  still 
decked  with  furs,  gave  her  really  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  suffo¬ 
cation.  Surely  the  feline  creatures  were  becoming  alive  !  Their  skins 
were  filling  out ;  they  were  moving,  approaching  her !  puffing  hot 
breath  in  her  face,  musky  and  voluptuous  scent !  They  fascinated 
her  with  their  glassy  eyes,  raised  their  padded  paws,  slowly,  softly; 
hugged  her,  smothered  her!  Air!  air!  To  free  herself,  or  else  to 
die!  .\nother  moment,  and  she,  Regina — erring,  perhaps,  but  not 
impure,  who,  on  the  banks  of  her  native  river,  had  dreamed  of  all  in 
life  which  is  worthy  to  support  life — another  moment,  and  she  would 
die  of  asphy.Kia ! 

Instinctively,  she  got  up  and  made  her  way  to  the  marble  terrace, 
whence  a  stair  led  to  the  garden.  A  man  was  working  at  a  round 
plot  like  a  tart,  edged  with  velvet  grass  and  patterned  with  bedding 
plants.  Everything  was  soft  and  artificial  in  the  little  green  and 
flowery  garden,  strewn  with  wistaria  petals.  The  sunset  light  flushed 
the  garland  of  white  roses  which  hung  from  the  laurel  above  the 
little  gate.  At  this  hour  the  little  gate  was  shut. 

The  hot,  over-scented  air  of  the  garden  had  not  yet  brought 
Regina  any  relief,  when  she  saw  the  gate  open  and  admit  her 
husband.  A  sanguinous  veil  clouded  her  eyes.  For  a  moment  she 
could  not  see  the  figure  advancing  towards  her.  Antonio  mounted 
the  stair  quite  quietly,  stopped  at  her  side,  and  asked : 

“  What  are  you  doing  here?  ” 

He  was  smart  as  usual,  but  not  in  visiting  costume. 

"Why  are  you  dressed  like  this?”  said  Regina,  touching  his 
sleeve.  ‘‘  There  is  such  a  crowd  of  people,  and  it’s  so  hot.  Don’t 
go  in!  They  haven’t  seen  you,  and  1  am  just  going! 

“Wait  one  moment,”  he  returned,  tranquilly.  “Why  are  you 
going?  ” 

At  least  don’t  enter  this  way,  Antonio!  ”  she  cried,  excitedly. 

"  But  why  not?  ”  he  repeated,  opening  the  glass  door. 

Regina  remained  on  the  terrace,  looking  at  the  gardener  without 
seeing  him.  Her  suspicion  was  monstrous  folly !  A  guilty  man 
would  not  act  as  at  this  moment  Antonio  had  acted.  Yet  no ! 
Immediately  she  reflected  that  if  he  were  guilty  he  would  naturally 
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behave  just  as  he  had  behaved — pretending  not  to  understand 
even  if  he  did  understand,  what  was  passing  in  her  soul.  But 
no !  Again,  no !  If  he  were  guilty  he  would  have  pretended 
better.  He  would  not  have  come  in  familiarly  by  the  garden  gate 
He  would  not  have  allowed  himself  the  liberty,  knowing  his  wife 
here,  in  the  other  woman's  house.  Yet  she  was  aware  that  the  most 
astute  delinquents  pretend  sometimes  to  forget,  and  commit  im¬ 
prudences  just  in  order  to  mislead  suspicion. 

But  what  startled  her  at  the  moment  was  the  perception  that 
now  she  held  Antonio  not  only  guilty,  but  aware  of  her  suspicion, 
and  resolved  to  continue  the  deception. 

She  went  back  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  discussion  of  the 
foreigner’s  suicide  was  still  going  on.  It  seemed  to  her  tiresome 
provincial  gossip. 

Marianna  gave  Antonio  tea,  and  while  he  nibbled  a  yellow  biscuit 
with  teeth  even  as  a  child’s,  he  also  gave  his  opinion  of  the  tragedy. 
Madame  bent  forward  to  listen,  and  fanned  herself  with  a  little 
Japanese  fan,  which  seemed  made  of  polished  glass.  The  rings  on 
her  tiny  hands  sparkled  in  the  light,  which  grew  ever  fainter  and 
rosier. 

Nothing  occurred.  There  was  still  no  sign,  no  revelation  of  the 
secret.  Antonio  did  not  take  much  notice  of  Madame,  and  she,  more 
drooping  and  impassive  than  usual,  turned  her  good  ear  to  everyone 
who  spoke,  now  and  then  replying  politely.  But  in  her  metallic  eyes 
shone  the  vague  and  languid  splendour  of  thoughts  far  awmy  in 
matters  of  her  own. 

After  a  while  Regina  rose,  .\ntonio  followed  her.  They  took 
leave  and  w’ent  away.  IMarianna  ran  after  them  to  the  ante-room, 
and  kissed  Regina  on  both  cheeks. 

“  Me  also?  ”  said  Antonio,  offering  his  cheek. 

“  You  to-morrow,”  she  replied,  carrying  on  the  jest.  Then  she 
said,  seriously,  ”  Come  about  seven,  as  we’ve  got  to  go  out  first. 
Ah!  ”  she  continued,  following  them  to  the  door,  “  that  man  has 
been  back.  He  offers  300  lire  or  a  new  fur.  But  Madame  is  firm 
in  demanding  her  own;  she  says  he’ll  have  to  be  summoned.” 

‘‘Well,  we’ll  have  him  summoned,”  said  Antonio.  ‘‘But  was 
the  old  fur  a  good  one?  ” 

‘‘  Why,  it  cost  900  lire\  ” 

‘‘  We’ll  see  about  it.  Au  revoir!  ” 

“  Good-bye.  Are  you  coming  to  Albano,  Regina?  ” 

“  If  Madame  invites  us,”  said  Antonio,  and  they  went  out. 

Regina  has  said  neither  yes  nor  no.  They  walked  as  far  as  Piazza 
deir  Indipendenza  in  silence.  Then  Regina  raised  her  head  and 
asked : 

‘‘  What  was  that  about  a  fur?  ” 

‘‘Oh,  good  Lord!  don’t  speak  of  it!  For  a  whole  month  I’ve 
heard  of  nothing  else.  She  sent  a  skin  to  the  furrier  to  be  repaired, 
and  it  seems  to  have  got  changed  or  something - ” 
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“  Are  you  going  to  Albano?  ” 

“If  she  invites  us— some  Sunday.” 

“I’m  not  going,”  said  Regina,  stoutly. 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“Because — it’s  too  hot,”  she  said,  dropping  her  voice. 

“  It  won’t  he  hot  there.  She  has  taken  a  villa  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  Such  roses  on  the  terrace !  When  they  drop  they  fall  straight 
into  the  water. 

Regina  knew  all  about  it,  for  he  had  chosen  the  villa  himself,  and 
had  described  it  to  his  wife  a  few  days  ago.  They  walked  on  without 
speaking  further.  The  street  lamps  burned  yellow  and  dismal  in  the 
rosy  twilight,  and  their  dull  flame  increased  Regina’s  melancholy. 
Her  foolish  project  of  spying  upon  Antonio  in  the  night  recurred  to 
her.  She  saw  herself  a  flitting  shadow  under  that  yellow  and  dismal 
light,  shadowed  herself  by  some  night  prowler  in  search  of  adventure. 
But  suddenly  she  raised  her  head  proudly,  saying  to  herself : 

“  No,  never  again !  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  go  to  that  house; 
and  neither  shall  he  go  there  again.  It  is  time  to  bring  it  all  to  an 
end!  ” 

When  she  had  reached  her  room,  she  took  off  her  silk  jacket  and 
flung  it  on  the  bed. 

“  Well !  it  is  hot !  What  a  summer  we  are  going  to  have ! 
Oh,  how  horrid  Rome  is  in  the  summer !  And  they  are 
already  going  away.  Quite  right,  the  poor,  delicate  things !  But 

we— yes,  gnawing  our  bones — if  they’re  left  to  us - ” 

“What’s  that  you’re  muttering?”  asked  Antonio,  but  went  on, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  “  hasn’t  Caterina  come  in  yet?  ” 
Regina  undressed,  flinging  down  her  things  and  inveighing  against 
the  rich,  great  people,  who  abandon  Rome  at  its  first  heat. 

.■Vntonio  stood  looking  out  of  the  window.  An  angry  thought 
flashed  through  her  mind,  the  worst  of  the  perverse  thoughts  which 
had  destroyed  her  peace. 

j  “He’s  no  longer  displeased  when  I  am  cross.  He’s  afraid  of  pro¬ 
voking  me  to  a  burst  of  rage.  He  guesses  that  I  know,  and  believes 
that  I’ll  bear  it — up  to  a  certain  point.” 

“Shut  the  window!  ”  she  said,  irritated. 

He  shut  the  window,  patiently. 

“I’m  going  for  the  '  Avanti,’ ”  *  he  said,  going  away;  ‘‘make 
haste!  it’s  half  past  seven.” 

Left  alone,  Regina  experienced  a  sort  of  crisis,  as  on  the  evening 
two  years  ago  when  she  had  been  to  the  Grand  Hotel. 

“Ah!  ”  she  thought,  putting  on  her  home  evening  dress.  ‘‘  The 
moment  he  comes  in.  I’ll  say  to  him,  ‘  It’s  time  to  end  this  business ! 
1  am  going  awmy — in  reality  this  time !  I  don’t  wish  you  to  visit 
her  at  Albano.  I  don’t  wish  you  ever  again  to  go  to  her  house.  I 
will  never  go  to  it  myself.  End  it,  Antonio !  End  it !  end  it ! 

*  An  evening  paper. 
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Don’t  you  see  I  am  gnawing  my  heart  out?  Or  is  it  that  you  do  see 
and  don’t  care?  Why  don’t  you  care?  At  least  tell  me  why!  W’hy 
do  you  act  like  this?  I  don’t  know  how  to  bear  all  these  superfluities 
these  silk  petticoats,  chiffons,  which  you  have  bought  me  with  that 
money.  There  1  I  fling  them  all  from  me — all !  all!  A  garret  is 
enough  for  me,  a  sack  to  dress  myself  in,  black  bread — but  honour, 
Antonio,  honour,  honour!  ’  Ah,  they  rob  us  even  of  our  honour,  even 
of  that  one  gnawed  bone!  But  you’ll  have  to  reckon  with  me, 
Madame !  old  viscous  moon,  blind  and  asthmatic  personification  of 
nocturnal  vampires!  Wrapped  in  your  furs,  isn’t  it  enough  that 
you’ve  had  an  easy  life,  a  soft  life,  which  has  corrupted  you,  body 
and  soul,  but  you  want  pleasure  also  in  your  old  age?  You  and 
your  old,  rich  friends,  taking  advantage  of  the  poor,  of  the  poor  and 
the  young,  who  have  been  made  tender  by  tears,  by  weariness  and 
grief,  just  as  you  have  been  made  soft  by  idleness  and  satiety !  ” 

“  All  this  rhetoric  is  very  fine,”  she  thought,  presently,  putting  her 
clothes  in  order,  “  but  the  world  belongs  to  the  strong,  and  I— I 
am  one  of  the  weak.  I  am  weak  because  I  reason  too  much,  while 
those  people  don’t  reason  at  all;  they  only  enjoy.  That  deaf  old 
witch  has  never  thought.  She  has  stolen  my  Antonio,  and  1— I  have 
been  torturing  myself  for  a  whole  month  thinking  whether  it  is 
delicate  to  say  to  my  husband,  ‘  End  it !  End  it !  ’  But  I  will  speak 
to-night !  And  he  will  retort,  saying  it  was  all  done  for  me— to  give 
me  those  things  I  demanded;  and  then — then  what  will  happen? 
No;  he  won’t  reproach  me  at  all!  He  isn’t  capable  of  it.  We  shall 
forgive  each  other.  And  then — what  will  happen?  Is  it  true  we 
can  begin  a  new  life?  Yes;  even  a  ruined  house  can  be  rebuilt 
But  it  isn’t  the  same  house,  and  one  can’t  live  in  it  without  con¬ 
stantly  thinking  of  the  horror  of  the  ruin.  ’  ’ 

Antonio  delaying  in  returning.  The  nurse  also  delayed.  She  was 
out  of  temper  at  present  and  inclined  to  take  liberties,  because  she 
was  soon  to  be  dismissed.  It  was  almost  night.  Regina  gazed  from 
the  wdndow’,  vaguely  anxious  about  her  child.  Twilight  still  lingered 
in  the  lonely  street,  grass-grown  like  the  streets  of  a  deserted  city. 
The  gardens  were  odoriferous  with  roses.  A  few  stars  twinkled  on 
the  still  blood-stained  veil  of  the  heavens. 

And,  notwithstanding  her  proud  resolve,  Regina  was  overcome  with 
grief  at  the  thought  of  abandoning  that  poetic  street,  every  blade 
of  whose  grass  had  known  the  illusion  of  her  happiness. 

But  she  kept  silence  on  this  evening  also.  How  could  she  help 
it?  Caterina  would  not  go  to  bed;  she  wanted  to  stay  with  her 
papa,  whose  golden  moustache,  beautiful  eyes,  beautiful  scented 
hair,  she  admired  prodigiously.  Did  Caterina  see  that  her  papa  was 
beautiful?  That  cannot  be  known.  But  certainly  she  looked  at 
his  attractive  countenance  with  great  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  find 
special  delight  in  touching  the  shaven  face  of  II  Papaino  with  her 
little  peach-blossom  cheek.  Antonio  sang  his  favourite  rhyme 
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Mousey  doesn’t  care  for  cream, 

Mousey  wants  to  marry  the  queen, 

If  the  king  won’t  let  her  go, 

Mousey’ll  break  his  bones,  you  know. 

Each  time  he  repeated  those  lines  Regina  remembered,  as  in  a 
troubled  dream,  the  evening  of  her  arrival  in  Rome.  But  to-night 
Caterina  laughed  and  screamed  with  mad  delight,  and  admired  her 
papa  more  than  ever;  and  then  they  talked  together  of  so  many 
things,  of  such  secret  things,  comprehensible  only  to  themselves ! 
What  could  Regina  do?  Deprive  Antonio,  who  had  been  working 
all  day,  of  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  his  baby,  wrest  the  little  one 
from  him,  and  send  her  away?  She  was  not  so  cruel.  When  at 
last  Caterina ’s  big  eyes  became  languid  with  sleep,  and  all  her 
little  body  relaxed  and  sank,  heavy  and  sweet  like  a  ripe  fruit, 
Antonio  said : 

‘‘Now  I  am  going  out  for  a  little.” 

What  could  Regina  do?  Say  to  him — 

“No;  stay.  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  horrible  things  I  am  thinking 
of  you - ?  ” 

It  was  impossible.  He  had  every  right  to  go  out  for  a  little,  at 
least  in  the  evening,  after  a  w'hole  day  of  fatigue. 

He  went  out,  and  Regina  sat  down  and  read  the  terrible  column 
of  the  “  Avanti  ”  called  ‘‘  What  goes  on  in  the  world.” 

Madame  Makuline  left  Rome  two  days  later,  but  Antonio  still 
went  daily  to  the  villa  to  see  after  the  letters  and  despatch  certain 
affairs. 

On  Sunday  he  showed  Regina  the  key,  and  told  her  the  old  servant 
left  in  charge  of  the  house  had  asked  leave  of  absence. 

“  At  last  w’e  are  proprietors  of  a  villa,”  he  said,  joking. 

Then  Regina  was  assailed  by  a  temptation.  In  vain,  for  some 
minutes  she  tried  to  put  it  from  her. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  villa,”  she  proposed. 

Antonio  not  only  accepted,  but  seemed  delighted.  Could  he  be  so 
cynical  ? ' 

She  put  on  a  soft,  white  dress,  with  big,  flopping  sleeves,  in 
which  she  looked  very  young,  and  beautiful  with  the  modern  beauty 
which  lies  less  in  line  than  in  expression.  The  dress  was  new, 
and  Antonio  admired  it  to  her  satisfaction.  Notwithstanding  the 
internal  current  of  suspicion  and  resentment  which  continually 
fretted  her  soul,  she  could  not  do  without  pretty  frocks.  Sometimes 
ahe  even  felt  a  morbid  pleasure  in  spending  that  money  on  objects 
of  ornament  and  superfluity.  She  had  resumed  minute  care  of  her 
complexion,  her  hair,  her  nails.  She  wasted  half  hours  in  rubbing 
her  face  with  oil  of  almonds,  in  dressing  her  hair  to  the  fashion. 
What  did  she  mean  by  it?  To  please  Antonio,  or  to  please  others? 
She  did  not  know,  but,  perceiving  she  was  no  longer  angry  with 
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herself  for  her  vain  refinements,  she  questioned  whether  her  moral  1 
sense  were  not  growing  daily  weaker  and  weaker.  | 

Scarcely  had  they  started  for  the  villa  when  a  puff  of  contemptuoua  1 
wind  ruffled  her  hair  and  blew  the  powder  from  her  face.  It  was  a  1 
burning  afternoon;  the  trees  trembled  at  the  breath  of  the  hot  wind- 
the  Piazza,  dazzling  in  the  sunshine,  seemed  vaster  even  than  usual. 

A  veil  of  dust  obscured  the  distance  of  the  streets.  The  east  wind 
was  raging,  its  hot  breath  pregnant  with  malign  suggestions. 

Their  heads  bent,  holding  on  their  hats,  Antonio  and  Regina  took 
their  way,  and  they  laughed  a  little  and  squabbled  a  little.  Arrived 
in  front  of  the  villa,  they  looked  round  like  thieves.  The  street  was 
deserted,  swept  by  the  wind ;  leaves  of  roses  and  geraniums  fluttered 
to  the  pavement ;  a  hot  perfume  of  lilies  rose  from  the  garden.  They 
seemed  in  an  enchanted  city,  new,  unknown,  not  yet  inhabited. 

When  Antonio  unlocked  the  polished  door,  Regina  felt  as  if  entering 
her  own  house,  long  dreamed  of,  attained  by  magic.  Stepping  into  I 
the  vestibule,  cool  as  the  bed  of  the  river,  seemed  like  stepping  into 
a  bath.  The  wolves  were  covered  with  cloths,  as  if  they  had 
disguised  themselves  for  fun  in  their  mistress’s  absence.  A  small 
marble  head,  pallid  behind  a  motionless  palm  tree,  faced  the  in¬ 
truders  with  smiling  lips.  Regina  walked  softly  by  force  of  habit, 
and  removed  her  hat  before  the  veiled  mirror.  Then  she  remembered 
they  were  alone,  and  put  the  hat  on  the  marble  head  with  a 
laugh. 

“Hush!”  whispered  her  husband.  “Don’t  make  so  much 
noise.” 

“  Who  is  there  to  hear  us?  ” 

He  opened  a  door.  She  followed  him.  They  crossed  the  saloons 
and  entered  the  dining-room.  Antonio  walked  on  tip-toe  with  a 
certain  diffidence.  He  would  not  let  Regina  laugh. 

“  Aren’t  we  here  to  play  at  being  proprietors?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Let’s  see  if  we  can  make  some  tea ! 

“  No,  no,”  said  Antonio.  “  I  don’t  want  the  caretaker  to  find  out 
we’ve  been  here.  But  stop — there  should  be  some  Madeira  in  the 
sideboard.  Aha!” 

They  found  the  bottle  and  tasted  it.  Then  they  put  everything 
back  in  its  place.  They  were  like  children.  Antonio  became  merry, 
and,  without  making  a  noise,  began  also  to  amuse  himself.  They 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  Regina  partly  opened  the  shutters. 

A  green  light  illuminated  one  corner.  Regina  pretended  to  he  holding 
a  reception,  mimicked  the  voice  of  the  pretty  blind  lady,  then  lolled 
on  Madame ’s  favourite  sofa.  It  was  covered  with  grey  fur,  and 
suggested  an  immense  sleeping  cat. 

In  her  soft  dress,  her  hair  falling  loose  on  her  forehead,  her  eyes 
burning,  and  it  seemed  artificially  darkened,  she  looked,  in  the 
green  penumbra,  a  real,  great  lady,  blasee,  lost  in  an  unwholesome 
dream. 
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Antonio  meantime  tried  to  open  the  door  which  led  to  the  terrace 
and  the  garden. 

“Wait  a  bit,”  said  Eegina.  “Let’s  look  round  upstairs  first. 
Have  you  ever  been  upstairs?  ” 

“I?  Never.” 

“  Well,  come  now.  Leave  that  door  locked.  Come  here.  I  want 
to  tell  you  something!  ”  she  said,  childishly. 

"What  is  it?  I’m  looking  for  the  key.” 

As  if  guessing  her  idea,  he  did  not  come  to  the  lure. 

Then  she  felt  blaze  up  the  wicked  doubt  which  persecuted  her. 
Yes,  in  this  room,  perhaps  on  this  very  divan,  Antonio  had  stained 
his  lips  with  hateful  kisses ! 

She  bit  her  lips  to  repress  a  shudder,  then  rose  and  hastened  to  the 
next  room. 

“Let’s  go  in  there.  Never  mind  that  door.” 

He  crossed  the  room  and  joined  her.  Cat-like,  Eegina  threw  herself 
on  his  breast  and  kissed  him.  Illusion  of  the  light?  It  seemed  to 
her  that  Antonio’s  face  became  green,  and  she  believed  she  had 
intuition  of  the  drama  evolving  in  his  soul.  Yes !  he  must  at  this 
moment  be  remembering  something  nauseous ! 

Her  delirium  was  increasing. 

“Kiss  me  1  ”  she  imposed  upon  her  husband,  fixing  on  him  eyes 
of  tragic  flame,  and  drawing  him  towards  the  divan.  He  certainly 
resisted;  but  he  kissed  her.  Then  Regina,  on  fire  with  the  madness 
of  her  doubt,  believed  the  moment  had  come  for  tearing  the  vile 
secret  from  those  lips,  whose  kisses  gave  her  mortal  anguish  in  this 
place  where  every  object  must  remind  Antonio  of  his  miserable 
error. 

But  she  was  unable  to  formulate  her  horrible  demand. 

Afterwards  they  penetrated  into  the  study  and  the  library,  where 
.hitonio  was  accustomed  to  spend  what  he  called  his  hours  of 
service.  It  was  a  real  library,  with  a  thousand  volumes  artistically 
bound.  Madame  had  shown  Regina  some  ancient  books,  an  illu¬ 
minated  codex,  Ariosto’s  autograph,  said  to  be  genuine,  some 
letters  from  celebrated  authors,  amongst  them  three  signed  Georges 
Sand.  In  spite  of  her  preoccupation,  Regina  amused  herself  looking 
through  the  glass  of  the  bookshelves,  as  the  street  boys  peer  into 
shop  windows.  Meantime,  Antonio  glanced  at  the  letters  laid  on 
the  writing-table  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  despatch  the 
Princess’s  correspondence. 

Regina  presently  made  her  way  into  the  little  adjoining  room,  a 
boudoir  where  Madame  sometimes  dined.  Antonio  followed.  They 
opened  the  door  and  found  themselves  in  a  wide  ante-chamber, 
which  communicated  with  the  garden.  A  back  staircase  led  to  the 
first  floor.  But  all  doors  were  locked  except  that  of  the  bath¬ 
room.  A  little  water,  blue  with  soap,  had  been  left  in  the  bath. 

Regina  was  watching  Antonio,  but  he  moved  with  hesitation,  and 
she  thought  him  unfamiliar  with  the  house. 
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"  I  want  to  cross  that  bridge  which  connects  the  two  parts  of  the 
villa,”  said  Regina,  shaking  the  lobby  doors. 

But  everything  was  locked,  so  they  descended  again  and  went  to 
the  kitchen.  Tufts  of  verdure  almost  blocked  the  barred  window. 
Still,  the  golden  afternoon  light  penetrated  at  the  top.  A  back¬ 
ground  of  flower-garden  was  discernible,  and  rose  petals  had  fallen 
on  the  shining  pavement.  A  marble  table  was  splendid  in  the  centre 
of  the  kitchen. 

“  It’s  like  a  church!  ”  said  Antonio,  merry  again.  ‘‘  Suppose  we 
dance  a  little?  ” 

“  It’s  finer  than  our  drawing-room,”  sighed  Regina.  ‘‘  Oh!  do  be 
quiet !  ” 

But  he  whirled  her  away  with  him  round  the  table. 

A  magnificent  black  cat,  asleep  on  the  dresser,  raised  his  great, 
round  head,  opened  his  orange  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  two  liberty¬ 
taking  people  without  moving.  Regina  shuddered,  however. 

“  How  silly  we  are !  ”  she  said.  “  Suppose  the  man  were  to  come 
in  and  find  us  here  !  I  declare  I  hear  steps  in  the  garden !  Let  us 
escape !  ” 

But  Antonio  put  on  the  cook’s  apron,  pretended  to  cook,  and, 
servant-fashion,  spoke  against  the  mistress.  He  suggested  that  she 
was  a  spy  of  the  Russian  Government.  Regina  listened  and  laughed, 
but  reflected  that  in  this  kitchen  w'as  perhaps  known  and  discussed 
that  other  secret  of  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  rend  the  unclean 
veil.  She  resented  Antonio’s  gaiety,  and  an  accident  increased  her 
ill-humour.  The  cat  was  still  watching,  now  and  then  giving  an 
ostentatious  yawn.  She  tried  to  stroke  him,  stretching  her  handover 
the  dresser. 

But  the  cat  sprang  to  a  ledge  higher  up,  and  upset  a  flask.  Big 
drops  of  oil,  thick  and  yellow,  rained  on  her  white  raiment,  spotting 
it  irreparably.  She  nearly  cried  with  annoyance ;  foolish  words  came 
unconsciously  from  her  mouth. 

“  Even  my  dress  gets  stained  in  this  horrible  house!  ” 

Antonio  listened,  but  seemed  not  to  understand.  He  found  a 
bottle  of  benzine,  and  helped  Regina  to  clean  her  dress,  then  put 
everything  back  in  its  place,  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
made  her  run  with  him  up  the  stair,  careless  of  her  stumbles,  deaf 
to  all  protests  and  reproaches. 

Thus  they  entered  the  garden,  and  Regina  recovered  her  calm. 
The  sinking  sun  gilded  half  the  expanse,  leaving  the  rest  in  deep 
shadow.  The  wind  passed  high  up  over  the  tops  of  the  laurels,  which 
were  garlanded  with  white  roses.  From  time  to  time  a  rain  of 
rose-leaves,  of  lime  blossom,  of  wistaria,  circled  down  through  the 
hot  air  and  fell  on  the  paths.  Regina  and  her  husband  sat  in  a 
green  comer  close  to  a  hermes,  on  w'hich  was  an  archaic  head.  Black, 
hard,  epicene,  it  had  a  complacent  and  sarcastic  smile. 

”  He  thinks  us  a  pair  of  lovers,”  said  Regina,  remarking  the  ex¬ 
pression.  “  No,  my  dear  fellow,  I  assure  you  we  are  enemies!  ” 
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“  And  why?  ”  asked  Antonio,  coldly. 

Then  a  recollection  shot  through  Regina’s  mind. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  day  in  the  woods,  two  years  ago,  when 
you— had  come  for  me?  There  were  so  many  blue  butterflies,  just 
like  these  wistaria  blossoms - ” 

She  laughed  meaningly.  Did  he  remember?  And  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  that  hour  of  pleasure  passed  in  the  mystery  of  the 
damp,  hot  woods  the  day  after  his  coming  to  Regina’s  home,  after 
her  flight  and  their  reconciliation,  seemed  to  reawaken  him  to  passion. 

The  childish  gaiety  which  had  animated  him  a  few  minutes  before 
passed  into  a  nervous  tenderness,  and  this  time  it  was  he  who 
souc'ht  the  lips  of  his  wife  in  a  kiss,  which  reminded  her  of  his 
kisses  then. 

And  her  doubts  tormented  her  more  than  ever. 

A  flood  of  disgust  rose  more  and  more  bitter  from  the  depths  of 
her  heart.  Disgust  at  herself  and  disgust  at  Antonio  !  How  cynical 
must  he  be  if  he  could  thus  disport  himself  in  this  place  which  knew 
his  sin!  or,  if  he  were  innocent,  how  contemptible  if,  with  the 
passivity  of  a  w^eak  man,  he  could  thus  violate  the  house  of  his 
benefactress  merely  to  amuse  the  ill-regulated,  hysterical  w^oman, 
who  that  day  was  concealing  herself  under  the  w'hite  dress  and 
fashionable  coiffure  of  Regina,  his  wdfe. 

At  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  how’ever,  well  at  the  bottom,  beyond  all 
consciousness,  in  its  darkest,  most  mysterious  depths,  Regina 
cherished  a  bitter  satisfaction  in  recognising  how  utterly  this  man 
belonged  to  herself.  Always  and  everywhere,  even  in  error,  it  was 
she  who  dominated  him.  And,  because  of  this,  notwithstanding  all 
resentment,  all  disgust,  even  w'hen  she  felt  she  no  longer  loved  her 
husband,  even  when  she  despised  herself,  thinking  her  soul  stained 
like  her  dress,  corrupted  in  the  soft  air,  the  half  light,  the  poisoned 
fragrance  of  that  house,  where,  it  seemed,  “  anything  might 
happen,”  she  felt  infinite  pity  for  Antonio.  And  on  this  pity  she 
lived. 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  a  telegram  came  from  Madame,  asking 
Antonio  to  go  to  Albano. 

“She  can’t  live  without  him,”  thought  Regina,  assailed  by  a 
spasm  of  real  jealousy.  ”  I  feel  scruples  at  having  merely  gone  into 
her  house  in  her  absence,  but  she  has  no  scruples,  none!  I  won’t 
allow  him  to  go  !  ” 

She  was  unreasonable,  and  she  knew  it;  but  the  delirium,  the 
quiet  madness  of  doubt  had  become  habitual  with  her. 

As  usual,  however,  she  was  unsuccessful  in  carrying  out  her  proud 
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intention.  When  Antonio  suggested  she  should  accompany  him  to 
Albano,  she  said  “  Yes.” 

She  said  “  Yes  ”  up  to  the  last  moment,  but  on  Sunday  morning 
changed  her  mind. 

”  Don’t  you  go  either,”  she  said.  “  If  Madame  wants  you,  whv 
can’t  she  come  to  Kome?  Are  you  her  slave?  ” 

“Eegina!  ”  he  said,  reprovingly. 

”  I  am  not  Regina,  not  a  queen — not  even  a  princess!  I’m  sick 
to  death  of  this  life  we  are  leading !  All  through  the  week  we  see 
each  other  only  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  now  you  are  going  away 
even  on  Sunday ! 

”  Just  for  once.  Why  won’t  you  come  too?  ” 

”  I  won’t,  because  I  don’t  want  to.  I  am  nobody’s  toady,  and  it’s 
time  you  gave  up  the  office  yourself !  Is  there  any  more  necessity 
for  it?  If  it’s  true  our  affairs  are  so  prosperous,”  she  went  on,  with 
open  sarcasm,  “  then  why - ” 

“  There’s  no  good  discussing  it  with  you,”  he  interrupted,  firing 
up.  “You’re  always  unreasonable! 

He  set  out  at  noon.  In  the  afternoon  Regina  went  for  one  of 
her  rare  visits  to  her  mother-in-law.  She  stayed  for  dinner,  and 
once  more  made  part  of  the  picture  she  had  so  detested,  but  now 
with  very  different  feelings  from  of  old.  Thinking  it  over,  she  asked 
herself  why  that  picture  had  appeared  to  her  so  vulgar.  Merely  as 
types  of  character,  the  personages  were  interesting,  or  at  least 
seemed  so  now. 

Arduina  and  Massimo  discussed  celebrated  authors — she  with 
real  animus,  he  with  contempt  for  her.  Gaspare  told  the  conjugal 
misfortunes  of  one  of  his  colleagues.  Signor  Mario  picked  his  teeth, 
and  Signora  Anna  lamented  the  terrible  conduct  of  her  servant.  It 
was  amusing — for  once  in  a  way.  The  dinner  was  good;  they  drank 
and  laughed.  Claretta  admired  herself  in  the  glass,  flirted  with 
Massimo  and  even  with  Gaspare. 

In  fact,  nothing  in  the  environment  had  changed ;  yet  Regina  was 
no  longer  disgusted.  Claretta  was  less  elegant  than  herself,  and 
Signora  Anna  took  quite  maternal  satisfaction  in  pointing  this  out. 
She  asked  her  niece  why  she  didn’t  do  her  hair  like  Regina’s. 

“  This  suits  me  better,”  drawled  the  young  lady,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head  and  settling  the  lace  butterfly  which  decked  her 
locks;  “besides,  it’s  the  fashion.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  Massimo,  “  the  women  of  the  aristocracy  do 
their  hair  like  Regina.” 

“  Madame  Makuline,  perhaps?  ”  said  Claretta,  ironically. 

Regina  glanced  at  her.  Did  she  mean  anything,  the  pretty  cousin? 
Did  she  know  anything  ? 

When  the  others  sat  down  to  cards  Regina  went  into  the  bedroom 
which  once  had  seemed  to  her  a  haunt  of  incubi.  It  was  open  to  the 
balcony,  and  the  moon  illuminated  the  curtains,  projecting  a  silver 
dazzle  across  the  interior.  The  great  bed  was  a  white  square  in 
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the  centre  of  the  room,  corners  of  chairs  and  tables  caught  the  light, 
a  smell  of  pinks  perfumed  the  silence  and  the  peace  of  that  great 
matrimonial  chamber,  nest  of  humdrum  bourgeois  felicity.  Regina 
thought  if  Antonio  had  brought  her  to  Rome  on  a  night  like  this, 
and  had  introduced  her  into  that  room  shining  thus,  wrapped  in  the 
dreams  of  mid-May,  nothing  would  have  happened  that  had 
happened. 

She  leaned  from  the  balcony ;  pinks  were  at  her  feet ;  over  a  sweet 
heaven  of  velvety  blue  passed  the  moon  distant  and  melancholy, 
distant  and  pure,  like  a  sail  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  ocean  of 
dream. 

Naturally,  Regina’s  thoughts  flew  to  the  terrace  on  the  shore  of 
the  Albano  lake,  where  rose-leaves  fell  like  butterflies  on  the  irides¬ 
cent  mother-o ’-pearl  of  the  moonlit  water. 

What  was  Antonio  doing?  Was  it  possible  that  the  monstrous 
dream  which  crushed  her  could  have  any  reality?  Under  the  in¬ 
finite  purity  of  the  heavens  could  such  wickedness  be  wrought  on 
earth? 

But  when  she  had  returned  home,  the  incubus  settled  down 
on  her  again,  victor  once  more  in  that  strife  which  too  often  proved 
her  the  weaker. 

She  expected  Antonio  by  the  last  train.  He  did  not  come,  neither 
did  he  send  an  explanatory  telegram.  Regina  waited  till  midnight, 
then  went  to  bed,  but  passed  an  agitated  night,  perhaps  because 
for  the  first  time  she  was  alone. 

Very  early  she  had  Caterina  brought  to  her.  The  baby,  in  her 
little  nightdress,  sat  on  the  pillow  and  seemed  uneasy  at  her  father’s 
absence. 

“  Papa?  ”  she  asked. 

“Papa  isn’t  here.  He’ll  come  very  soon,  very  soon,  very  soon! 
Go  to  sleep.  Lie  down.  Give  me  little  foot — my  little  foot.  That 
other  one  is  Papa’s?  Very  well,  you  can  give  it  to  him  when  he 
comes,”  said  Regina,  drawing  the  baby  down.  Caterina  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  one  foot  to  Mamma  and  the  other  to  Papa.  Regina 
took  both  the  little  feet,  but  Caterina  wished  to  keep  Papa’s  free. 
Then  she  touched  the  lace  on  Regina’s  nightdress  with  her  rosy 
finger. 

"  Ti  e  to?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Questo  e  tuo?  (is  this  yours?)  ”  translated  Regina.  “  Yes,  it’s 
mine.  And  little  Caterina,  whose  is  she?  Mine,  isn’t  she?  all  mine? 
.\nd  a  little  bit  Papa’s;  but  very,  very  little,  because  Papa  is  naughty, 
and  never  came  home,  and  left  poor  little  Mamma  all  alone  1 

She  relieved  her  mind  thus,  talking  in  baby  language  to  the  rosy 
little  creature;  and  while  she  made  Caterina  give  her  w’ee,  wee,  wee, 
dear,  dear  little  kisses,  and  felt  there  could  be  no  greater  pleasure, 
she  still  thought  of  the  monstrous  visions  which  had  agitated  her  all 
night. 

“  My  little,  little  Caterina,  my  pet,  put  your  arms  round  me  1  Let 
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US  sleep  together,”  said  Kegina,  laying  the  baby’s  hand  on  her  face, 
and  shutting  her  eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  the  evil  sights.  ”  There  1 
close  the  little  peepers!  that’s  the  way!  ” 

The  child  obeyed  for  a  moment,  but  suddenly  became  cross, 
struggled,  and  with  her  little  open  hand  gave  her  mother  a  slap  on 
the  face. 

”  Oh,  how  naughty!  ”  said  Eegina.  ‘‘  I’ll  tell  Papa,  you  know! 
You  are  not  to  hit  your  Mamma !  Ask  my  forgiveness  at  once;  love 
me  at  once,  like  this!  Say,  ‘Dear,  dear  Mamma,  forgive  Baby! 
Baby  will  never  do  it  again.’  ” 

But  Caterina  struck  her  a  second  time,  and  Kegina  became  really 
angry. 

”  You  are  very,  very  naughty,”  she  exclaimed,  taking  the  little 
hand  and  administering  pandies.  ‘‘Go  away;  I  don’t  want  Baby 
any  more.  Baby  isn’t  my  little,  little  one  any  more.  I  don’t  love 
her.  She  also  has  grown  wicked! 

Caterina  began  to  cry — real  tears,  and  this  consciousness  of  grief, 
so  rare  in  a  child,  struck  the  young  mother  profoundly. 

‘‘  No,  no!  My  baby  at  least  shall  not  suffer!  It  is  too  soon!  ” 
she  thought,  and  again  gathered  the  little  one  in  her  arms,  smoothed 
her  hair,  and  kissed  her  little  trembling  head. 

“  Come  here,  then!  Hush!  hush!  hush!  She  won’t  be  naughty 
any  more.  Hush!  Mamma  does  love  her!  That’s  my  own  pet! 
There,  there!  Listen!  Here  comes  Papa!  ” 

At  this  suggestion  Caterina  calmed  herself  by  magic.  Then  to 
Regina  a  thing  she  had  already  suspected  was  clearly  revealed,  and 
she  marvelled  that  she  had  ever  doubted  it.  Caterina  loved  her 
father  more  than  she  loved  her  mother!  With  that  wondrous  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  babe,  Caterina  felt  that  he  was  the  kinder,  the  weaker, 
the  more  affectionate  of  the  two;  that  he  loved  her  more  blindly, 
more  passionately  than  her  mother  loved  her.  Consequently,  she 
preferred  him. 

Regina  was  not  jealous,  nor  did  she  question  if  this  proved  her 
too  much  or  too  little  a  mother.  But  that  morning,  in  the  whirl 
of  sad  and  ugly  things  which  veiled  her  soul,  she  felt  an  unexpected 
light,  she  felt  that  supreme  sentiment  of  pity,  which  in  the  dis¬ 
solving  of  all  her  dreams  sustained  her  like  a  powerful  w'ing,  spread, 
not  over  herself,  not  over  Antonio,  but  over  their  child.  They  two 
were  already  dead  to  life,  corrupted  by  their  own  errors ;  but  Caterina 
was  the  future,  the  living  seed  which  had  had  its  birth  among 
withered  leaves.  The  soil  around  it  must  be  cleared.  And  for  the 
first  time  she  thought  that,  not  for  herself  in  a  last  vanity  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  not  for  him  whose  soul  was  eternally  stained,  but  for  the  child, 
she  must  draw  Antonio  out  of  the  mire. 

He  came  back  by  the  7.20  train,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  dress, 
swallow  his  coffee,  and  run  to  the  office. 

At  the  midday  meal  he  told  of  the  wonders  of  Albano,  of  the  villa, 
of  the  night  on  the  lake. 
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“  Such  flowers  I  such  roses !  Marvellous !  I  lost  the  last  train 
because  I  had  meant  to  take  it  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  Madame 
and  Marianna  insisted  on  leaving  the  carriage  and  walking  part  of 
the  way.  You  can’t  imagine  the  splendour — the  moonlight.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  the  whole  time!  I  didn’t  wire,  because  it  was  too 
late.” 

"Is  anyone  blaming  you?  ”  asked  Regina,  absently. 

"  You  were  angry,  Regina?  ” 

‘‘  1 1  Why?  ” 

Antonio  must  have  seen  that  some  distress  was  clouding  her  spirit, 
for  he  began  to  talk  volubly,  trying  to  distract  her.  He  complained 
of  the  Princess. 

“  What  a  nuisance  she  is !  She  made  me  take  this  journey  all 
for  the  sake  of  that  old  fur.  ‘  Beg  pardon?  ’  ”  he  went  on,  mimic- 
ing  her.  "  ‘  It’s  not  for  its  money  value,  but  because  it’s  a  precious 

remembrance - ’  Perhaps  Georges  Sand  gave  it  to  her!  She 

talked  of  nothing  else.  Even  Marianna  couldn’t  stand  it,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  skin  the  furrier  if  he  didn’t  send  it  back  at  once.” 

“Did  you  sleep  at  the  villa?”  asked  Regina,  who  was  not 
listening. 

"Well,  she  couldn’t  well  send  me  anywhere  else!  ” 

“Oh,  of  course  not!  ”  said  Regina,  with  evident  sarcasm.  And, 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  plate,  she  went  on,  “Is  Madame 
a  Russian?  ” 

"Why,  yes — didn’t  you  know  it?  ”  answered  Antonio,  quickly. 

He  said  no  more,  but  his  voice  had  shaken  with  a  scarce  perceptible 
vibration,  which  Regina  did  not  fail  to  observe. 

Without  a  look,  without  a  sign,  at  that  moment  they  understood 
each  other,  and  each  knew  it.  Regina  thought  Antonio’s  face 
darkened,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  look  at  him.  She  went  on  eating, 
and  only  after  a  minute  raised  her  head  and  laughed.  Why  at  that 
moment  she  laughed  she  never  knew. 

“I  was;  awake  all  night,”  she  said;  “  I  felt  just  like  a  widow.” 

"Well,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  a  widow?  I  know  quite  well  you 
don’t  love  me  any  longer,”  he  answered,  half  fun,  whole  earnest. 

“Oh,  zielol  ”  said  Regina,  light  and  cruel,  imitating  the  cry  of 
heartless  jest  which  she  had  heard  from  a  spectator  at  a  popular 
theatre,  “what  a  tragedy  of  a  honeymoon  gone  wrong!  ”  Then 
changing  her  voice,  but  still  satirical,  “  On  the  contrary,  my  dear, 
it’s  you  who  want  to  be  a  widower.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it.” 

“  It’s  true.” 

"  How  do  you  make  it  out?  ” 

“Why,  what  would  happen  if  you  were  a  widower?  You’d  marry 
again  at  once.  You’re  one  of  the  men  who  can’t  enjoy  life  alone — 
who  are  no  good  living  alone.  I’m  sorry  for  those  men.” 

“You  are  sorry  for  me?  ” 

“I  pity  you  heartily.” 
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“Why?  Because  I’m  your  husband?’’  | 

“  Yes,  because  you’re  my  husband.  Take  away !”  said  Regina  to  c 

the  maid,  pushing  her  plate  aside  contemptuously.  When  they  were  i  li 

again  alone,  she  added,  “  Next  time  don’t  be  so  stupid  as  to  marry  1 

a  poor  woman.’’  ^ 

He  looked  at  her,  and  she  thought  his  eyes  were  illuminated  by  a  ‘ 
flash  of  anger,  cold,  metallic,  such  as  she  had  never  seen  in  him.  I 

“  I  shouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  riches,’’  he  answered,  quietly.  t 

The  servant  reappeared  at  the  door,  and  Regina  was  silent.  She  1 

was  silent,  struck  with  a  sense  of  chill.  It  appeared  to  her  that  i  t 

Antonio’s  words  had  an  intention  of  dogged  defence,  a  sharp  and  |  ( 

crushing  reproach  like  a  blow.  She  felt  herself  mortally  wounded.  |  i 
The  strife  was  beginning  then?  For  to-day  they  said  no  more.  1 

On  the  contrary,  after  their  meal  they  went  together  to  their  room  1  ( 

and  took  their  siesta  in  company,  and  before  going  out  Antonio  j  > 

kissed  bis  wife  with  his  accustomed  slightly  languid  but  affectionate  i  i 

tenderness.  | 

But  from  henceforth  Regina  fancied  he  would  be  on  guard  ready  ' 
to  defend  himself  at  all  points.  ] 

After  this  they  bickered  continually.  She  found  annoyance  in  I 
nothings,  criticising  all  his  little  defects,  and  accusing  him  veiledly  11 
in  a  manner  that  he  ought  to  understand  if  he  were  guilty.  Antonio  iJ 
defended  himself,  but  without  too  much  heat,  too  much  offence.  I 
She  could  not  avoid  the  thought  that  he  feared  to  drive  her  to  J 
extremities,  and  great  sadness  overwhelmed  her.  Why  were  they  | 
each  so  cowardly?  Why  did  she  not  dare  to  confront  him  openly,  | 
though  all  within  her,  all  her  thoughts,  recollections,  instincts,  rose  (| 
up  against  him  and  accused  him?  Well,  at  last  she  confessed  it  to  n 
herself.  She  was  afraid;  afraid  of  the  truth.  Above  all,  she  was  i 
afraid  of  herself.  She  believed  that  nothing  kept  her  generous,  en¬ 
abled  her  to  contemplate  pardon,  but  the  hope  she  was  deceived.  If 
it  were  certainly  true,  would  she  pardon  ?  Sometimes  she  feared  she 
would  not. 

Most  of  all  her  own  weaknesses  saddened  her — the  contradictions  i| 
and  phantasms  of  her  sick  spirit.  Day  by  day  her  soul  was  revealed  t 
to  her.  She  had  thought  herself  superior,  delicate,  understanding; 
instead,  she  found  she  was  cowardly  and  weak.  She  was  like  a  , 
tree  never  brought  under  cultivation,  which  might  have  borne  good 
fruit,  but,  with  its  tangle  of  barren  branches,  only  succeeded  in 
throwing  a  pestiferous  shadow.  Was  it  her  own  fault? 

However,  in  measure  as  she  learned  to  know  herself,  she  tried  to 
improve.  Instinct,  too,  would  not  suffer  her  to  persevere  in  a 
small  strife,  in  vulgar  and  inconclusive  affronts.  The  bickering 
ceased  and  a  truce  followed,  the  result  of  anguished  incertitude  and 
vain  hope. 

She  compared  herself  to  a  sick  person,  who  ought  to  submit  to  a 
dangerous  operation,  and  has  decided  to  do  so,  in  hope  of  regaining 
health,  but  who  for  the  present  prefers  to  suffer,  and  postpones  the 
fateful  moment.  i 
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Meanwhile,  the  outward  existence  of  this  pair  followed  its  equable 
course,  apparently  tranquil,  all  compounded  of  sweet  and  monotonous 
habits.  May  died,  having  again  become  pure,  blue,  almost  cold. 
The  sky,  after  a  few  days’  rain,  had  taken  an  almost  autumnal  tint, 
beautiful  and  suggestive. 

Like  a  vein  of  milk  in  a  poisoned  flood,  nostalgia  for  her  distant 
home  mixed  with  Regina’s  sorrow.  Memory  absorbed  her,  pene¬ 
trated  to  her  blood  with  the  scent  of  the  new  leaves  which  per¬ 
fumed  the  shining  evenings  in  Via  Balbo.  During  some  walk 
to  Ponte  Nomentano  or  in  Trastevere,  it  sufficed  for  the  splendour 
of  silvery  green  on  the  Aniene,  or  the  yellow  vision  of  the  Tiber, 
in  the  depths  of  the  green,  velvety,  monotonous  Campagna — 
like  the  harmonies  of  a  primitive  music — to  give  her  attacks  of 
almost  tragic  homesickness.  But  nowadays  she  knew  the  nature  of 
I  this  malady — it  was  the  vain  longing  for  a  land  of  dreams  lost  to  her 
for  ever. 

She  liked  these  little  expeditions,  which  once  she  had  despised, 
calling  them  the  silly  pleasures  of  little  bourgeois  resigned  to  their 
gilded  mediocrity. 

Sometimes  Antonio  proposed  a  walk  beyond  the  Trastevere 
Station  for  the  long,  luminous  afternoon;  and  she  would  meet 
him  at  the  Exchange.  More  often  they  went  to  Ponte  Nomentana, 
taking  the  baby  with  them,  carried  on  the  servant’s  arm.  Antonio 
would  amuse  himself  pretending  to  pursue  Caterina ;  the  maid  would 
run  and  the  baby  contort  herself  with  joy,  screaming  like  the  swifts, 
pink  with  the  fearful  delight  of  being  hunted  and  not  caught.  Then 
Regina  would  linger  behind,  looking  at  the  vermilion  sky,  the  rosy 
lawns,  the  tranquil  distance,  all  that  grand  country  of  aspect 
monotonous  and  solemn ;  like  the  life  of  a  poet,  who  has  sung  im¬ 
mortal  songs  without  ever  having  had  an  adventure  or  committed 
a  crime. 

.\nd,  watching  Antonio  running  after  his  child,  quivering  himself 
with  innocent  joy,  she  once  again  believed  herself  deluded  in  her 
mistrust  of  him. 


(To  he  concluded.) 
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No  section  of  the  “  House  ”  has  the  same  fascination  for  the  public 
as  the  mining  market.  “  On  revicnt  tovjours  a  ses  premien 
amours,”  and  while  the  war,  with  its  threats  of  European  com¬ 
plications,  ended  in  the  last  days  of  August,  the  first  week  in 
September  brought  a  distinct  revival  in  the  “  Kaffir  ”  market,  and 
Transvaal  and  Rhodesian  mines  have  once  more  become  favourites. 
Their  future  prices  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  length  of 
the  purses  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  try  their  fortunes  once  more. 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to  people  who  had  made  a  study 
of  the  Transvaal  that  serious  financial  writers  should  have  so  con¬ 
stantly  committed  themselves  to  the  statement  that  the  mines  gene¬ 
rally  are  deteriorating.  Nothing  has  ever  happened  to  justify  such 
an  assertion,  and  whenever  normal  conditions  existed  in  South 
Africa,  the  gold  production  has  been  annually  on  the  increase  ever 
since  the  Transvaal  mining  became  a  recognised  and  acknowledged 
industry. 

Thus  there  were  produced  in  :  — 

Ounces  or  Fine  Gold. 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

19,080  .. 

171,789  .. 

306,167  .. 

408,569  .. 

601,810  .. 

.  1,011,743 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1,221,171  .. 

.  1,639,252  .. 

.  1,845,875  .. 

.  1,851,422  .. 

.  2, 491, .593 

.  3,564,581 

In  1899,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  output  rose 
to  3,317,857  ounces,  showing  a  considerable  increase  every  month 
over  any  ])revious  corresponding  month  in  any  other  year.  After 
that  the  war  began  to  tell  its  tale,  and  from  October.  1899.  to  l\Iay 
(inch),  1900,  only  584,842  ounces  were  produced.  From  then  to 
April  (inch),  1901,  the  mines  were  closed.  Then  the  industry  began 
to  awaken  again,  though  slowly,  and.  as  is  \\ell  known,  under  con¬ 
siderable  labour  difficulties  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labour.  That,  in  such  circumstances,  a  return  to  the  old  output 
was  not  a  thing  that  could  be  done  in  a  moment,  must  be  evident 
to  everyone,  but  for  all  that,  1904  topped  ali  previous  years,  and 
the  first  nine  months  of  1905  will  beat  the  record  of  the  whole  of 
the  twelve  months  of  1904.  The  production  for  the  period  following 
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the  war  is  as  follows  (giving  1901  for  the  last  eight  months  of  the 
year  only) In 

Ounces  of  Fine  Gold. 

1901  1902  1903  1904 

238,877  ...  1,690,096  ...  2,859,482  ...  3,653,794 

Since  then  the  present  year  has  made  enormous  strides,  and 
every  month  has  beaten  its  previous  record.  September  alone  pro¬ 
duced  416,487  ounces,  and  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
the  total  output  amounts  to  3,932,620  ounces.  This  is  278,826 
ounces  more  than  the  output  during  the  whole  of  1904,  the  previous 
record  year. 

Again,  we  have  Rhodesia — the  land  in  which  so  much  English 
money  and  so  much  Imperial  sentiment  have  been  invested.  How' 
many  writers  have  stated  that  no  gold  will  be  found  there !  and 
how  likely  is  it  that  these  predictions  within  a  few  years’  time  will 
seem  even  more  ridiculous  than  the  prophecies  about  the  Transvaal ! 
The  annual  output  statistics  have  only  been  kept  since  1899,  and  are 
as  follows : — 

Ounces  of  Fine  Gold. 

1899  1900  1901  1902  1903  1904 

56,743  ...  85,.%8  ...  172,035  ...  194,268  ...  231,872  ...  267,714 

The  first  nine  months  of  1905  show  a  considerable  increase,  and 
if  the  favourable  reports  of  the  Rhodesian  bankets  which  have 
lately  come  to  hand  are  supported  by  further  developments,  the 
possibilities  in  Rhodesia  are  immense,  and  if — according  to  Professor 
Gregory,  the  eminent  geologist  of  the  British  Association — its  forma¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Witwatersrand,  we  may  possibly 
be  face  to  face  with  another  “  Rand.”  It  seems  reasonable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  look  upon  the  South  African  gold  industry  as  being  in  its 
infancy. 

The  reason  of  the  long  depression  which  has  characterised  the 
mining  market  was,  of  course,  the  war  and  its  consequences,  and 
other  untoward  events.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  output  was 
at  first  checked  and  then  entirely  stopped  during  the  war.  An  in¬ 
terruption  like  that  naturally  means  a  big  loss  to  the  proprietors — a 
dislocation  of  the  supply  of  labour — and  it  requires  both  time  and 
money  in  order  to  get  the  industry  back  into  proper  working  order. 

In  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  it  was  the  labour  question  which 
proved  the  most  difficult  to  arrange.  Mine-owners,  as  well  as  their 
managers  and  engineers,  realised  that  in  order  to  put  the  mines  on 
a  paying  basis,  the  cost  of  production  would  have  to  be  materially 
decreased.  They  also  realised  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  pro¬ 
curing  cheaper  labour.  Such,  however,  was  not  available  in  the 
Colonies,  and  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  cheaper 
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labour  from  Asia,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  to  introduce  Chinese 
coolies  to  do  the  work.  Unfortunately,  this  matter  became  a  political 
question  in  this  country,  and  with  its  strifes  and  partisan  opinions, 
delayed  for  a  long  time  the  chance  of  recovering  lost  ground,  but 
increased  the  temporary  unproductiveness.  At  last,  however,  the  j 
owners  got  their  way,  and  yellow  labour  has  been  introduced,  to  the  ' 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.  But  the  cost  of  production 
did  not  at  once  decrease,  as  an  impatient  public  expected,  and  con¬ 
sequently  some  fear  got  abroad  that  mines  were  not  likely  to  be 
more  profitable  in  the  future,  in  spite  of  greater  output  and  increased 
profits.  Thus  shares  continued  to  fall.  There  is,  how’ever,  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  anxiety.  The  Chinamen  naturally  came  as  raw  hands 
to  the  mines,  and  did  not  know  their  business.  It  took  longer  time 
to  turn  them  into  efficient  labourers  than  was  anticipated,  and  hence 
the  delay  in  the  reduction  of  cost,  as  inefficient  workmen  naturally 
are  apt  to  be  an  expensive  item.  Every  effort,  however,  has  been 
made  to  expedite  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese,  and  at  last  their 
labour  has  become  sufficiently  skilled  to  warrant  a  belief  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  substantial  reduction  of  cost.  Based  on  this  conviction, 
well-informed  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  next  few  months  will 
show  very  different  results  from  the  mines  as  regards  profits  than 
have  ever  before  been  obtained. 

But  neither  the  labour  question  alone  nor  any  other  reason  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  would  probably  ever  have  depreciated  the  pricee 
of  the  mining  shares  as  much  as  they  have  actually  fallen.  The 
public,  in  its  heyday  of  prosperity,  knew  no  limitation  in  the  amounts 
of  its  purchases,  and  no  doubt  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  buying 
was  done  on  “  carry  over  ”  terms.  Among  the  purchasers,  a  great 
many  were  distinctly  weak  holders,  who  were  forced  to  sell  owing 
to  their  inability  to  pay  differences  as  they  became  due.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  the  public  will  return 
to  its  old  love  as  soon  as  it  has  accumulated  savings,  now  that  the 
world  seems  free  from  political  complications.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  speculators  have  realised  the  danger  of  commitments  beyond  their 
means,  and  that  they  will  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  last 
crisis.  However  good  the  gold  industry  may  be,  and  however  pros¬ 
perous  the  mines,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal 
of  risk  is  attached  to  the  mining  industry. 

The  accusation  against  the  magnates,  which  stated  that  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  public  from  sharing  in  their  profits, 
is  also  one  that  has  not  been  borne  out  by  facts.  It  can  only  have 
been  made  by  people  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  situation.  The  magnates,  as  everyone  knows,  did 
their  best  to  further  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour.  By  that 
they  showed  their  desire  to  reduce  expenses,  and  thus  to  put  the 
mines  on  a  dividend-paying  basis  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders. 
But  what  could  they  do  to  prevent  the  market  from  falling  away? 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  weak  speculators  were 
saved  from  ruin  by  privately  handing  over  their  shares  to  some  of 
those  much-abused  millionaires.  It  would  also  be  a  revelation  if 
the  world  got  to  know  how  often  the  big  houses  have  come  to  the 
rescue  and  bought  up  shares  far  beyond  their  desire.  But  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  commit  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
strength,  and  when  forced  sales  followed  one  another  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  legions  of  weak  holders  never  ended,  they  were 
bound  to  allow  prices  to  find  their  own  level,  and  to  weed  out  those 
who  had  become  a  danger  to  the  gold  industry  by  the  undue  pro¬ 
portion  between  their  holdings  and  their  means.  J.  S-S. 
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